






MONGST the main items of 

Indian revenue, it is usual to 
calculate upon a net amount of 
four millions sterling under the 
head of opium; but the exact 
source from which this large 
amount is derived is probably not 
understood, and as there are pecu- 
liar objections, both to the mode 
and nature of the Government 
traffic in the drug, we propose to 
consider the whole question of the 
opium monopoly in Bengal with a 
view to its modification, if not 
extinction. 

We do not mean by this that the 
whole of the revenue from opium 
should be relinquished, or even 
materially reduced. On moral, if 
not on financial grounds, some re- 
striction, in the shape of heavy 
export duty, must be placed upon 
a traffic that is contraband and 
mischievous in itself, and has been 
unduly fostered by political en- 
couragement ; but the monopoly is 
a needless, clumsy, and most ob- 
jectionable machinery, superadded 
to that which is otherwise evil. 

In a political sense, the abolition 
of the monopoly seems at the pre- 
sent time to be expedient and 
opportune, because the income from 
this unseemly traffic is derived 
from a source which would never 
have been allowed any place in 
an Imperial budget. It is clearly 
the illegitimate offspring of a go- 
vernment purely commercial, And 
financially itis practicable, because 
the regular revenue of India has 
within the last few years proved 
to be so elastic and expansive that, 
under ordinary circumstances, and 
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without any additional taxation, 
the estimated revenue from the 
monopoly might be, and in all 
probs bility would be, supplemented 
from other sources within three 
or four years, even if the whole 
profit from the drug were at once 
abandoned, 

And in order to make this and 
other points clear, some prelimi- 
nary observations on the past and 
present state of Indian finance 
seem to be necessary. 

The revenue of India, whether 
derived from land-tax, excise, or 
indirect taxation, rests upon the 
common law of the land, as regu- 
lated by immemorial usage ; and 
the people of India are perhaps 
even more tenacious of a strict ad- 
herence to their ancient customs in 
relation to government imposts, 
than the nations of modern Europe, 
because this is their only safeguard 
against illegal and unconstitutional 
taxation. Any violent infringement, 
therefore, of established or tradi- 
tional usage on these points, has 
always proved to be both offensive 
and dangerous. 

We shall have occasion hereafter 
to show that not one rupee of the 
income derived from the opium 
monopoly comes from any source 
which in India, or indeed in any 
country, can by any construction 
be considered as legitimate. It is 
not entitled to be classed, even as 
a fiction, under any term of taxa- 
tion in its ordinary sense. It is 
neither excise, duty, custom, nor 
land nor other tax. It is simply 


the arbitrary confiscation of a cer- 
tain crop at a nominal price; grown 
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by the ryot at his own risk, but 
under moral compulsion, on land 
for which he has already paid the 
full government rate, with large 
irregular cesses besides. 

Mr. Laing, the Indian Minister 
of Finance, in his budget of the 
7th of April last, has gone out of 
his way to prove that the income 
from opium is not precarious, and 
that it stands upon the same foun- 
dation as the revenue from excise 
in England. We shall examine 
the value of his argument hereafter ; 
but in the first place we woul 
wish to consider how far Mr. 
Laing has entitled himself to speak 
with any authority on the sources 
of Indian revenue, which is a ques- 
tion altogether separate from the 
mere financial result ; and in par- 
ticular, whether he has placed the 
subject of the opium monopol 
fairly and fully before the Englis 
public. 

The whole question of Indian 
finance is so little understood in 
England, that censure is often 
freely bestowed, and praise as 
liberally accorded, where neither 
the one nor the other has been 
deserved. 

A crisis of universal danger and 
disorder, both political and finan- 
cial, was chosen to appoint a 
Financial Minister from England. 
India was just then emerging from 
the most terrible calamity which 
ever befel a government. It had 
been a mere question of life and 
death, and all considerations of 
expenditure had temporarily been 
superseded by the common instincts 
of self-preservation. In fact, the 
necessity of transporting a large 
European army to the banks of the 
Ganges, by any means and at what- 
ever cost, was so urgent, that 
hesitation on whatever grounds 
was not admissible. As a matter 
of course, a financial crisis had 
followed fast upon the political 
convulsion; and equally as a 
matter of course, there was a large 
deficit in a fixed-income, exhausted 
by expenditure altogether excep- 
tional. 

When the revenue for the year 
1857 was estimated, no human 
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being could have foreseen on the 
calm surface of public affairs, that 
in the month of May of that same 
year a fierce mutiny and rebellion 
should suddenly spring up and 
rapidly run its course, that would 
require for emergent expenses an in- 
come of more than double the 
amountthat had been provided ; and 
it is unjust, therefore, to attribute to 
the old financial servants of India a 
deficit for which they were not in 
any degree accountable. The pre- 
sent state of America, both political 
and financial, is an exaggerated 
ease in point; and in England, 
and in every civilized country in 
Europe, the burthen of war expen- 
diture is either thrown upon pos- 
terity, or has to be met by tempo- 
rary expedients beyond the ordinary 
revenue. If India has not always 
been able to defray out of revenue 
the costs of wars, not invariably 
undertaken in defence of her own 
interests, or originating with her 
own immediate rulers, it proves 
nothing against her former finan- 
cial administration. It is much 
that her debt is less by comparison 
than that of any other civilized 
country of equal resources. 

On the other hand, it is still 
more unreasonable to argue that 
the restored equilibrium in Indian 
finances is due to the new Financial 
Minister, whether Mr. Wilson or 
Mr. Laing. We say this without 
meaning to detract anything from 
the just merits of either of these 
able men, and it may be, excellent 
financiers. We do not doubt that 
each of them has done his best, 
and has done well ; but the present 
flourishing condition of Indian 
finance is not primarily or mainly 
due to any individual, and neither 
Mr. Wilson nor Mr. Laing can 
fairly lay claim to any merit as 
having initiated any useful or per- 
manent improvement, either in the 
productive revenue of India, or 
substantively in its expenditure. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan shadowed 
forth the main principle, that the 
equilibrium in finance should be 
restored by reduction of expendi- 
ture, coupled with an improved 
system of revenue collection, rather 
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than by the imposition of new and 
a taxes; and he particu- 
larly objected to the introduction 
of new cesses, such as the people 
of India in the most quiet times 
had disliked and resisted. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan was removed in 
consequence of his irregular pro- 
mulgation of these opinions ; but 
this does not alter the fact, that the 

rincipal measures projected by 
Mir. Wilson, and opposed by the 
old Bengal civilian, have proved 
to be unsuitable, and are virtually 
abolished or under sentence of 
extinction. 

So far, then, the practical views 
of the men of the old regime ap- 
pear to have been more sound than 
those of the new Financial Minister; 
and we say this without meaning 
to impute or imply any blame to 
the deceased statesman, but we 
simply call attention to the fact. 

Again, does the credit of the 
reduction in expenditure, which, 
since the restoration of peace and 
quiet, has been successfully carried 
out, belong to the Financial Minis- 
ter? Sir Charles Trevelyan promi- 
nently recommended the large re- 


duction of military expenditure, 
both as a financial expedient and 


a political necessity ; but it must 
be observed that nine out of ten 
of the thinking men of all India 
had come to the same conclusion, 
and the celebrated minute of that 
able statesman did but reflect in 
perspicuous language the public 
opinion. From the first outbreak 
of mutiny in the Bengal army, it 
became obvious to every man of 
common foresight that the native 
army must cease to exist as a 
military body, or be materially re- 
duced ; and that a civil police—a 
much less expensive and dangerous 
machine, though more useful— 
must take its place. Time was re- 
quired to effect these reductions, 
because three hundred thousand 
men with arms in their hands, and 
without any regular means of sub- 
sistence, could not be turned adrift; 
but, as rapidly as was consistent 
with prudence and justice, the 
native army has been reduced ; 
and as this formidable body was 
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weakened, it has also become safe 
to reduce in a certain proportion 
the European army. 

All this has been done by the 
Government of India through the 
medium of military commissions, 
while one Financial Minister was 
lying in his honoured and lamented 
grave, and the other was traversing 
the high seas in search of health, 
or comforting the merchants of 
Manchester by the promise of re- 
moving an obnoxious import duty 
which his predecessor had im- 
posed ; and so far it must be ad- 
mitted, that neither Mr. Wilson 
nor Mr. Laing has had anything 
more to do with restoring the 
financial equilibrium, than might 
consist in the pleasant process of 
casting up figures and announcing 
unexpected results; and unfortu- 
nately in every instance the results 
have contradicted the figures given. 

But it may be said that the re- 
venue of India has actually in- 
creased during the last three years, 
and surely the Financial Minister 
may claim the merit of this im- 
provement? To the extent that 
money has been received into the 
Treasury from sources of revenue 
originating with the Minister of 
Finance, he or they are entitled to 
the credit ; subject, however, to the 
serious drawback which attaches 
to measures which prove to be 
obnoxious and injudicious, and 
have to be discontinued in conse- 
quence. 

On these new sources of revenue 
we have to observe that the one 
Minister, Mr. Wilson, projected and 
imposed taxes which the other, 
Mr. Laing, is anxiously taking off; 
that one of these taxes create 
such universal discontent, it was 
found advisable not only to aban- 
don it in the middle of the financial 
year, but also to pay back nearly 
half a million of actual collection ; 
that another was never passed into 
law ; that a third has been extin- 
guished to subserve the interests 
of British capitalists, but to the 
grievous loss, inconvenience, and 
dismay of the commercial body 
of Bombay; and the fourth and 
lass is now in the agony 
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of dissolution, its lower members 
having already been amputated. 
Not one of the new taxes is likely 
to survive a period of five years’ 
duration, except the stamp tax, 
which was suggested by Mr. Ha- 
rington and Mr. Sconce, and not 
by Mr. Wilson or Mr. Laing. It 
must be allowed, then, that any 
increase of revenue from these un- 
lucky taxes, scarcely compensates 
for the ill-will they have created, 
or the moral effect of their aban- 
donment. 

If further proof were wanting to 
demonstrate that an English finan- 
cier is not the best authority on 
questions of Indian revenue, it 
might be drawn from Mr, Laing’s 
own budgets. The financial results 
of the year ending 30th April, 1862, 

rove him to have been wrong in 
1is estimate of expenditure to the 
amount of £1,714,370; and this in- 
crease was not caused by any un- 
foreseen political or military emer- 
gency, but was required to meet 
demands which would probably 
have been anticipated by a financier 
familiar with the requirements of 
the Administration. On the other 
hand, the income proved to be 
larger than Mr. Laing’s most san- 
guine calculation ; although in the 
interim he had fallen into the error 
of supposing a serious defalcation ; 
and that he had actually remitted 
one item of the revenue which had 
been included in his budget. The 
excess of income was £1,616,492, 
which happily nearly covered the 
excess of expenditure, or, according 
to Mr. Laing, by some inexplicable 
process, leaves an apparent balance 
in favour of the Treasury of 
£700,000. 

But Sir Charles Wood has de- 
monstrated that the budgets of the 
Financial Minister are disfigured 
by other serious errors and omis- 
sions; which if they happen to 
balance each other as an actual 
result, prove incontestibly that the 
Financial Minister has not made 
himself master of the true position, 
One small item of £1,090,755 was 
twice deducted by mistake, and 
this would have given a surplus; 
but Mr. Laing by a happy error 
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struck off £1,000,000 from the 
home charges without authority. 
Then, again, a clear and undis- 
puted loss by exchange, amounting 
in the aggregate for the two years 
to something more than £900,000, 
seems to have been overlooked, 
whether designedly or by accident; 
and on the other hand, a repay- 
ment from the Imperial exchequer 
of money advanced from the In- 
dian Treasury is entered as real 
revenue, and permanent taxation 
is reduced on the strength of this 
special receipt. 

All these points are patent to 
the public,and we only notice them 
to prove that a Financial Minister 
fresh from England, however able 
and cautious, ought not to be re- 
ceived as a prophet on subjects 
which are complicated with ques- 
tions seriously affecting the poli- 
tical and social interests of the 
people of India; and this observa- 
tion applies directly to Mr. Laing’s 
advocacy of the opium monopoly. 

We may premise that the opium 
revenue is derived from two diffe- 
rent sources in different parts of 
India. All the opium grown in 
Bengal is monopolized by Govern- 
ment, and sold by public auction. 
All the opium grown in foreign 
States in Central India, and desig- 
nated ‘ Malwah,’ is made liable to 
a heavy transit duty. Mr. Laing 
estimates the net revenue from 
opium at £4,000,000 sterling per 
annum; and of this amount, in 
round numbers, probably two mil- 
lions and a half is realized from 
the monopoly. 

We shall in the first place direct 
our attention to the revenue which 
is derived from the profits of this 
monopoly. 

Mr. Laing affects to consider,and 
certainly leads the public to be- 
lieve, that the opium revenue isa 
tax analogous to that which is 
levied upon spirituous liquors in 
England; and he contends that ‘as 
an English Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer goes on with equanimity 
relying on a taxation of four or 
five hundred per cent. ad valorem 
on spirits and _ tobacco for 
£20,000,000 of his revenue,’ ‘I can 
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see nothing in any general con- 
sideration as to opium to prevent 
us from doing the same.’ 

But Mr. Laing must be perfectly 
aware that the English Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could not by any 
possibility receive into his treasury 
one farthing of revenue collected 
on the principle by which the pro- 
fits of the monopoly are enforced, 
and that there is not the slightest 
analogy between the two cases. 
Mr. Laing wishes to prove that the 
opium revenue is not precarious; 
and we wiil first consider the value 
of an argument which, be it ob- 
served, is advanced in the face of 
the significant fact, that the results 
of both of his budgets have been, 
in either case, immediately endan- 
gered by unexpected changes in 
the price of opium or in the weight 
of the crop. 

Mr. Laing considers that the 
outcry against opium has been got 
up in certain quarters—such as 
ladies’ and temperance societies— 
by people ‘who denounce opium 
as a deliberate poisoning of the 


Chinese for the sake of filthy lucre,’ 


while others, he says, ‘contend that 
it had produced a most beneficial 
effect by substituting a compara- 
tively tranquil stimulus for the 
wilder excitement of intoxicating 
drinks.’ Mr. Laing’s own opinion 
is that ‘opium is neither very much 
better nor very much worse than 
gin; that every nation feels the 
want of some nervous stimulant, 
and that as the Englishman, the 
Dane, the German, and the Russian 
resort to alcohol ; so does the China- 
man resort to opium, because his 
great want lying in the imaginative 
faculties, ‘he resorts to that which 
stimulates the imagination and 
makes his sluggish brain see visions 
and dream dreams,’ He adds, that 
it is certain ‘ under all circum- 
stances and in all climates, as the 
Englishman is a drinker of spirits, 
so is the Chinaman a smoker of 
opium ; and he draws, therefore, 
the consoling inference as a finan- 
cier, that ‘we have at the bottom 
of our opium revenue one of those 
great natural instincts of a large 
population upon which English 
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Chancellors of the Exchequer con- 
fidently rely for half their revenue.’ 

The whole of this ingenious ar- 
gument is financially unsound and 
imperfect, and, moreover, is histo- 
rically untrue, China had existed 
as a prosperous and industrious 
nation for five thousand years, the 
most populous, best contented,and 
self-contained nation that has ever 
flourished on the face of the globe, 
without her people discovering any 
propensity or ‘innate want’ to in- 
dulge in the seductive and per- 
nicious habit of smoking opium ; 
and it is not true that the drug 
was received by them as a substi- 
tute for ardent spirits. Mr. Laing 
has certainly no authority for any 
such assertion, and he contradicts 
himself, immediately afterwards, to 
introduceanotherstatement equally 
untrue, that the Chinaman under 
all circumstances had smoked opiunt 
as the northern nations had drunk 
strong drinks, The Chinaman, as 
a national habit, neither smoked 
nor drank until the vice was intro- 
duced and forced upon him by the 
strong arm of a civilized and 
Christian nation. 

‘The root of calamity,’ as the 
Chinese statesmen expressively 
term the poppy, had certainly been 
known to the Chinese, and its 
deleterious and fascinating quali- 
ties had been discovered ; but the 
growth of the plant had been for- 
bidden under stringent and effectual 
laws, and the use of opium had 
been altogether discountenanced 
and restrained both by popular 
sentiment and legal penalties, 
which had entirely checked the 
destructive habit, until our mer- 
chants began their contraband 
trade under a system of bribery 
and corruption and lawless force 
on the coast of China. 

Mr. Laing thinks it right and 
fitting that a great and civilized 
Government, professing a better 
religion, and putting itself forward, 
sometimes offensively, to denounce 
moral wrong in all other countries, 
should pander to the worst and 
most pernicious propensities of the 
lower orders of a foreign nation ; 
and force upon them, in the largest 
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quantities possible, the means of 
indulging in a destructive vice, in 
order that he may receive into his 
treasury the irregular profits of 
this foul traffic. 

We decline to discuss the ques- 
tion at large in its moral bearings, 
because we do not choose to give 
Mr. Laing the advantage of select- 
ing his own ground of combat ; but 
we may briefly observe, in passing, 
that the avowed connexion of Go- 
vernment with a trade which is 
held to be infamous, not only by 
the Chinese, but by the more re- 
spectable portion of the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan community, does 
afford in itself a strong ground for 
relinquishing the monopoly. 

A well-known journal of Bom- 
bay, which on financial grounds 
advocates the continuance of the 
trade, admits ‘that were careful in- 
quiry made in this city of Bombay, 
it would be found that so strong 
an influence is Christian sentiment 
exercising upon native opinion, 
that the trade in opium is syste- 
matically and on conscientious 
grounds avoided by a greater or 
less number of native gentlemen. 
We have ourselves known an edu- 
cated native youth refuse to take 
up even the position of book-keeper 
in a firm whose transactions were 
chiefly confined to opium. And 
that the so-called Christian govern- 
ment of this country in these cir- 
cumstances should. occupy the 
place of the foremost opium mer- 
chant—indeed, of the great mono- 
polizer of the manufacture, and the 
trade, is, we think, what it is de- 
clared to be, a public scandal.’ 

On a broad and general view of 
this part of the subject, and with 
an intimate knowledge of native 
opinion, we believe that the actual 
amount of revenue, or any amount, 
received from the opium monopoly, 
would not in the long run compen- 
sate a government so peculiarly 
situated as that of British India, 
for the loss of character, power, and 
influence which unavoidably tlows 
from its connexion with a disrepu- 
table trade. 

However, not to dwell upon this 
part of the question—and in this 
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utilitarian age we are aware that 
moral views, however sound, have 
little weight in a financial budget— 
we would wish to point out that in 
narrowing his argument to the 
mere doubt whether the opium re- 
venue is precarious, and in coming 
to the conclusion that it rests on 
the firm foundation of a national 
want which we are bound to sup- 
ply, Mr. Laing has purposely con- 
cealed or has ignorantly overlooked 
one element of insecurity which, 
we firmly believe, will in a few 
years be found to supersede all the 
probabilities and chances upon 
which he is pleased to rely. 

We may be disposed to concede 
that the habit of smoking opium 
has fastened upon the Chinese with 
so much strength that it may con- 
tinue and increase. We think this 
may be as probable as that the 
vicious habit of drinking spirituous 
liquor has increased in England 
under our Excise laws; and pre- 
eminently in India under British 
rule. We will assume, what we be- 
lieve in sorrow, that the destruc- 
tive vice, aided by our arms and 
supplied by our policy, has become 
too strong for the Government of 
China, and that opium will con- 
tinue to be smuggled along the 
whole coast as heretofore, and in 
greater quantities under the new 
system by which Mr. Laing calcu- 
lates that the drug may be supplied 
at a cheaper rate; we will also 
suppose that the contraband growth 
of the poppy in China, which has 
commenced under the anarchy of 
civil war, may not extend and alto- 
gether supersede our commerce. 
But it does not therefore follow, as 
a question of profit—and the re- 
venue depends upon this profit— 
that the Bengal ryot will long con- 
tinue quiescent under the system 
of wholesale robbery practised by 
our Government upon him; and 
we would ask Mr, Laing, not as a 
moralist, but as a financier and a 
statesman, how he can reconcile it 
to himself, with the case of the in- 
digo planters and the Sonthals be- 
fore him; and with the further 
significant fact, that since the mu- 
tiny one-third of the cultivation of 
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the poppy has been thrown down 
by the ryots, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the opium agents ; to 
pass over in silence the main point, 
that what is called opium revenue 
in Bengal is derived from a source 
wholly illegal and unconstitutional 
and therefore is liable to successful 
resistance at any moment. 

We believe that Mr. Laing’s finan- 
cial statements are, from probably 
unavoidable causes, untrustworthy ; 
but still, when a notorious fact was 
before him—a fact which it is alto- 
gether impossible for him to have 
overlooked ; and when that fact 
does materially and vitally affect 
his own ground of argument, it 
surely was his duty, in all fairness, 
to dispose of it, whether he chose 
to deny or admit its ultimate effect. 
On the contrary, Mr. Laing, in his 
financial statement of the 17th 
April, deliberately endeavours to 
lead the public to believe that the 
opium revenue of Bengal rests upon 
the same foundation as the excise 
duties of England, or as the liquor 
contracts in India; whereas he 
knew perfectly well that the profits 
derived by the Government were 
altogether different in their nature ; 
and that neither in England nor on 
the Continent, nor in India nor 
elsewhere in any known country— 
civilized or uncivilized, Christian, 
Mahomedan, or Pagan—does there 
exist, or has ever existed, any ana- 
logous instance of a revenue raised 
from the hard-working classes, on 
a principle so absolutely tyrannical 
or unfair. 

The Excise laws, so far as they 
go, are prohibitive ; but whether so 
regarded or not, the trade in in- 
toxicating liquor is carried on by 
private individuals, not by the 
Government. Under the genius 
and theory of the English consti- 
tution, the interference of the Ex- 
ecutive or the Legislature with 
individual action is not allowable. 
Certain pursuits are known to be 
infamous and injurious ; but unless 
they violate any statute or common 
law, or affect the public weal, in- 
terference is held to be an infringe- 
ment on the liberty of the subject. 
Thus London abounds in hells or 
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gambling houses, gin palaces, and 
brothels; enormous profits, of 
course, are received from these dens 
of iniquity, and to a certain extent 
they are held to be a public re- 
proach and a social evil, but the 
infamy does not attach to the Go- 
vernment. If, however, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with a view 
to improve his financial budget, 
were to monopolize the trade in 
gin, to confiscate the liquor over 
all England, and take possession of 
it at a nominal price, and then to 
sell it in the market at its full value; 
or to receive the wages of prostitu- 
tion as the fair Government profit 
of ministering to the ‘ innate wants’ 
of some foreign nation; or to share 
the profits of the gambling table 
and call the proceeds revenue, Mr. 
Laing might be entitled to quote 
the precedent as a case in point; 
but we doubt whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with all 
his eloquence, would be able to 
satisfy the lords and gentlemen of 
an English parliament that any 
budget resting on such conditions 
was framed on sound principles. 

We shall have occasion hereafter 
to show that the Opium Revenue, 
as it is called, is merely the unfair 
profit of extortionate purchase ; but 
in the first place, we would wish to 
consider what, in a legal and con- 
stitutional sense, has always been 
held to be fair taxation in India; 
and then we shall be in a better 
position to determine whether the 
opium revenue is levied on any 
legitimate principle. 

In ancient times the Hindoo 
rajahs and Mahomedan princes re- 
ceived from the land a tax or rent, 
which was estimated at about one- 
tenth of the value of the produce 
according to its market price, or 
paid in kind. There were besides 
other small cesses, not actually 
paid into the Government treasury, 
but received, with the sanction of 
the Sovereign, and regulated by 
usage, by the village and Govern- 
ment officials. The Moghul em- 
peror, Akbar, abolished all other 
cesses on the land, and raised the 
tax or rent to an estimated propor- 
tion of one-third ; and this was the 
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highest rate ever taken by any Go- 
vernment, and was considered to be 
burdensome. It forms the basis, 
too, of our own land-tax in India. 

There were some other municipal 
taxes in the shape of town duties, 
variously designated in different 
parts of the country; and transit- 
duties were taken on merchandize 
passing through the country. These 
taxes fell upon tradespeople and 
merchants, and did not affect the 
agricultural classes, and therefore 
do not apply to the present ques- 
tion. And as regards transit duties, 
the Anglo-Indian Government has 
not only ostentatiously abolished 
them as inconsistent with sound 
principles, and incompatible with 
the just rights of trade, within the 
limits of our own frontier, but has 
urged upon all native princes and 
chieftains to relinquish them in in- 
dependent States. 

Let us then consider how far the 
theory of Indian taxation, as it has 
come down to us, or has been 
ostensibly practised by us, justifies 
the revenue which we derive from 
the purchase and sale of opium in 
Bengal. 

We take our data from the cau- 
tious and reluctant evidence given 
by opium agents, being Government 
officials, before the Indigo Com- 
mission ; and from the correspon- 
dence of these gentlemen with the 
Board of Revenue, during the panic 
occasioned by the sudden abandon- 
ment of a large proportion of poppy 
cultivation by the ryots. It will 
be understood that the duty and 
desire of the witnesses, in accord- 
ance with the natural bias of their 
position, was to represent every- 
thing connected with the collection 
of opium revenue from a favourable 
point of view, but we are content 
to receive it as it is given, 

From this evidence it would ap- 
pear that the ryot is required to 
grow the poppy plant at his own 
risk, upon land for which he has 
paid the full government rent, and 
in addition to this various cesses, 
which he is compelled to pay to 
government underlings, who are set 
over him as spies and overseers; 
and which may be estimated at 
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fifty per cent. on his proper rent; 
and that after he has tilled his 
land, watched and watered and 
gathered his crop, he is then 
driven by his taskmasters to the 
government godowns or stores in 
Patna or Benares, in some in- 
stances about one hundred miles 
distant, and is then and there 
obliged to deposit the fruits of his 
labour at a price which is certainly 
not more than one-eighth of its 
real marketable value-—that is to 
say, of the value for which he 
could sell his opium were the 
Government interference with- 
drawn. Now, let it be noted that, 
it is out of the profit arising from 
this illegal transaction—being the 
difference between the price paid 
under a compulsory sale to the 
Government, and the price received 
by Government on the open sale 
by auction of the same drug; with- 
out any manipulation or manufac- 
ture to alter its value, on 50,000 
chests of opium—which constitutes 
the opium revenue, and which Mr. 
Laing contends is to be placed in 
the same category as the revenue 
derived from excise in England. 
The system pursued is simply as 
follows, Every ryot holding land 
(and his occupancy of the land is 
an hereditary right and a present 
necessity) in that part of the coun- 
try which is favourable for the 
culture of the poppy plant, is ex- 
pected to take out a license to 
cultivate a certain quantity, and to 
accept certain advances from Go- 
vernment, under an engagement to 
grow and deliver a specified quan- 
tity of opium, at a price fixed by 
Government. These advances ap- 
pear to average about 2s, per seer 
(two lbs.), 2.¢, about 1s. per Ib. 
The whole of the poppy cultivation 
is divided into sections called 
khuttas. There are probably ten 
or fifteen ryots included in one 
khutta. At the head of each sec- 
tion is a responsible party called 
a khuttadar. This khuttadar is a 
middleman, acting between the 
Government and the ryot, and in 
concert with another well-known 
middleman, called the zemindar. 
The khuttadar is nominally elected 
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by the ryot; but it creeps out in 
the cautious evidence of the opium 
agents that, for the most part, he 
is nominated by the government 
official, and he is always subject to 
his approval. He receives from 
Government the nominal commis- 
sion of one rupee for every maund 
of opium delivered into the stores ; 
and this, by a mere fiction, is sup- 
posed to compensate him for the 
labour and risk of looking after the 
whole khutta ; for making good all 
defalcations ; for supplying tenants 
to undertake the liabilities of ab- 
sconding absentees; for making 
good any failure of crop arising 
out of alleged neglect ; for the pre- 
vention of contraband sales of the 
drug—that is, sale to any party 
other than the Government ; and, 
in fact, for securing against all 
chances that a certain quantity of 
the poisonous drug shall be duly 
delivered into the Government 
store-rooms at Patna or Benares ; 
and to make the matter doubly 
sure, the khuttadar is obliged to 
lodge the security of some banker, 
or other capitalist, that he will 
make good his contract. 

As regards this khuttadar, it is 
admitted, by all the opium agents, 
that he could not undertake such 
responsibilities on the commission 
allowed, and that he has to gain 
his recompense elsewhere ; and it 
is perfectly understood that this 
compensation is squeezed out of 
the ryots by irregular cesses of an 
unlimited amount, but which is 
not allowed any place in the Go- 
vernmentaccounts. Mr. Kingstates, 
and his evidence is fully corrobo- 
rated by all the other agents, that 
the sum allowed ‘is manifestly in- 
sufficient but notwithstanding 
. that, the office is much coveted— 
that a cess, known by the name of 
khurcha, has long been prevalent. 
It is levied from the ryots by the 
khuttadar at the final adjustment 
of their yearly accounts. He adds, 
‘In most, if not in all, of the dis- 
tricts of this agency, this cess has 
assumed dimensions that allow of 
those large douceurs being paid 
out of it to the “umlah” (native 
clerks of the opium agents), which 
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the customs of the country and the 
habits of the people render it next 
to impossible to prevent.’ Mr. 
King, however, elsewhere explains 
that these customary presents or 
bribes to the underlings of his 
agency are given by the ryots to 
prevent them from making false 
returns and false reports, which 
would bring down upon the ryot 
ruinous prosecution. ; 

Mr. King closes his evidence 
characteristically, after describing 
a system essentially defective and 
unsafe. ‘Whatever objections may 
be urged against the (khutta daree) 
system, I would state it as my 
opinion, formed after an experience 
of twenty-two years’ service in this 
department, that no other system 
could be devised which would 
work nearly so well as the khutta- 
war system has done, and still 
does.’ Mr. King should have added, 
as a Government scheme. 

Mr. Farquharson, another agent, 
treats this part of the subject more 
naively ; for after dwelling upon 
the fees extorted by all parties 
coming between the Government 
and the ryot, he adds—‘ The money 
spent in these fees is deducted by, 
the khuttadars in their accounts 
with the individual cultivators, and 
distributed by them amongst the 
district umlah. Zhe ryot has no- 
thing to do with the matter beyond 
submitting to the deduction in his 
accounts, which he generally does 
most patiently.’ We quite believe 
that the ryot has nothing for it 
but submission ; but we may as- 
sure Mr. Farquharson that such 
submission to heavy exactions, 
however patiently endured, is tan- 
tamount in most cases to the per- 
petual poverty, misery, and con- 
cealed disaffection of the whole 
— of ryots, and is a very serious 
evil. 

Mr. Farquharson views the ques- 
tion differently, and agrees with his 
brother agent, Mr. King, ‘ that the 
khuttawaree system of mutual aid 
and security works perfectly and 
most beneficially to all parties con- 
cerned, The ryot is rarely harassed 
for debt incurred through his 
opium venture, and the Government 
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has no outstanding balance to con- 
fuse its accounts, or obstruct Us ope- 
rations,” 

There is no ‘mutual aid’ in the 
question. Government exacts from 
the ryot his last farthing if his 
opium fails, and all he possesses, 
except the plough which is required 
to turn up the poppy ground the 
next year; and when he is unable 
to pay more, his neighbour is com- 

elled to make good the balance ; 

ut neither party has the slightest 
claim upon the other in the sense 
of mutual aid. 

Before closing upon this point of 
unauthorized cesses, we may as well 
explain, in Mr. King’s words, the 
circumstance which places the ryot 
in the hands of the native official. 
Every foot of poppy cultivation 
has to be measured to prevent 
smuggled sales, and he says, ‘ These 
are the two great occasions on 
which the people are most liable to 
be harassed by the native umlah, 
from the goomashta down to the 
zillahdar. If these people do not 
get the customary offerings, they 
then frighten the cultivators by 
telling them either that their culti- 
vation is short, and they will have 
to be sent into the station ; or that 
the crop has been estimated at 
eight or ten seers per beegah when 
it ought strictly to have been put 
down at a much lower rate.’ 

We have not space in the present 
paper to enter into the minor evils 
of the system ; but we may ebserve 
in passing, that every opium agent, 
whilst he admits that the ryots are 
subject to undue exactions by the 
middlemen and underlings, attri- 
butes their submission to these un- 
fair demands to their gross igno- 
rance of their own rights under a 
regular government. But these gen- 
tlemen seem to be judicially blind 
to the natural corollary, that the 
same information that would open 
the eyes of the ryot to the lesser 
evil, would also enlighten him upon 
the more material point, that the 
Government is unfairly taking from 
them wholesale, that which the 
underling is picking up in crumbs ; 
and that the whole of this system 
of petty spies and tyrants is the 
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unavoidable consequence of the 
monopoly itself. 

From what has been said, it must 
be clear that the only constitutional 
lien the Government holds upon 
the land is the rent or tax payable 
upon each beegah, as fixed at its 
own pleasure ; that with respect to 
land under poppy cultivation, the 
revenue officer receives his full 
rent, the zemindar receives his dues, 
sometimes enhanced enormously, 
the khuttadar receives his cess, and 
the underlings of the opium agents 
in their hired capacity as spies an 
overseers, exact in addition to all 
this unknown sums, to prevent 
false returns, which would bring 
down upon the ryot and his be- 
longings complete ruin; and yet 
we have not touched upon the main 
evil, which is, the confiscation of 
the produce of the field for Govern- 
ment purposes, 

We call it confiscation, because, 
although there is a nominal price 
paid for the opium before and after 
delivery, yet it is abundantly 
proved that this money never does 
reach the hand of the ryot. It is 
paid to the khuttadar, who repays 
it to the zemindar in part, after de- 
ducting his own charges and those 
of the umlah; and the zemindar 
returns it the same day to the re- 
venue officer, as the Government 
rent on the land; having in the first 
place satisfied his own claim, at a 
rate which is admitted. to be in 
some cases three hundred per cent. 
above the real demand. 

We come at last to the main 
point—the price which is paid by 
Government for the opium, as com- 
pared with the real marketable 
value of the drug; for as a revenue 
question the whole argument turns 
upon this, and the manner of pay- 
ment. 

Towards the end of the year 1859 
the Board of Revenue was obliged 
to call the attention of Government 
to the alarming decrease in the 
cultivation of opium throughout 
all Bengal. In a letter from the 
Junior Secretary of the Board, un- 
der date 21st September, 1859, it is 
stated that in the Behar agency 
alone ‘it has fallen off at the rate 
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of 31,000 beegahs per annum,’ and 
that altogether in this district the 
cultivation had diminished from 
413,991 beegahs to 341,502; and 
the quantity produced, from an 
average of 27,745 chests, taken over 
ten years up to 1856-57, to 15,245 
chests. It is elsewhere stated that 
a further decrease of 15,000 or 
20,000 beegahs had been announced 
for the current year. The returns 
from Benares were not completed ; 
but out of two divisions or sub- 
agencies, it appeared that 36,471 
cultivators had thrown up their 
poppy fields ; and the same alarm- 
ing symptom was extending every- 
where. The Board of Revenue, in 
natural panic, had called for special 
reports from every opium agent ; 
and in the meantime it suggests 
that the price of opium to be paid 
to the cultivator, should be raised 
from three rupees four annas per 
seer (two pounds), to three rupees 
eight annas—i.e., from 6s. 6d. to 7s., 
being equal to 3s, 6d. per pound. 

It is instructive to consider the 
subject as it is laid before us by the 
Revenue Board :— 

In 1850 it became apparent that the 
rates paid for opium afforded the cultiva- 
tor a remunerative profit far in excess of 
that yielded by any other product, the 
effect of which was to give an artificial 
value to the lands upon which the poppy 
was grown : inasmuch as the zemindars, 
taking advantage of the liberality of 
Government towards the cultivators, in- 
creased the rent of poppy land three or 
four hundred per cent. in excess of that 
paid for land producing ordinary crops ; 
and thus the landholders became the 
great gainers by this extra price (an ad- 
vance of sixpence per pound), and not the 
ryots who produced the crops. To pre- 
vent this, therefore, it was determined to 
reduce the price paid for opium to a scale 
more in accordance with the real value of 
land and labour ; and by thus diminish- 
ing the expenses of manufacture, to in- 
crease the stability of the opium revenue. 


The price was therefore reduced 


from three rupees ten annas to 
three rupees four annas; and a fur- 
ther reduction to three rupees was 
contemplated, when it was found 
that the last straw had broken the 
camel’s back; and that under the 
new light of revolution the beast of 
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burthen was beginning to wince 
under its load. 

We shall presently have occasion 
to examine whether the zemindar 
was encouraged to add three or 
four hundred per cent. to his rent 
from any alediiion that the poppy 
crop was imordinately paid; or 
whether he was not simply taking 
advantage of the Government com- 
pulsion, exercised through a multi- 
tude of ill-paid or unpaid func- 
tionarves, to force from the unfor- 
tunate ryot the whole of the price 
of the opium paid by Government, 
and not embezzled by underlings, 
as his rent on the land; without 
leaving the cultivator any recom- 
pense whatever for his Jabour and 
risk. This was the real state of 
the case; but the Revenue Board, 
and those under them, as well as 
the Minister of Finance, close their 
eyes to the truth. 

All the opium agents dutifully 
and deferentially adopt the theory 
that the poppy cultivation had 
diminished because the price paid 
had been reduced. Mr. Hollings 
suggests as a remedy that the price 
should be raised from 6s. 6d. to 

s. 6d, and even 8s, per seer. Mr, 

ing thinks that 3 rupees ten 
annas, or 6s. 9d., might be given. 
Mr. Field thinks that 7s. 3d. should 
be fixed. Mr. Pugh hopes that 7s, 
would be enough to recover the 
cultivation ; and so on throughout 
the whole agency. 

It is melancholy and remarkable 
that not one of the gentlemen, em- 
ployed in this somewhat degrading 
service, should have treated the 
question as it really stood between 
the Government and the ryot; or 
ventured to touch upon the actual 
fact that the price paid by Govern- 
ment, whether taken at 6s. per seer, 
the minimum, or 8s,,the maximum, 
bore no proportion whatever to the 
intrinsic value of the article bought 
and sold ; that heretofore the drug 
had been cultivated and delivered 
into store under compulsion ; but 
that since the rebellion, and with 
the example of the indigo ryots 
before them and among them, the 

ot was disposed to assert his 
right under existing laws to culti- 
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vate his fields at his own pleasure 
and for his own benefit. 

At the very moment that the 
Secretary of the Revenue Board 
was magnanimously recommend- 
ing that the price should be raised 
to 3s. 6d. per pound, and under 
necessity to 4s., the same opium 
was selling, under the authority of 
the Board, by open auction in the 
Calcutta market, by thousands of 
chests, in one day, at the rate of 
2400 rupees per chest of 140 pounds; 
that is to say, at the rate of 17 
rupees per pound, or 34s., leaving 
a clear profit to Government of 30s. 
per pound; or allowing for costs of 
transport, 29s., that is to say, about 
one thousand per cent.; and it is 
this profit—which, however, does 
not represent the actual loss to the 
ryot, because the system subjects 
him, as has been shown, to many 
other exactions and vexatious de- 
mands upon his time and pocket— 
which Mr. Laing assures us forms 
a fair and certain item in his 
Indian budget. 

Now here is the simple fact, dis- 
guise it as we may. The opium 
market in Calcutta is a sort of 
gambling hell—we use the word in 
its technical sense only ; the price 
rises and falls under unhealthy 
panics, unfounded rumours, and 
fraudulent intrigue. Large for- 
tunes may be made or lost in a 
morning ; the trade is carried on 
in clippers; and a day sooner or 
later makes men millionnaires or 
bankrupts. The traffic is main- 
tained in China by smuggling; and 
from the day the seed is sown in 
the ground until the juice helps to 
poison some unhappy Chinaman, 
the whole transaction is mixed up 
and darkened by fraud and crime, 
But as concerns the question before 
us, what we wish to impress upon 
the public mind is, that the profit 
derived from the purchase and sale 
of opium is not revenue in a legal 
or constitutional sense, but is con- 
fiscation. It is the mere forcible 
appropriation of one description of 
crop which the ryot has grown by 
the sweat of his brow, and which 
is taken from him by the strong 
hand of a powerful government, in 
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contravention of every theory under 
which it pretends to derive revenue 
from the land. The Government 
might in like manner monopolize 
grain, cotton, rice, or any other 
product, buy it in at a nominal 
price, and sell it at ten times its 
value, and instead of four millions, 
might exact forty millions; but the 
profit gained by such monopolies 
would not be revenue, but robbery, 
and the opium revenue properly 
comes under the same designation. 

When, therefore, statesmen and 
political writers triumphantly ask 
what is to be done about the reve- 
nue, and how can the Government 
afford to give up four millions ster- 
ling per annum? we answer that 
this is not revenue, it is confisca- 
tion. The loss would be a great 
gain. We go further, and we re- 
spectfully declare our belief, not 
only that the Government can very 
well afford to give up this revenue, 
but, moreover, the contrary is the 
real and self-evident truth—that 
the Government cannot afford to 
take this money much longer in 
the manner now done. 

It is very well for opium agents, 
under the terror of the Revenue 
Board, and with the fear of the 
Financial Minister before their 
eyes, to be blind to the real cause 
of the sudden decrease in poppy 
cultivation within the last five years. 

The rise in the price of cereals 
may be one cause, as they allege; 
and this affords a very sufficient 
ground for coming to a different 
conclusion to that which was 
adopted by the agents. On their 
own showing, the price of opium 
ought to have been nearly doubled, 
to make it correspond with the rise 
in the price of other products; but 
apart from this, the opium agents 
and the Revenue Board appear to 
be judicially blind to the obvious 
truth, that the ryot, since the 
memorable year 1857, is beginning 
to inquire into and assert his civil 
rights as laid down in the theory 
of our Government, but denied and 
disallowed in the practice. The 
ryot has found out that the Go- 
vernment has no power, under any 
law, to seize upon the produce of 
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his field, for which he has paid the 
full tax or rent, or to deprive him 
of the fruits of his labour to enrich 
its own coffers; and although by 
opportune advances and threats 
and cajolery we may prop up this 
proceeding for a time, yet it 1s our 
firm belief that in a few years it 
will die a natural death, leaving 
a very disagreeable odour behind 
it. 

Again, it is affirmed by one 
opium agent after another, and the 
assertion is adopted and endorsed 
by Mr. Laing, that the price paid 
by Government to the ryot, how- 
ever far below the market value of 
the article, is at least fully remu- 
nerative to the ryot. Thus Mr. 
Laing, in his financial statement, 
observes : ‘ In fact, the cultivation 
of opium is so profitable to the 
ryot, and so popular, that we can 
get almost any quantity we like at 
those prices, especially in our own 
territories, where the profit to the 
cultivator is not curtailed by ex- 
cessive land assessment, transit 
duties, profits to middlemen, and 
usurious interest on advances.’ 
What we have already shown 
proves how little Mr. Laing under- 
stood the question of poppy culti- 
vation; and we shall presently 
show by figures that even if the 
whole price of the poppy was paid 
into the hands of the ryot instead 
of the middleman, and that the 
zemindar did not take advantage 
of the compulsory culture of the 
plant to raise the rent 300 or 400 
per cent., as it is admitted is some- 
times done, the price paid does not 
cover the actual cost of raising the 
plant. 

Mr. Hollings, a principal opium 
agent, who was selected by Govern- 
ment to give evidence before the 
Indigo Commission, laid before 
that court carefully prepared tables 
of the cost of raising the poppy 
by high culture and low culture ; 
that is, at the highest cost on the 
best land, and the lowest cost on 
inferior land. His first estimate 
gives 30 rupees per beegah, and 
his second gives 18 rupees; taking 
the mean between the two, and 
the cost is 24 rupees, or £2 8s. To 
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cover the expenditure, and give a 
seeming profit, Mr. Hollings as- 
sumes that the outturn of opium 
on the best land would average ten 
seers, or twenty pounds, per beegah, 
and on the inferior five seers, or 
ten pounds. Unfortunately for this 
calculation, however, the Indigo 
Commission had received from an 
authentic source, Mr. Farquharson, 
a tabular statement, showing the 
actual produce per beegah, taking 
an average over ten years, and from 
all parts of the country ; and it is 
there shown that a beegah onl 
yields five seers, seven and a half 
chuttachs, or about five, one-third. 
At 3rs. 8a. per seer, this would 
give 18 rupees 1o annas per beegah 
to cover an actual expenditure of 
24 rupees; or in English money, 
the ryot receives £1 17s. 8d., and 
expends £2 8s., losing on each 
beegah tos, per annum. 

Mr. Hollings admits, however, 
that his estimate of expenditure 
does not include the costs ‘for 
stock, implements of husbandry, 
or other miscellaneous expenses, a 
share of which should of course be 

ut upon the beegah of poppy 
as under consideration. He 
adds, ‘nor does it comprise poppy 
leaves and trash, which are not, 
however, sufficiently remunerative 
to affect much the general results, 
as regards profit and loss. Leaves 
and trash upon the average, I be- 
lieve, barely pay the labour em- 
ployed in their production.’ 

Now, if the ryot did receive bond 
Jide the price fixed by Government 
for his opium, it will be seen at 
once that this would not compen- 
sate him for the actual cost of 
production; but when it is ad- 
mitted by the opium agents that 
not one farthing of this money is 
ever paid into the hands of the 
ryot,—that it is received by the 
khuttadar, mulcted at his own dis- 
cretion in fees for himself and a 
large body of greedy government 
officials, the native clerks of the 
opium agents ; and then made over 
to the zemindars, who take some- 
times 300 or 400 per cent. above 
the proper rent of the opium land, 
and pay back any residue to the 
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revenue officer,—it may easily be 
understood that the loss to the 
ryot by the culture of opium here- 
tofore has been as heavy, in pro- 
portion to his small means, as the 
gain to the Government has been 
inordinate. 

There is a confession of this 
truth in Mr. Laing’s own state- 
ment ; as with a view to restore 
the cultivation of the plant to its 
former breadth, and to foster the 
trade, he admits that a largely 
enhanced price is now to be given. 

The opium has been grown by 
compulsion, in fact, and the ryot 
has submitted to exactions from 
middlemen of all classes, simply 
because he knew no better, and 
had always considered the least 
wish of the Government to be 
binding upon him. The ryot has, 
morally speaking, been in a state 
of serfdom, without civil or politi- 
cal rights, or- any inclination or 
power to resist exactions, except 
the law of usage, to which, secretly 
or openly, he has always tenaciously 
adhered. 

But a change has taken place, 
and the first result has been that 
the ryots have refused to cultivate 
indigo for the mere benefit of the 
European capitalist ; and the second 
is, that he hesitates to cultivate 
opium for the mere benefit of the 
Government. In both instances, 
he stands upon the firm ground of 
law and constitutional right; and 
if the Government is to fight the 
battle, it must be against its own 
rules and declarations, and by 
mere brute force. 

Is the Anglo-Indian Government 
strong enough to fight out this 
battle with any chance of success ? 
It may be said that it is strong 
enough ; that the nations of India 
are now powerless, that they have 
tried their strength and have failed, 
and that we are now better pre- 
pared against insurrection than 
ever; that we have a larger mili- 
tary force, and of better material. 
All this is true, but it proves 
nothing to the purpose. 

The result of the mutiny of 1857 
does not indicate, in any degree, 
the result that might follow upon 
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a popular insurrection in a contest 
for civil rights. 

The mutiny was the reckless and 
unmeaning effort of an undisci- 
plined army, which had no sub- 
stantial grievance of its own, and 
which had, on the contrary, been 

etted and pampered, like over-fed 
Sane into rampant discontent. 
Their pretext for revolt was false 
and pretended, or at best imagi- 
nary. Their only fact, the greased 
cartridge, had ceased to be a fact 
before the mutiny began. By 
mutiny, the sepoys lost the only 
ground they stood upon. An army 
at war with its own government is 
no longer an army. It stands 
opposed to everything which gives 
it strength and coherence. It was 
fighting against all law, civil and 
military: it was without comman- 
ders, without resources, without 
prestige or plan. While the mutiny 
lasted, it was a rushing torrent, 
carrying everything before it which 
lay in its way, destroying every- 
thing; but naturally and inevit- 
ably, in obedience to the law of 
order, descending to its own proper 
level, where it was certain to sub-. 
side into calmness and stagnation. 
The mutiny failed because it was 
a crime and a blunder from the 
first. 

But the resistance of a people to 
any real wrong illustrates another 
law of hydrostatics, altogether dif- 
ferent from the downward course 
of a turbulent torrent. It repre- 
sents the power of repulsion of 
water forced into a vessel beyond 
its natural capacity. The people 
of India will bear the burdens 
which from time immemorial they 
have been accustomed to bear. 
They will pay land-tax, mohturfa, 
or other dues ; but they expect to 
reap where they have sown, They 
will give the Government its own, 
and with usury, be it taken in kind 
or in coin ; but the produce of the 
land is their own property, and 
the Government has no authority 
or precedent to seize the opium at 
any price, much less at a price so 
far below the market value. Now, 
let us illustrate the distinction 
between the mutiny and a real 
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popular insurrection, by an in- 
stance taken from India itself. 

The Bengal army was not less 
than 150,000 men in strength, and 
with contingent forces, probably 
numbered 200,000 fighting men, 
fully armed and disciplined; yet 
they were beaten and subdued by 
small detachments and inconsider- 
able armies, and their very name 
and existence were destroyed off 
the face of the earth. At the close 
of the mutiny, a small tribe of 
ignorant men, the Sonthals, scarcely 
beyond savages in knowledge, 
without arms, without resources, 
nearly without means of subsist- 
ence, rose up in civil rebellion, and 
successfully resisted the British 
Government in the full tide of its 
military success. We ask how the 
Sonthals should have compelled 
the British Government to listen to 
their grievances and redress their 
wrongs by open insurrection, 
when a powerful army had just 
failed and been rooted out? And 
we answer, that it was the power 
of truth, which is great, and shall 
prevail, and in obedience to the 
fundamental laws which govern 
States and limit the power of the 
ruler. 

Again, the indigo ryots of Ben- 
gal, enlightened by late events, are 
now fighting their own battle with 
civil weapons and passive resist- 
ance, and we believe that they 
will beat the monied aristocracy of 
Calcutta, simply because they have 
law and right on their side. The 
local government may not listen 
to their complaints ; it may forge 
new chains, in the shape of con- 
tract bills, and it may endeavour 
to force the cultivation of: indigo 
for the benefit of the European 
capitalist, or opium to fill its own 
exchequer ; but He who rules 
governments will listen in his 
own good time, and the immutable 
law of justice will vindicate its 
own power and rectify what is 
wrong. 

When, therefore, Mr. Laing as- 
sures the Government that a 
revenue which rests upon the ‘in- 
nate wants’ of a large nation is not 
precarious, he loses sight of or wil- 
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fully closes his eyes to the opposite 
fact, that the profit is acquired in 
defiance of a law of right as urgent 
and domineering as the supposed 
‘innate want’ which creates the 
demand. 

But, besides the revenue derived 
from the monopoly of opium grown 
within the limits of our own terri- 
tories, an income of probably one 
million and a half is received as a 
transit duty on opium produced 
in independent States in Central 
India. 

There is nothing unconstitutional 
or illegal in levying transit duties. 
They were in existence long before 
the map of India became all red. 
But at the same time there is a 
gross inconsistency. The British 
Government, in the interests of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Li- 
verpool, has not only abolished 
transit duties on every description 
of traffic within its own frontiers, 
but by treaty and entreaty, and the 
moral compulsion of supreme 
power, has induced most of the 
independent chieftains to give up 
this source of revenue. And notably 
in the case of his Highness the 
Nizam, it has availed itself of its 
position to strike out this item of 
revenue in the assigned districts ; 
contrary to the treaty, in violation 
of its trust, and without offering to 
make any compensation. When, 
therefore, it thus lays down a prin- 
ciple of government, and proclaims 
internal free trade as the only 
sound system of administration, it 
has no right to demand an enor- 
mous transit duty on the produce 
of states lying in the midst of its 
own overgrown territories. The 
opium should be allowed to pass 
free into British India, but it would 
be open to the Government to take 
an export duty before shipping 
from its own subjects; and as we 
now possess the whole seaboard of 
India,from Kurrachee to the mouths 
of the Boorhampooter, with the ex- 
ception of one or two ports held 
by France and Portugal, whose co- 
operation might easily be gained 
for a consideration; an arrangement 
might surely be made which would 
relieve the whole subject from its 
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present difficulties and objection- 
able character. 

But again, it may be said that, 
in the present state of Indian 
finance, we are not in a position to 
forego, or even tamper with, the 
existing revenue; that we have 
only just escaped from the gulf of 
insolvency by the skill and ability 
of the Minister of Finance, who 
has converted a perennial deficit 
into a substantive surplus; and that 
we must carefully husband our ac- 
tual resources. According to Mr. 
Laing the whole political, social, 
and financial condition of India 
has been renovated by his appear- 
ance in the Indian Council. Doubt, 
despondency, debt, disaffection, 
and any further amount of itera- 
tion, denoting difficulty and de- 
struction, oppressed the Govern- 
ment and the people of India, and 
have been changed, by some unex- 
plained process, into hope, wealth, 
and perfect contentment. Let us 
consider how far these representa- 
tions are correct, taking for our 
texts the figures upon which Mr. 
Laing has founded his somewhat 
egotistical pretensions. 

Now, if one curious fact stands 
out more prominently than another 
in Mr. Laing’s own statement, it 
is that, from some unexplained 
cause, the revenues of India have 
silently, visibly, and rapidly in- 
creased during the last ten years; 
but with accumulated buoyancy 
during the last five years; having 
acquired considerable impetus 
since, and apparently from, the mu- 
tiny—a significant fact, to which 
we would wish to draw attention. 

Mr. Laing says— 


The total revenue of India ten years 
ago was £29,210,000, and it is now 
£43, 750,000. 

The average revenue of three years 
before the mutiny, or 1855-56-57, was 
£31,980,000 ; that of the three years, 
1860-61-62, is £43, 203,000. 

We have, therefore, an increase of 
£14,500,000 a year in ten years, and of 
£11,000,000 a year in five years. 

Of this increase not quite £1, 500,000 
is due to opium, and about £5,000,000 
to new taxes, as the income-tax and en- 
hanced duties on salt, stamps, and cus- 
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toms. Another million may be due to 
acquisitions of territory. 

There remains therefore, an increase of 
£7,000,000 in ten years, or £4,500,000 
in five years, which is due solely to the 
elasticity of the existing revenue. 


These are Mr. Laing’s own words; 
and we may add, that probably the 
resent revenue is more easily col- 
ected, and is intrinsically less bur- 
densome, than the smaller revenue 
taken in 1852—it being a fact, that 
the tax on land has been very con- 
siderably reduced all over India 
during the ten years indicated ; 
while a great variety of Mohturfa 
taxes, transit dues, and other cesses 
have been wholly abolished. 

But this extraordinary elasticity 
in the finances is not to be ac- 
counted for, wholly or in part, by 
any alteration in the financial ar- 
rangements ; much less by the ap- 
pointment of a financial minister 
from home. It is to be traced to 
causes lying deep in the social con- 
dition of the whole body politic of 
the nations of India, and it is at 
once a sign of great promise and of 
solemn warning. For the last 
twelve years India has been steadily 
draining the whole of Europe of 
its silver bullion. Eight, ten, and 
twelve millions sterling, in silver 
coin, has been annually transported 
on the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers to the Indian markets; 
and still, like the daughters of the 
horse-leech, they cry for more. 
During the last thirty years the 
import and export trade of India 
has risen cent. per cent. But the 
most extraordinary change has 
taken place within the last five 
years in the price of labour and of 
every description of field produce. 
Tables carefully prepared and col- 
lated one with the other, show that 
all over the country the rise in 
value of property of every descrip- 
tion is sack more than commen- 
surate with the rise of revenue; 
and in many large localities, such 
as the Presidencies, or other popu- 
lous cities, the rise in prices is pro- 
bably cent. per cent. upon former 
averages. The real material wealth 
of India is therefore perhaps sixty 
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per cent. greater than it was ten 
years ago; and the present revenue 
bears a less proportion to the in- 
come of the population than the 
smaller revenue that used to be 
taken. But we do not believe that 
any financial minister, of either the 
old or new régime, has had any ap- 
preciable share in producing this 
promising state of affairs. 

We believe that India is in a 
transition state of moral revolution, 
and that the mutiny was in fact 
merely a sign of the times. Know- 
ledge has gradually increased, and 
with increased knowledge has come 
increased wants. Supply has fol- 
lowed demand, but with enhanced 
prices. Labour is dearer, but is 
more effective. Commerce has in- 
creased as wants increased; and 
we believe this is only the com- 
mencement. Compare India as it 
now is, or as it was before the 
mutiny, with England as it was up 
to the time of our Reformation, 
and we shall be’better able to un- 
derstand the present position, and 
the probable future progress of our 
Indian empire. In the time of 
Elizabeth bread and meat, and the 
few physical wants of the main 
body of the population, might be 
purchased at prices not exceeding 
the prices which used to be paid in 
the bazaars of India; and the re- 
venue, grudgingly allowed and col- 
lected with difficulty, was about 
half a million per annum. Now, 
we pay heavily for our daily bread, 
and for luxuries which in an arti- 
ficial state of society have become 
necessaries ; and while we give Mr. 
Gladstone seventy-two millions per 
annum, we scarcely use our old 
privilege of grumbling at the in- 
come-tax, the least popular of all 
taxes, 

India has also begun the mighty 
work of regeneration. The public 
mind is beginning to stir; and, 
considering the nuinber of its popu- 
lation, the enormous extent of its 
area, the unlimited resources of its 
agricultural produce, who shall 
attempt to estimate the possible 
increase of its material wealth and 
prosperity, or the ultimate amount 
of its revenue? In comparison with 
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England, and taking the two eras 
of Elizabeth and the present time 
as our guides, India might yield a 
revenue of four hundred millions 
without sinking under the burden. 
But we must not forget that the 
path of reform is also the path of 
revolution, that it is filled with 
pitfalls and dangers, and that it 
behoves the rulers of an immense 
empire in actual movement to 
adhere steadily to the fundamental 
principles of good government, or 
they may be sure that their sin 
will find them out. In England 
and in France the reformation of 
State abuses was effected through 
much tribulation and bloodshed, 
and yet the government in each 
case was national, and possessed 
the sympathy and affection of a 
considerable portion of the com- 
munity. In India the same pro- 
blem has to be worked out by an 
alien government, which does not 
possess the goodwill or confidence 
of its subjects. It behoves us, 
therefore, to be more careful not 
to transgress against those laws of 
constitutional right and justice 
which God has written in language 
so plain that ‘he who runs may 
read,’ 

It cannot be denied that the 
monopoly of opium is maintained 
in defiance of every principle and 
theory under which we pretend to 
receive profit from the land, 
Elaborate treatises have been writ- 
ten to prove and determine the 
amount of tax or rent that should 
be levied from the ryot; and this 
tax is estimated by the market 
value of the crop, the proportion 
being fixed by Government in ac- 
cordance with immemorial usage ; 
but there is no precedent whatever 
that justifies the Government, in 
addition to this rent, to require 
that the produce of the field should 
be delivered up at any price, 
whether real or nominal. 

Such an exercise of power com- 
pletely changes the relative position 
of Government towards its own 
subjects. It is no longer the pro- 


tector of their rights and property, 
but a haggling and fraudulent op- 
pressor. 


It necessitates another 
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crying evil, The whole face of the 
country is covered over with a 
swarm of ill-paid functionaries of 
every grade, whose duty, in the 
name of Government, is to exercise 
over the ryot the most vexatious, 
inquisitorial, arbitrary, and mis- 
chievous interference in his daily 
work. Not only is a system of 
‘touting’ kept up by the zilladars, 
men who receive from Government 
8s. per mensem, and who derive 
the rest of their subsistence from 
unauthorized cesses, and who bully 
and torment the ryot to add field 
to field of this detested crop; but 
also the best land is demanded 
land upon which the ryot could 
more pleasantly and profitably grow 
either sugar-cane or rice. Nor is 
he allowed to cultivate this or any 
other crop at his own pleasure or 
discretion ; but in season and out 
of season he is compelled to leave 
every other description of crop in 
order that he may plough and re- 
plough his poppy fields, weed and 
manure them over and over again, 
to the satisfaction of ignorant hire- 
lings; and when all is done he is 
further required personally to pro- 
ceed to the Government store- 
rooms, a journey to and fro of 
perhaps two hundred miles, to 
deliver in the drug. Here he is 
again subject to delays and money 
demands and risks, which weary 
and distress his‘soul,and make the 
Government and all that belongs to 
it perfectly hateful in his eyes, and 
after all he returns home without 
one farthing of the nominal price 
in his possession. He is generally 
thankful to escape on any terms 
out of the hands of the thieves 
amongst whom he had fallen. 

The worst Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan governments that ever ruled 
India have laid it down as a maxim 
of policy, absolutely essential to 
their safety and prosperity, that 
the ryot—that is, the cultivator of 
land—should be cherished and 
protected, because he is the great 
producer of the country ; and it is 
a fatal error on the part of our 
Government thus openly to violate 
every principle of acknowledged 
right and usage for its own sordid 
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purposes, It puts us wrong in 
theory and in practice. It stultifies 
all we do as rulers, as lawgivers, as 
a civilized nation, and as a Chris- 
tian people. Not only isthe opium 
revenue exacted in a wrong way, 
but the nature of the drug and the 
character of the external trade 
enhances and intensifies the wrong 
otherwise done. There is not a 
respectable native in India, who is 
a well-wisher, who does not hang 
his head in shame when the sub- 
ject is mentioned; nor an ill-wisher 
who does not sneer at our pre- 
tended love of justice and our 
missionary efforts in the face of 
the fraudulent dealings of Govern- 
ment in a deleterious drug, which 
it is perfectly well known is forced 
upon the Chinese as a contraband 
article under the terror of our arms 
and with the whole force of our 
policy. The infamy of the Govern- 
ment connexion with this poison- 
ous manufacture rides over and 
neutralizes everything that we do 
well in other directions. 

And this inconvenient result is 
to a certain extent needless. If 
instead of maintaining a monopoly 
which stands upon no precedent, 
we were content to fix a heavy 
export duty, the whole system 
would be changed for the better. 
The face of the country would be 
relieved from a swarm of spies and 
overseers who worry and distress 
the ryot beyond all endurance. 
The Government would receive its 
proper dues from merchants, who 
would buy and sell in an open 
market with the knowledge that 
an export duty would be levied 
upon their goods. The Govern- 
ment ceasing to have a direct in- 
terest in the growth of the poppy, 
need not undertake the question- 
able duty of fostering the cultiva- 
tion of a poisonous drug, or main- 
taining a contraband trade. It 
would be restored to its proper 
position as a protector of its own 
subjects and as an observer of in- 
ternational law. 

If the Government supposes that 
the cultivation of opium would 
cease or much diminish when the 
pressure from above were taken off, 
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we are bound to say that we fear, 
and in like manner the Govern- 
ment might hope, that this would 
not happen. The supply of opium 
would Ss equal to the demand, 
following an universal rule ; in the 
same way as, unfortunately, the 
supply of ardent spirits is always 
equal to the demand. But the 
altered position of the Government 
would relieve it from the infamy 
of the trade ; and the incidence of 
the tax, which would fall upon the 
merchant, would release the ryot 
from the tyranny of overseers, and 
leave him free to grow opium, 
sugar, or rice, as best suited his 
views, and in his own way. 

We do earnestly hope that the 
Government may be induced, not 
at the feeble suggestion of an un- 
known writer, but on a calm and 
dispassionate review of the whole 
question on its own merits, to re- 
consider the subject of the opium 
monopoly as an Imperial measure. 
Our hope lies in the late change of 
Administration, It is an unques- 


tionable truth, that heretofore on 
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every point which has come under 
discussion between the Home and 
Local Government of India, the 
Home Government has shown itself 
to be actuated by broader views, 
by more liberal sentiments, by 
greater impartiality, and by higher 
principles, than the Local Govern- 
ment. The reason is, that it reviews 
any proposed measure in a moral 
atmosphere more pure, and from a 
position more elevated. The coun- 
sels of Calcutta are swayed, and 
unavoidably so, by ancient pre- 
judices, by traditional errors, by 
social influences, and incessant 
details which insensibly narrow the 
administrative mind. The Home 
Government consists of statesmen 
who are watched by statesmen ; 
and who are wholly out of the 
reach of all local feelings. We 
feel sure that if the Minister of 
State in Council were once to take 
the subject of the opium monopoly 
in all its bearings into considera- 
tion, this foul blot would cease to 
disfigure the Administration of 
British India. 
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AUTUMN. 
‘God giveth the increase.’ 


MILETH the harvest-sprite when, thronéd in 
The dew-bathed poppy-bell, at early dawn 
She wakes and views her bearded warriors round— 
The pluméd helmets of her nodding corn. 


On the green wolds of the low meadow glebe 
Hang the soft silver mists in shadow dim, 
Where, crouching ‘neath the sheltering plantain-leaf, 
Chirps the shrill grasshopper her morning hymn. 


Now seeks the ptarmigan her early meal, 
Ere Nature’s day of toil hath yet begun; 

And whirring in the fragrant heather- bloom, 
Crows the | cock-grouse his welcome to the sun. 


Through the dense leafy boughs whose bending stems 
Bear thick brown clustering filberts full and ripe, 

Flits the white moth, and from the stubble-field 
Springs up the partridge with quick startled pipe. 


Her long soft ears pricked up, with cautious glance, 
Forth steals the hare, and tremblingly and fast 
Crops for her matin meal the clover-buds, 
Dewy and sweet, a fragrant, choice repast. 


Thinking herself unseen, the dahlia bows 
Her ruby coronet with lazy zest, 
Some whit abates she of her haughty pride, 
And takes the glittering dewdrops to her breast. 


Empurpled blush the loaded damson-boughs, 

Here sits the bloom unbrushed upon the peach ; 
And far above the reddening apples gleam, 

Where eye alone the tempting prize may reach. 


I marked the harvest angel as he flew 
And scattered plenty down with open hand, 
Filling the corn, bright tinting the rich fruit, 
And stamping Heaven’s own signet on the land. 
AstLey H. Batpwiy. 
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A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


HE first rehearsal had passed 

off, and we were all of us engaged 
from morning till night in the pre- 
parations going forward to bring 
out the play with success. I had 
been appointed stage-manager and 
prompter, and two friends of Mon- 
sieur de Bois-sec—the son and 
daughter of a Clermont manufac- 
turer—had been added to our 
dramatic corps. The infection of 
enthusiasm had spread throughout 
the house. Madame de Longue- 
ville assured us that everything 
under her roof was at our service, 
and Monsieur Jules volunteered 
his aid as scene-painter and deco- 
rator, for which he had a pretty 
talent, affirmed Nanette, and the 
inestimable-advantage of his Pa- 
risian experience in all matters 
eonnected with the theatrical art. 
Monsieur Sabreton was no less 


willing to lend a helping hand 


either with paint-brush or hammer, 
and when not engaged in twirling 
his moustache, or looking at him- 
self in the mirrors, was generally 
useful. Hutter had a staff of car- 
penters under his control, and was 
effecting wonders in the gloomy 
old saloon, where the sunlight had 
scarcely penetrated for years, bid- 
ding fair to convert it into a very 
commodious little theatre. Mon- 
sieur de Bois-sec kept an eye on 
everybody, and was controller- 
general of the theatrical forces 
under our supreme head—Mrs. 
Rutter. The young ladies had, of 
course, taken the wardrobe depart- 
ment under their charge, and, aided 
by Mademoiselle Euphrasie (who 
for ten days was engaged at the 
chateau with her needle, from early 
morning until the-hour when Bap- 
tiste came to escort her homein the 
evening), devised and manufactured 
the most charming costumes con- 
ceivable. 

The consultations, difficulties, 
and mistakes, the laughter, jokes, 
and absurd incidents that arose 


out of the preparations for our 
dramatic entertainment were past 
enumerating. Now, it was a dis- 
covery that the scenery hired from 
Clermont would not fit the stage, 
and necessitated the inconvenient 
introduction of a wood into a 
drawing-room, or the equally in- 
congruous spectacle of a sea shore 
hung with drapery. Again, it would 
be announced that the blue satin 
trimmings for one of the robes 
Euphrasie had been engaged on 
over night had turned out to be 
green when inspected by the light 
of day, or that the barber had sent 
yellow bob-wigs instead of coiffures 
a la Pompadour, or that the tailor 
had made the velvet breeches with 
two left legs, or the garden scene 
had been put up with the canvas 
side turned to the audience, or the 
trap-door wouldn’t work, or the 
practicable window through which 
an escape was to beeffected wouldn’t 
open, or any other equally ill-timed 
contingency. And the best of it 
was, everybody made light of these 
discoveries, and treated them as a 
capital joke, which conduced to the 
general enjoyment instead of dis- 
comfiture. Again and again did 
the old saloon ring with our mirth, 
as fresh mistakes and difficulties 
occurred ; and at night, when I and 
Rutter laid aside our blouses and 
working tools, and we all met 
together in evening conclave in the 
drawing-room, there was always a 
fresh stock of amusing incidents 
to relate, and always others to hear 
in return. 

At the end of a fortnight, matters 
were so far advanced that we were 
able to hold a full-dress rehearsal, 
and had yet still two clear days 
between us and the evening of the 
representation, Those two days 
were devoted to decorating the 
audience part of the salle de thédtre, 
and putting the finishing strokes 
to matters generally. 

‘The artist can always find some- 
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thing to improve in his work, 
remarked Monsieur Jules, senten- 
tiously, as he stood on his ladder 
touching up the mock drapery of 
the proscenium with his brush the 
last evening. ‘I suppose, if Murillo, 
or Titian, or our own Delaroche, 
had the canvas before them, they 
would wanttoimprove their master- 
pieces, eh, monsieur ? 

‘Do you know anything of the 
works of these painters you speak 
off I inquired; for there was a 
queer conceit about Monsieur Jules’ 
tone that I did not at all admire. 

‘Know anything of them, mon- 
sieur? he replied, with a slight 
sneer. ‘ A little, I believe; a little. 
I have seen the Louvre, and the 
Luxembourg, onceortwice, perhaps. 
This is not the first time that I 
handle the brush in my life; my 
faith, no ! 

The shrug and the contemptuous 
smile that accompanied the speech, 
showed that Monsieur Jules enter- 
tained no mean opinion either of 
his knowledge of art or his own 
powers of execution. To do the 
man justice, he had some little 
taste that way, and had turned his 


lounges in the great galleries of 


his country to account. Certainly, 
he regarded his work with a pride 
and admiration that was in itself 
an evidence of artistic enthusiasm ; 
and as he now stood, first giving a 
dab at the canvas, and then hold- 
ing back his head to examine its 
effect with a critical eye, Monsieur 
Jules (though offensive in his con- 
ceit) looked less repulsive than he 
did when waiting on Madame de 
Longueville’s guests with super- 
cilious airs and insolent condescen- 
sion, 

My aversion to Monsieur Jules 
was not a thing, be it said, of 
caprice or sudden prejudice. It 
was a sentiment of steady growth, 
and founded on careful observation. 
I knew that that spotless cambric 
shirt-front of his covered a trea- 
cherous heart; I knew that those 
two bright beads of eyes could 
watch and pry and glance lies and 
deceit around ; I knew that those 
lithe hands could break seals and 
open private drawers ; that those 
soft-treading feet could glide along 
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unheard on secret errands; and 
those big ugly ears listen at closed 
doors and keyholes ;—and I had 
arrived at this knowledge from 
some four months’ close study of 
the man. Of late, my dislike to him 
had increased rapidly. I felt sure 
that Monsieur Jules was playing 
the part of a spy in our household; 
and I distrusted the curious airs 
of mystery and secresy I observed 
in his movements. I was constantly 
encountering him behind doors or 
at unexpected corners, when he 
would bow, and glide softly away, 
murmuring a ‘pardon me, monsieur; 
or else I ran up against him in dark 
passages, or caught him prowling 
at dusk in the garden or court-yard, 
when hewould steal off immediately 
with stealthy, cat-like motions ; 
and somehow or other, I connected 
Monsieur Ludovic Sabreton with 
all these spyings and prowlings. I 
fancied more than once that I had 
detected secret recognitions passing 
between the young Parisian officer 
and the servant of Madame de 
Longueville. 

‘There, monsieur, I think we 
have done now,’ cried Jules, de- 
scending from his Jadder. ‘There 
remains nothing but to put up the 
wax lights and the bouquets. Ah, 
here come the ladies with the 
flowers !” 

As Jules spoke, Kate and Victo- 
rine, followed by Rutter and 
Monsieur Sabreton bearing great 
baskets of cut flowers, entered 
from the garden, 

‘Come, gentlemen ; we have no 
time to lose, cried Kate, depositing 
her basket on the floor. ‘ Now, I 
and .Mademoiselle Victorine will 
make up the bouquets, whilst you 
fasten them up in their places. 
Where are my scissors, Mr. Hamil- 
ton? 

The two young girls knelt down 
and began tying up the nosegays 
forthwith, whilst we occupied our- 
selves with ladders, hammers, and 
nails, 

‘Jules, you will find the paper 
ornaments for the wax-lights in the 
little salle-d-manger up-stairs. Go 
and fetch them, please, and set to 
work,’ said Mademoiselle Victorine 
to Jules, who was soon busily en- 
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gaged in getting ready the chan- 
deliers. Ere long, Mrs. Rutter and 
our friends—Monsieur  Frangois 
Garnier, and Mademoiselle Lucille, 
his sister—the neighbours who were 
to take a part in the play on the 
morrow, entered the saloon. They 
were quickly set to work with the 
big pannier of evergreensand flower- 
ing shrubs that Baptiste bore in 
behind them ; and thus occupied— 
laughing, talking, scolding, mis- 
laying things, trying effects, doing 
and undoing our work—the even- 
ing deepened into night, and the 
‘hall of phantoms’ grew shadowy 
and dim as on the evening when [ 
first entered it. 

‘Oh, do let us have the candles 
lighted,’ cried Mademoiselle Victo- 
rine, still kneeling beside the 
flowers. ‘We have two bouquets 
more to make up, and I do nothing 
but prick my fingers in this owl’s 
light.’ 

‘Yes, and here have I nailed up 
my coat-sleeve- with these roses, 
and all but fastened my own arm to 
the wall,’ responded Rutter from 
his ladder. ‘Suppose we try the 
effect of our lights, and turn on 
the full illuminative power. Bap- 
tiste, reach me that lamp, my man,’ 
and Rutter leaped down from the 
ladder and set about lighting up 
the saloon. 

We were all enchanted with the 
brilliant aspect of the place when 
we beheld it fairly lighted up: we 
had no idea our work would do us 
such credit. . Rutter was overjoyed 
at the success of a plan of his own 
for concentrating the light on the 
stage; and as he stood on the port- 
able pair of steps looking round 
him, with the light full on his 
figure, shown off to advantage in 
the workman’s blouse he wore, I 
thought I had never seen him look 
80 happy or so handsome. 

Perhaps some such reflection 
passed through Mademoiselle Vic- 
torine’s mind at the same moment. 
She was standing alone gazing at 
the young Englishman with an 
absorbed air, idly twining up the 
last remnants of the flowers in her 
hand. Whatever her thoughts 
might be, she did not desire them 
to be disturbed ; for, on Monsieur 
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Sabreton’s approaching her with a 
pretty compliment about the God- 
dess Flora (followed by some words , 
in an under tone that I could not 
hear), she turned round upon him 
waspishly, and muttered— 

‘Don’t annoy me. You are the 
plague of my life, sir,” and refused 
to turn her fine eyes upon him 
again, 

Those fine eyes, however, did not 
withhold their lustrous glances in 
another direction. On Rutter ap- 
proaching, he was received with 
winning looks and smiles, 

‘See, monsieur ; I have done at 
last, and used up all my flowers. 
Stay; there are enough to make 
one tiny, tiny little bouquet. A 
white rose, a red one, a sprig of 
jessamine, and this lovely gentian, 
There, what a dear little nosegay 
it is. What a pity we can find no 
use fort.’ 

Mademoiselle regarded her bou- 
quet sorrowfully. She played with 
its leaves, kissed the white rose, 
and gave the sweetest little sigh. 
The two young men, who both 
stood by, gazed at her with im- 
patient admiration. 

‘Mademoiselle——’ they both 
began at once, and then they both 
stopped, turned red, and glared at 
each other with confusion. 

‘Well, gentlemen, demanded 
mademoiselle, raising her head 
innocently, ‘ well ? 

‘You were regretting you could 
find no use for that nosegay, made- 
moiselle,’ began Rutter. 

‘Give it to me, 
Sabreton. 

‘To you, monsieur? No; they 
who ask don’t have. You remem- 
ber that nursery axiom, Monsieur 
Ludovic? Good children get the 
spiced cake, but they don’t ask for 
it. Oh, fie, Monsieur Ludovic,’ and 
with a delicious coquetry that sat 
so naturally upon her that it really 
seemed perfectly innocent and 
harmless, mademoiselle bestowed 
the nosegay on Rutter, to Monsieur 
Sabreton’s unconcealed indigna- 
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n. 

‘I shall prize these as they de- 
serve, murmured Rutter in her 
ear ; ‘I shall keep them as long as 
a leaf lasts.’ 
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He did keep them, as he said, 
even when they were dead and 
withered leaves. Alas, when next 
I beheld that pretty nosegay ! 

It was time to retire and extin- 
guish the lights. Mrs. Rutter said 
she must take care that her troupe 
was in good working order for the 
morrow, and so proposed an early 
supper and speedy retirement to bed. 

‘Hamilton, you will lock up and 
bring in the keys, said Rutter, 
doffing his blouse and preparing 
to follow the ladies. ‘You will 
see after the lights, Jules.’ 

The owner of the black beard 
and bead-like eyes assented, and 
mounted his ladder to extinguish 
the lights. 

‘It is a pity for monsieur to 
wait, began Jules, when we were 
alone. ‘ Now I think of it, I had 
better sweep up the litter of these 
flowers, and remove the dust. I 
shall have plenty to do to-morrow. 
I have promised Madame Rutter 
she shall have a few creams and 
ices of a kind somewhat different 
to this provincial confectionery, I 
hope. If monsieur will join his 
friends at supper, I will bring the 
keys round to him shortly.’ 

* Very well, Jules; take care you 
leave no lights burning, I replied, 
and I followed the rest of the party, 
who all (with the exception of 
Monsieur Sabreton, who had taken 
his departure) had repaired to the 
supper table. 

Jules was so long finishing up 
his work, that we had done supper 
ere he arrived, and | had to return 
to the saloon in search of the keys. 
To my surprise the door was 
locked. There was another door 
which communicated with the 
court-yard at the back of the house, 
and I resolved to go round there, 
thinking that Jules was perhaps 
quitting the building on that side, 
As I turned into the court—a 
gloomy quadrangle, with deserted 
coach-houses and stables all round, 
and a dry fountain in the centre— 
I beheld a light from a window in 
the saloon. Jules was still there, 
then. I approached the door, 
which was half open, when I stop- 

ed—there was a sound of voices 
rom within, 
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‘Trust yourself to me, Monsieur 
Ludovic ; I know my trade better 
than that. Pshaw! monsieur will 
engage in rougher sieges than this, 
and come off victor.’ 

‘Then you will deliver this be- 
fore to-morrow morning, eh, Jules? 
inquired the young lieutenant. 

*On my word of honour. Ah! 
ah! it is not the first time Jules 
has given a helping hand in these 
—Hush! some one comes!’ 

The next moment I stood before 
them. Monsieur Sabreton looked 
confused, but Jules was ready in a 
moment, and taking up his candle, 
exclaimed as he searched about 
him, 

‘Your cane, Monsieur Ludovic? 
No, it is not here that you left it. 
I have swept the floor with my 
own hands. Perhaps monsieur 
dropped it in the lobby or in the 
court outside. Let us see, and 
turning to inform me that Mon- 
sieur Sabreton had returned for a 
cane he had left behind him, Jules 
made his way to the door and out 
into the court, searching diligently 
for the lost stick on all sides. 

‘No matter, I can have it to- 
morrow. It will be found some- 
where, I dare say, muttered Mon- 
sieur Sabreton, as we passed through 
the door of the building, the key 
of which I turned in the lock. 
‘Don’t trouble yourself further, 
Jules. Monsieur Hamilton, I wish 
you good evening, and lighting a 
cigar as he spoke, the young officer 
turned on his heel and disappeared 
through the arched doorway that 
led out of one corner of the court. 
Jules blew out the light, and took 
his departure in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

I stayed there listening to their 
retreating footsteps until I could 
hear them no longer. Then, as 
the clock on the house roof tolled 
eleven, I turned into the garden 
and strolled up and down the 
terrace, in the light of the old 
moon, rising dimly over the valley. 
I don’t know what impelled me to 
do it, but I suddenly walked up to 
the great doors that shut us out 
from the town, opened them, and 
looked out into the street. It was 
half in deep shadow, half in faint, 
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lustreless moonlight, and altogether 
solitary and silent. Monsieur 
Sabreton’s footsteps had long since 
beaten their last echoes on the 
rough pavement. Overhead were 
the stars, and a meteor that slid 
silently across the violet-hued sky 
as I gazed up into its depths. 

I do not know how long I had 
been standing there when I was 
conscious of a figure gliding along 
the shadowy side of the street. It 
seemed to have emerged from out 
the black patch of night cast by 
the high walls of the neighbouring 
gardens, so suddenly had it ap- 
peared in sight. In another minute 
it would reach a streak of moon- 
light lying athwart the pavement. 
I watched it draw near the spot, 
with eyes fascinated by something 
familiar in the gait and outline of 
the figure. 

It passed into the track of light, 
and my breath suddenly forsook 
me. ‘There, in the dim moonlight, 
was the haggard face of the way- 
side priest whose appearance had 
once before filled me with such 
alarm. Again did the same in- 
definable sense of recognition seize 
me, and send a chill through every 
vein. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A MOCK TRAGEDY AND A REAL ONE. 


The day of the play had arrived, 
and the dramatic abilities of the 
English family at the chateau were 
about to be exhibited before a for- 
midable audience. A hundred 
guests (including a large circle of 
friends of Madame de Longueville 
and Monsieur de Bois-sec) had been 
invited, and there had not been a 
dozen refusals out of the whole 
number, From an early hour of 
the morning the chateau was a 
scene of indescribable bustle and 
excitement, the servants and work- 
people all taking part in the busi- 
ness of the day, with the zeal and 
good will a Frenchman never with- 
holds in labours that have any con- 
nexion with a féte. Thus, not only 
did the good-natured Baptiste per- 
form feats of agility and strength, in 
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the way of lifting immense weights, 
removing obstructive furniture, and 
fetching and carrying with the 
swiftness of a Mercury, but Mon- 
sieur Jules and Mademoiselle 
Euphrasie each excelled them- 
selves in their respective artistic 
departments, and all the servants 
and people employed displayed a 
zeal and good-humour that was 
pleasant to witness. 

As the day wore on, the dramatis 
persone began most of them to 
feel themselves growing somewhat 
nervous at the prospect before 
them. Kate assured us that she 
had a strong presentiment she 
should break down in her first 
speech; and Monsieur Francois 
Garnier, who was an excellent 
actor and a very intelligent and 
agreeable fellow to boot, intimated 
a similar probability on his own 
part. Victorine ran about from 
room to room in a state of high 
excitement — generally decked in 
some scraps of finery from. the 
theatrical wardrobe which suited 
her beauty—now helping Euphrasie 
in the dressing-room—now looking 
on at the workpeople hanging the 
lamps for the illumination in the 
garden, and anon peeping into the 
kitchen, where Jules, in a white 
apron and cap, lorded it over the 
scullions. Mrs. Rutter and Made- 
moiselle Lucille Garnier sat quietly 
sewing all: the morning, but the 
rest of us could not follow their 
philosophic example, and so we 
chafed about the house, helping 
here and hindering there, as ama- 
teur servants always do. 

At length daylight began to 
wane, and, to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion, it was discovered that it was 
time to light up the theatre and 
go to dress, It had been arranged 
that a little vaudeville, in one act, 
should precede Monsieur de Bois- 
sec’s drama, in order that Mrs. 
Rutter might be able to receive 
her guests herself. So Rutter and 
I, with Monsieur Sabreton, re- 
paired to our dressing-room forth- 
with. The pique which the two 
gentlemen had exhibited over- 
night had disappeared. Monsieur 
Ludovic had kept at such a dis- 
tance frou: Mademoiselle Victorine 
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all day, and been so quiet and 
courteous besides, that Rutter, who 
had received him very coldly and 
haughtily in the morning, had 
been disarmed of his anger, and 
had grown more cordial as the day 
advanced. 

Ere long the ringing of the large 
beli at the garden doors announced 
the first arrivals. For half an hour 
the bell was kept in constant agi- 
tation, and the visitors arrived in 
quick succession. At length Jules 
popped his head in at the dressing- 
room door, to inform us, with glee, 
that the saloon was getting full 
and ‘the coup-dil superb, An 
announcement which only added 
to the nervous condition of one 
person present, who was making 
frightful mistakes in his toilet and 
wondering how the audience would 
relish his Anglican French. Sup- 
ported, however, by such a strong 
cast as we made up amongst us, 
I felt that any deficiencies on my 
part would be amply atoned for 
ere the evening was over. 

When, in accordance with esta- 
blished theatrical custom, we took 
a peep at the audience through a 
small hole in the curtain, we all 
felt somewhat abashed, however, 
at the brilliant assembly before us, 
The saloon was filled with guests, 
amongst whom Mrs. Rutter, in a 
dark silk dress and lace mantle, 
was moving with the easy grace 
and courtesy of hostess, seeing after 
the placing of her friends, Madame 
de Longueville occupied a chair of 
state in the front row, with Mon- 
sieur Brissot, the curé, on her right, 
and the Countess Sangpourpre on 
her left. Next came various friends 
of Monsieur de Bois-sec, antique in 
dress and stately in manner. Then 
the Fortemains, the Brulefers and 
Garniers, with other of our Cler- 
mont neighbours ; and at the fur- 
ther end of the room, under the 
little balcony, were several officers 
from the barracks, friends of Mon- 
sieur Sabreton: Altogether, the 
saloon presented an appearance 
that went far to justify Jules’s 
commendations; and a flutter of 
faus, an odour of perfumes, and a 
general brilliancy of light and 
colouring, added to the festal effect 
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of things, and gave a true theatre- 
like air to the fine old chamber. 

‘I begin to think we have done 
a cheeky thing, Hamilton, to call 
all these people together to sit and 
criticize us for three hours. | half 
repent of our temerity,’ said Rutter, 
withdrawing his eye from the hole 
in the curtain, and looking at me 
with a queer smile. ‘There’s Kate 
ready to cry yonder; and Garnier 
himself, our premier sujet, is per- 
spiring at such arate that the paint 
wont stop on his cheeks,’ 

‘We are in for it now, anyhow,’ 
I replied. ‘ Look, there comes the 
orchestra into the ba!cony—three 
violins, a harp, and a fiute. We 
have crossed our Rubicon, Rutter. 
There is nothing for it now but to 
go in and conquer.’ 

‘Yes; and+{ have not got my 
hair powdered yet, nor found the 
sword with which I have to wound 
you in the dark, old fellow. Come 
along. There’s Monsieur de Bois-sec 
calling out that the stage is to be 
cleared and the curtain to rise in 
five minutes. We must obey orders, 
and look sharp too. Don’t I feel 
a desire to shrink into my boots— 
hair-powder and all!’ 

For my own part, I know I 
heartily wished I could disappear 
into those nether hiding-places, 
the prescribed refuge of nervous 
individuals, when the curtain rose 
a few minutes afterwards, and dis- 
closed Mademoiselle Victorine and 
myself—a sprightly waiting-maid 
and a philosophic footman addicted 
to vanille and Fourierism—before 
the gaze of the audience. We 
stood our ground pretty well, how- 
ever, for mademoiselle was delight- 
fully cool and collected, and played 
with much spirit ; a better coadju- 
tor it was impossible to have. 

‘Bravo! cried Rutter, clapping 
me on the back when I retired be- 
hind the scenes, and the audience 
gave the first proof of their satis- 
faction and good-nature in a round 
of applause. ‘ Bravo, Will! Mon- 
sieur Millefieurs to the life. I’m 
plucking up amazingly to see you 
and mademoiselle come out like 
that. I don’t know , 

‘Le Comte de Grélefort, this 
way!’ cried Monsieur de Bois-sec, 
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who was playing prompter ; ‘ where 
is the Count? 

‘Here I am, Monsieur,’ cried 
Rutter; and with a grimace the 
Count shot off and dashed into the 

iece with all the assurance and 

ilarity characteristic of the part. 

The comedy was a success to the 
end. It was soon over, and then 
the actors were called before the 
curtain, and a pretty contest ensued 
between Kate and Victorine, who 
each refused and pressed upon the 
other the magnificent bouquet 
thrown them by the Countess de 
Sangpourpre. 

‘Share it, dear children,’ cried 
the old Countess, waving her fan ; 
and Rutter stepped forward anc 
divided the bouquet between his 
sister and her friend. 

Whilst this little interlude,which 
of course provoked immense ap- 

lause, was going forward, Mrs. 

Rutter was quitting her seat to 
prepare for the drama, that was to 
be the great feature of the evening. 
As she did so, she held up her 
finger as a signal to me to make 
haste and ‘take her place amongst 
the audience for a time, as we had 
previously arranged. 

‘Will you see that the servants 
find seats for the party who have 
just arrived? whispered Mrs, Rutter 
in my ear, as she passed me coming 
off the stage, on her way to the 
dressing-room. 

As soon as I had doffed my 
velvet small-clothes and powdered 
wig, I hastened before the curtain, 
to play host awhile. Of course, 
my appearance was the signal for 
a discharge of compliments from 
Mesdames de Longueville and 
Sangpourpre, who arrested me at 
once, and would not let me pass 
until they had exhausted their vo- 
cabulary of polite phrases. The 
orchestra meanwhile was bringing 
its powers into play, and perform- 
ing an operatic selection in very 
creditable style. Jules, with a 
white rosette attached to his black 
evening coat, was glancing about 
like a meteoric master of cere- 
monies, handing chairs and distri- 
buting programmes with an air 
‘quite Parisian,’ as he firmly be- 
lieved. The guests all looked gay 
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and entertained whilst they chatted 
with their neighbours, and awaited 
ina pleasant state of expectation 
the opening of the next piece. I 
could hear praises of our little 
theatre on all sides, and expressions 
of admiration as to the arrange- 
ments throughout. In short, so 
far, everything was going on ad- 
mirably. 

I had not long to act the part of 
entertainer, for in ten minutes or 
so the tinkling of a little bell sum- 
moned me behind the scenes, 
where the prompter’s book and 
seat awaited me. But I had first 
to deliver a short address, which, 
with the aid of my friends, I had 
written for the occasion, and which 
Rutter insisted on my delivering 
myself. I therefore appeared be- 
fore the curtain once more. 

I had just got out the words, 
‘ Messieurs et mesdames,’ when the 
power to utter another syllable 
deserted me. The audience, attri- 


buting my silence to nervousness, 
applauded; but it was not that. 
Under the gallery at the further 
end of the room, just opposite 


where I stood, I had suddenly 
caught sight of a figure which held 
me transfixed, and paralysed my 
tongue. There, in the shade of 
the projecting balcony, stood the 
hollow-eyed and haggard-faced 
priest whom I had seen over-night 
at the garden doors. The man 
raised his hand and made.a signal 
to me; then dropped his head 
upon his breast, and pulled his 
shovel hat over his eyes. The 
action was momentary, but expres- 
sive of secresy and caution as any 
words could have been. I stood 
speechless for a moment, until the 
applause of the audience recalled 
me, and then went on with the ad- 
dress, but without the slightest 
apprehension of what I was utter- 
ing. 

My first impulse on retiring be- 
hind the curtain, was to seek out 
the priest and discover the purpose 
of his appearance, and the strange 
gesture he had made use of ; but it 
was too late. The curtain was al- 
ready rising, and the play about to 
commence. I was compelled to 
remain where I was and take the 
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prompter’s seat—a prey to uneasi- 
ness that I dared not betray. 

Monsieur de Bois-sec’s drama was 
in two acts, At the end of the 
first there was to be a pause of half 
an hour, during which time re- 
freshments were to be served in 
the large drawing-room. I resolved 
in that interval to find, if possible, 
an explanation of the priest’s visit. 
For the present, I had sufficient to 
attend to in prompting the players 
and keeping an eye on Baptiste 
and the scene-shifters. The play 
was already in progress. 

The scene of the first act was 
Scotland—the time, the reign of 
Charles L, at the period when 
that monarch’s attempts to intro- 
duce Episcopacy had filled the land 
with clamour and _ insurrection. 
Save an absence of local colouring, 
to be expected, and certain slight 
historical anachronisms, our ama- 
teur dramatist’s production did 
him credit, and contained good 
parts. When the curtain rose, it 
disclosed the home of old Simeon 
Hepburn, the Presbyterian pastor 
(Monsieur de Bois-sec), with his 
daughter Margaret (Mrs. Rutter), 
spinning at her wheel and listen- 
ing to the chat of their blithe 
servant, Effie—a highland lassie 
—a part very naturally played 
by Kate. To them enters Duncan 
Stewart (Monsieur Sabreton), a 
suitor of the pastor’s daughter— 
rich and prosperous, having broad 
lands and an old name, but slightly 
favoured by Margaret, who (alas 
for her peace of mind !) was rescued 
from a mob of brawlers on quitting 
her father’s church a few weeks 
since, by a young English cavalier, 
who conducted her to her own door 
in safety, but carried off her heart. 
Duncan meets with more rebuffs 
than usual, and Margaret dismisses 
him haughtily. Before leaving he 
picks up a jewelled ornament on 
the floor, which excites his jealousy 
and suspicion. Then comes the 
Cavalier (Monsieur Garnier), hand- 
some and winning, and with better 
gifts than his fine face: for he has 
a warm and generous heart, and he 
swears that Margaret shall be his 
wife, and go to court at Whitehall, 
if she will but listen to his love. 
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Afterwards, the evening supper, 
with the old minister in trouble at 
the news that fills the town, of 
kingly aggressions on men’s con- 
sciences, and Margaret disquieted, 
and Effie, bustling and anxious to 
cheer them. Duncan returns and 
makes show of having found the 
diamond buckle on the door-step. 
The old pastor interrogates his 
daughter, who is confused; but 
after a few stern questions from 
her father, and taunting remarks 
from Duncan, Margaret rises from 
her seat and confesses her love, 
The curtain falls on her father’s 
anger and her distress. 

The second scene reveals Mar- 
garet sitting idly by her wheel, 
singing an ancient Scotch melody. 
Her lover finds her thus, and con- 
sents, at her entreaty, to declare 
himself to her father. He swears 
on his sword that he will claim her 
before the world ere three days. 
But the three days pass, and the 
English cavalier appears not. Mar- 
garet waits and hopes and pines, 
but she never sets eye on her lover 
more. Here Mrs. Rutter began to 
display the most touching pathos. 
Her faith in her lover, her sorrow 
and anxiety at her father’s deter- 
mination that she should marry 
Duncan, and her filial love and 
sense of duty, were all tenderly 
and truthfully portrayed. At 
length news of the King’s order for 
reading the Liturgy in the Scotch 
churches arrives, and the old pastor, 
burning with zealous indignation, 
enters with the proclamation in his 
hand, Upbraiding his daughter 
for cherishing affection for the 
King’s friends, he bids her renounce 
her secret love, and at once'accept 
the hand of the honest man by her 
side. Worn out and hopeless, and 
wounded by the desertion of her 
English lover, Margaret undergoes 
a cruel struggle, and then turns to 
Duncan and tells him that, if she 
cannot offer him a whole heart, she 
can at least make him a faithful 
wife, and as such will share his 
fortunes through life. 

The simplicity and tenderness 
that Mrs. Rutter threw into the 
part charmed everybody present. 
The attention and stillness of the 
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audience proved how deeply they 
were interested. A burst of ap- 
yiause followed the falling of the 
curtain. But as soon as [ could 
get away from my friends, I 
hastened off in search of the priest 
whose mysterious signal had filled 
me with such uneasiness. He was 
nowhere to be found, I searched 
through the large drawing-room 
where the guests were now assem- 
bled partaking of coffee and ices, 
but he was not there. Neither 
could I find him in any of the 
adjoining rooms. Had he strolled 
into the garden? They were al- 
most as light as day with the illu- 
mination lamps and Chinese lan- 
terns. I ran through the hall, and 
descending the flight of steps into 
the garden, stumbled on a figure 
leaning against the urn at the 
bottom. It was the priest, with 
his black dress wrapped closely 
about him, and his hat slouching 
over his eyes as before. 

‘You were looking for me? he 
inquired, in a low hoarse voice. 
‘Take me somewhere where I can 
speak to you alone, monsieur.’ 

He raised his head, and the light 


of the Chinese lanterns swinging 
in the portico above shone on his 


face. Again the same confused 
sense of recognition, the same un- 
easy apprehensions flashed across 
me. 

‘Follow me,’ I replied, impelled 
by the urgency of his tone, and a 
sort of influence the man possessed 
over me that I could not under- 
stand, 

I dared not return into the hall, 
where guests and servants were 
passing backwards and forwards 
every minute, so I led the stranger 
round to the side door that com- 
municated with the apartments at 
the back of our little theatre. 
Most of these apartments had been 
turned into dressing-rooms, and 
were occupied by the actors; but 
one of them was empty and hada 
fire; into this I conducted the man. 

We had barely crossed the 
threshold when my companion 
turned round and locked the door. 
The action was so sudden that I 
had not time to interpose. 

‘Now, don’t you know me? he 
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asked, regarding me fixedly with 
his piercing eyes. 

As he spoke the priest lifted off 
his slouching hat, and the light of 
the fire shone full upon him, His 
head was covered with a black 
skull-cap ; his face closely shaven ; 
but his white cheek was furrowed 
by a scar to which he pointed with 
an impatient gesture. I started 
back, struggling against the cer- 
tainty that was breaking upon me. 
It was Mr. Lewis Wilson who stood 
there before me. 

‘You recognise me at last, said 
the man, speaking English for the 
first time. ‘Get me some food; 
Tm famishing.’ 

He sank down on a chair as he 
spoke with an air of utter ex- 
haustion. I think even then, in 
the first shock of surprise, I was as 
much amazed at the alteration in 
the man’s voice and manners, as at 
seeing him sitting there in that 
disguise. He was strangely sub- 
dued, dnd the old blustering air 
was gone. His eyes were hollow, 
his cheeks sunken, and as he spoke 
his tongue seemed to rattle in his 
throat. 

‘Get me food, I say, unless you 
would see me drop dead on the 
floor.’ 

He threw himself on the table, 
and buried his head in his hands. 

It was evidently no acting, this. 
A starving man was before my 
eyes. 

‘Stay, he continued, lifting up 
his head from the table, and speak- 
ing with evident difficulty. ‘You 
know me, but how far your know- 
ledge goes I can’t say. This is no 
time for standing on trifles. You 
must keep my secret, for your 
friends’ sake,if notfor mine. [am 
Mrs. Rutter's brother—cousin— 
uncle—what you will. Atall events 
I have it in my power to make cer- 
tain revelations concerning these 
fine friends of yours that would 
cause your clerical respectability 
to shrink from them, I fancy. 
There’s no use in concealment now, 
The long and short of it is, I am 
hiding from the police ; they have 
tracked me to this town, and if I 
am taken, your friends here shall 
be dragged down with me. This 
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is no idle threat, Bring me some 
food.’ 

I stood a moment in painful 
hesitation. Indignant as I felt at 
this tone, I well knew that the man 
before me did possess a mysterious 
power over Mrs. Rutter, and that 
it might be dangerous to put his 
words to the test. But how to act 
at this juncture, I scarcely knew. 
One thing was clear—his presence 
here must, if possible, be concealed 
from all these people. 

I unlocked the door, looked out, 
and beheld Euphrasie passing. 

‘Mademoiselle, bring me some 
wine here from the supper-table, 
quickly as you can, and a loaf of 
bread.’ 

In another minute the girl re- 
turned, and taking the things in at 
the door I placed them before the 
starving man. Euphrasie was 
satisfied with my ues that 
IT was too busy to join the others 
at present. With a ravenous air, 
Wilson devoured the food set before 
him, and ate and drank in silence 
for some minutes. Gazing at him 
thus occupied, I observed how thin 
were his white hands, and how 
greatly the whole man was changed. 
His bushy beard gone, his head 
shaven, his cheek-bones protruding 
—it was difficult to trace in him 
the handsome scoundrel I had met 
long ago in the gipsy-tent in the 
Shropshire lane. The priest’s dress 
and skull-cap completed the trans- 
formation. He coughed from time 
to time aud shivered uneasily, but 
his eyes brightened and a slight 
flush came into his cheeks as he 
drank off half the wine at a 
draught. 

‘There, he murmured, when at 
length he set down the empty 
bottle, ‘I can feel my heart’s blood 
once more in my veins. The lamp 
isn’t quite burnt out, though it 
was getting near the last snuff 
of the wick. Now, what comes 
next? 

He turned to me, and, with a 
grim smile, said, 

‘Tam in your hands; do what 
you like.’ 

‘Of course Mrs. Rutter must for 
the moment be kept in ignorance 
of your presence here, ‘To-night, 
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of all times, it would be impos- 
sible—— 

‘I know, I know,’ interrupted 
the man, impatiently. ‘If I could 
have laid hands on that loaf or that 
bottle, you would not have seen 
me yet for some hours. I was 
starving, ay, perishing with hunger, 
when | sneaked into that fine 
chamber to-night, and might have 
been found dead at her doors, had 
I waited till to-morrow. Is there 
no place where you can hide me 
for a few hours—no corner in this 
old mansion where I can throw 
myself down and get a little sleep? 
Any dog-hole will do.’ 

‘There is a court-yard at the 
back full of empty offices ; in one 
of the chambers there you could 
remain the night.’ 

As I spoke I called to mind a 
certain loft over one of the coach- 
houses which we had lately used 
as a carpenter's shop. It was dry 
and warm, and sufficiently remote. 
But how to get hold of the key was 
the difficulty. It was in Jules’ 
keeping, and he was the very last 
person in the house whose sus- 
picions I should care to excite. 

‘Well, then, if you can lend me 
anything to wrap about me, I'm 
ready. Haven't you a rug or a 
blanket you can get hold of ? I’m 
infernally cold.’ 

The man’s teeth chattered, and 
he shivered and coughed again. 
He was evidently ill. I stood 
debating in my mind how I was to 
act, when some one knocked at the 
door. It was Mademoiselle Eu- 
phrasie, with a request that I would 
join the actors in the green-room. 
Wilson started, and whispered in 
my ear, ‘ For God’s sake let no one 
come in,’ and he drew his black 
dress round him with trembling 
haste. The action and the speech 
showed how the man was changed. 
The old bravado, the airs of daring 
assurance were gone. There was 
a felon’s guilt and cowardice in the 
way in which he grasped my arm 
and looked uneasily at the door. 

‘I am not safe here, take me 
away, he muttered. 

The wine had _ revived 
strength, and with it his fears. 

‘You must wait here till I can 
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get the key of the loft, I replied. 
*T will return in five minutes. 
Until then, remain quietly where 
you are, and keep the door locked. 
I will give two raps, thus, on the 
panel outside, when i return,’ 

I hastened away and ran off to 
the little office on the ground floor, 
where Jules generally hung - his 
keys. The key of the loft—a large 
one and rusty—which I well knew 
by sight, might be amongst them. 
There it was, hanging by the wall. 
I snatched up the small lantern 
that lighted the office, and hurried 
back again. Some one called to 
me, I thought, as I ran along, but 
I dare not stop to reply or even 
see who it was. With the play 
about to recommence in a few 
minutes, there was no time to lose, 

‘Come along,’ I whispered, as the 
door was opened to me by Wilson 
from within. ‘Follow me quietly, 
and keep your——What is the 
matter? 

The man’s face, looking over my 
shoulder, had suddenly blanched. 
I turned. Mrs. Rutter stood on 
the threshold behind me. 

She did not speak nor utter any 
ery; but had = been suddenly 
wounded, and then, with mortal 
agony in her face, changed into 
stone, her look could not have ex- 
pressed more suffering and despair. 
She held a lamp in her hand, and 
was dressed ready for the second 
act in the dress of a Puritan matron 
—a grey stuff, a black silk hood, 
and a white neckerchief of lawn. 
But her face was paler than the 
muslin on her shoulders. Well 
might the man who gazed at her 
start and tremble as he did. 

‘Lewis—Lewis! she gasped ; 
and tottering into the room, would 
have sunk on the floor, overcome 
by the shock, had not at that 
moment her son’s voice in the 
corridor outside roused her pre- 
sence of mind. She closed the 
door behind her instantly. 

‘Speak, Lewis, she cried, in a 
low voice. ‘What do you here? 
Why am I——’ 

‘Stop, Ann, stop! there is no 
time to be lost. Iam here in this 
disguise with the police on my 
track, Hide me somewhere, or 
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send all these people away, unless 
you want an exposure that will 
serve your friends with fine gossip 
for the next month.’ 

‘The police!’ gasped Mrs. 
Rutter; ‘you cannot mean ——. 
Oh, Heaven help me! I—I—.’ 
She staggered for a moment, and 
put her hand to her head. 

‘T mean that if I am found here, 
I shall be sent to the galleys,’ 
replied the man, brutally. ‘Stow 
me away somewhere, or else intro- 
duce me to your guests yonder, if 
you like better. The game is up 
at last, and there’s no time to lose. 
‘Take your choice. Either hide me 
for a few hours, or present me to 
your friends as “a clerical party” 
from the Netherlands, or from 
Canada, or the Mountains of the 
Moon, or anywhere else you like 
to name; and the man gave a 
wretched laugh that ended in a 
violent fit of coughing. 

Too bewildered and dismayed to 
make any reply, Mrs. Rutter stared 
at the speaker for a few moments, 
as though she scarcely compre- 
hended him. 

‘Am I to understand, then, that 
you have added fresh disgrace to 
——? Oh, Lewis, tell me that you 
are deceiving me, frightening me. 
Say you do not mean what you 
have just told me. For the sake 
of him who loved us both, have 
mercy !’ 

Mrs. Rutter clasped her hands 
together, and sank on a chair, her 
eyes fixed with a sort of imploring 
terror upon the man before her. 
He stood and looked at her with 
something like pity or remorse 
struggling over his face, 

‘Ann, don’t reproach me, don’t 
utter a word to-night. If I arouse 
that devil within me called con- 
science, whom I have kept loaded 
down with chains at the bottom of 
my heart all these years, he'll rend 
me, tear me to pieces, as devils 
tear men possessed, Love! Why 
IT had forgotten that any one ever 
did love me. Do you think such 


pure memories haunt minds like 

mine? Don’t speak of such things. 

Don’t try to awake good recollec- 

tions, or stir wholesome emotions 

within me; there’s nothing good 
GG 
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nor wholesome about me. I am 
a scoundrel —a vulgar, common- 

lace scoundrel, who has wasted 

is substance, has lived in riot, 
and has now come down to the 
swine and the husks that feed 
them. Ay, it’s too late in the day 
now for me to amend, Iam only 
like the prodigal, Ann, in having 
lived riotously. Should conscience 
ever awake, there'll soon be an end 
to the struggle that will follow ; 
and as he spoke, I could see he 
held a pistol concealed under his 
priest's dress, 

At that moment the bell rang to 
announce the curtain about to rise. 
The sound seemed to recal Mrs. 
Rutter to herself. She rose, and 
turning to Wilson, said, 

‘I know not what new troubles 
you bring upon me, but you must 
remain under my roof now. Mr. 
Hamilton, I throw myself on your 
generosity, and ask you for a few 
hours to keep this secret.’ 

I interposed to tell Mrs. Rutter 
that there was no need to appeal 
thus to me; that 1 knew there 
was necessity for concealing the 
person before us, and that I had 
already a plan for secreting him in 
the court-yard, which I was about 
to carry out when she appeared. 

‘Make haste, then, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, make haste, and I will wait 
for you here. Stay; there are 

yeopie about. Put on your hat, 

ewis. Give me your arm, and 
I will go with you through the 
passages to avoid suspicion; and 
with a steady hand Mrs. Rutter 
took up the lamp, and walked out 
into the corridor, where servants 
were passing to and fro, talking all 
the while to her companion, as 
though it were a guest on whose 
arm she hung. 

She was waiting for me when I 
returned from the court, She 
grasped my hand, and said, 

‘You are a true friend. You 
have a right to fuller confidence 
than this. All I can now say is, 
that the man you have just seen 
has it in his power to injure me 
and my children beyond reparation 
—to blight our lives. Thank God! 
his presence here is known only 
to you. It must be kept from my 
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children a few hours longer. This 
Jéte must be got through now.’ 

She was so pale, so changed, 
that I feared her son’s suspicions 
would be excited. 

‘Ah! it will only make the part 
I play more natural. I shall divert 
their attention from the mother 
to the actress,” was the answer to 
my fears. Then looking at me 
gratefully, tearfully, for a moment. 
Mrs. Rutter overcame her e:notion 
with a strong effort, and said, ‘ Let 
us go, or we shall be missed.’ 

In five minutes more the curtain 
had risen, and she was playing the 
Puritan wife in the drama. 

If ever [ admired Mrs. Rutter, it 
was at this juncture. Her courage, 
her concealment of the terrible 
secret weighing upon her, her en- 
tire abandonment of herself to the 
part she had to play, filled me with 
wonder andadmiration. Her pallor, 
and the suppressed emotion at 
times perceptible in her voice, 
added to the natural effect of the 
part she was representing. From 
the first moment of her reappear- 
ance she held her audience spell- 
bound. 

Margaret Hepburn, no longer 
young, was now the widow of Dun- 
can Stewart, who had fallen fight- 
ing against the king’s troops. 
Ronald, Margaret’s son, on whom 
her hopes and affections are now 
all concentrated, holds a commis- 
sion under Cromwell in the Par- 
liamentarian army. Rutter played 
the part of Ronald, and looked a 
soldier every inch. In the great 
scene of the drama which occurred 
in the middle of the second act, 
Mrs. Rutter was revealed alone 
with Effie—her servant—talking 
of her absent son. 

The scene is laid in an old farm- 
house in Oxfordshire, where Dame 
Hepburn has come to live since 
her husband’s death. The land is 
rife with tumult, and even firesides 
are not safe. Effie bars the doors 
and makes all secure, for it is 
night, and beyond the walls lie 
miles of November darkness. Sit- 
ting there by the hearth, the 
women hear a strange moaning 
sound borne on the winter wind. 
Margaret opens the door, looks out 
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into the night, and espies a figure 
advancing in the dusk. A wounded 
man drags himself to the door and 
sinks on the threshold. Bending 
over him, a cry (what a wild thril- 
ling cry it was!) breaks from 
Margaret’s lips. In the blood- 
stained figure before her she has 
recognised the handsome cavalier 
who, years ago, wooed her in her 
Scottish home. From the lips of 
the wounded man she hears, ere 
long, how he was faithful to her 
for three long years, and during 
that time awaited a reply to the 
letter he had sent her the night 
when the king’s orders suddenly 
compelled him to return home to 
England. 

‘What letter? cries Margaret, 
her hand upon her heart ; and she 
learns that those few lines which 
would have explained her lover’s 
departure, were entrusted to the 
hands of the man whom all these 
years she has called husband. 
The broken explanations that fol- 
low are interrupted by Effie, who 
enters in alarm, to say that Ronald 
has suddenly returned home, and 
is now stabling his horse in the 
yard. 

‘Then I am lost,’ says the cava- 
lier, and he endeavours to rise and 
depart. But Margaret cannot be- 
tray the man she once loved, or 
see him quit her house to die on 
the highway. With wonderful 
promptitude she conceals him in 
her own chamber, and removes all 
traces of his presence. Then she 
takes her needle and awaits her 
son’s entrance with a calm face. 
Ronald is so altered that his mother 
scarcely recognises him. His tale 
is soon told. The young repub- 
lican soldier has lately been placed 
on guard over a mansion in Wor- 
cestershire, tenanted by a Royalist 
family, one member of which—the 
beautiful daughter of the house— 
has stolen his heart. The preceding 
scene in the drama has revealed 
the temptations and difficulties to 
which the young soldier had been 
exposed through his luckless pas- 
sion, Captivated by the graces of 
Mabel Harley (Mademoiselle Vic- 
torine), Ronald had well nigh 
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proved a traitor to his cause, 
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it is he has compromised himself 
by his devotion, and unable to 
bear longer this struggle between 
love and duty, he has sought and 
obtained a new post, of more dan- 
ger, perhaps, to his person, but of 
less peril to his honour. As Mar- 
garet listens to her son, various 
are the emotions that depict them- 
selves upon her face. Her pride 
in his honourable sentiments, her 
sympathy for his misplaced love, 
and her terror as her son recals 
the vow which his dying father 
made him take upon his sword to 
remain faithful to his father’s 
friends, relentless towards his 
father’s enemies,—all these are 
powerfully and truthfully por- 
trayed. The interview between 
them is suddenly disturbed by the 
sound of horses’ hoofs in the court- 
yard, A troop of Parliamentarian 
soldiers is at the gates ; they come 
in search of a fugitive Royalist 
supposed to have taken refuge 
within the house. Ronald laughs 
at the idea of finding a traitor 
under that roof, and bids them 
enter and search where they please. 
But his mother resents the indig- 
nity, and at first refuses to give 
up the keys. 

‘Am I, whose husband fought 
and died for the cause you serve, 
to be subject to this ? she inquires 
of the officer, with a well assumed 
air of haughty surprise. 

‘Mother, give up the keys,’ cried 
Ronald; ‘our honour will stand 
this test. Come, gentlemen, I will 
conduct you through the house 
myself,’ 

They leave the room, and Mar- 
garet is left listening to their foot- 
steps with a stony face. She 
stands there dumb with terror, her 
eyes fixed upon the door of her 
chamber, where the fugitive lies 
concealed. Then Ronald returns, 
and, with a smile, asks if they 
desire to search his mother’s cham- 
ber, for that is the only part of the 
house unvisited. The officer re- 
plies that he must search there 
also. 

‘Then enter, says the young 
man, and he points to the door, 

‘No, not while I live!’ cries 
Margaret, rushing forward to pre- 
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vent an entrance. 
permit this outrage ? 

But there is no reply, her son 
gazes in amazement at his mother’s 
excited face. Her terror and dis- 
tress increase, her breath comes 
quick, her whole air betrays her 
alarm. There is some hidden 
reason for this unnatural excite- 
ment. A terrible suspicion dawns 
in Ronald’s face, and in a hoarse 
voice he bids his mother hand him 
the key of her chamber. 

‘Never, she murmurs between 
her locked teeth. 

And then, stung with this resis- 
tance, the young soldier draws his 
sword, plunges it into the panel 
of the door, and orders the sol- 
diers to follow him into his mother’s 
chamber. With a cry of dismay 
Margaret plants herself on the 
threshold before her son, and for- 
bids him to advance. 

At this point, the reality infused 
into the scene by Mrs. Rutter’s 
consummate acting, was over- 
powering. A deep silence had 
settled over the whole saloon. You 
could hear the hurriedly drawn 
breath of the very actors on the 
stage, moved as they were by the 
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reality of the scene going on before 
them. Forgetting her own anxie- 
ties, or perhaps finding an echo 
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and outlet for them in the sor- 
rows of the Puritan mother, Mrs. 
Rutter had merged her own iden- 
tity for the time in the character 
she had assumed. As she stood 
there, on the threshold of her 
chamber, her head thrown back, 
lrer hand extended, there was 
something so grand and statuesque 
in her appearance, such an inten- 
sity of feeling in every look and 
gesture, that no one could have 
beheld her unmoved. Hearts 
throbbed, cheeks grew pale, and 
even men’s eyes filled with hot 
tears. 

When at length the fugitive 
Royalist was discovered, the an- 
guish of the unhappy mother was 
terrible to behold. With words of 
scorn Ronald drove her from him, 
and in the name of his dead 
father, cursed her under her own 
roof-tree. As he uttered the last 
words, a real, unfeigned sob broke 
from Rutter’s lips, and a deep, 
pent-up sigh rose from the audi- 
ence as the curtain descended and 
the stricken mother sank swooning 
on the floor of the stage. 

Alas, the emotions depicted by 
that troubled heart had been only 
too real! Mrs. Rutter had actually 
swooned away, and lay there in- 
sensible at her son’s feet. 











OLITICAL Constitutions to be 

durable must be elastic ; other- 
wise, like that of England, they 
had better remain unwritten. When 
they begin to impinge on the growth 
or to impede the progress of a 
people, they must be changed. 
The inflexible rigour of Procrustean 
forms is incompatible with the 
natural expansion of liberal prin- 
ciples. The Constitutions of re- 
publics generally make allowance 
for contingencies by provisions for 
‘amendments, a sort of safety- 
valve to prevent revolutions, They 
are not, like the ‘ laws of the Medes 
and Persians,’ a framework of iron ; 
but carefully provided with move- 
able joints and adjustments adapted 
to the operation of circumstances, 
A written Constitution professes 
and presumes to embody the wisest 
theory of government which the 
people who adopt it are capable of 
framing, and of obeying. When 
self-imposed, it is like a garment 
of one’s own choosing; and if it 
does not fit, there is not only no 
law against alteration, but a special 
stipulation in the original agree- 
ment in regard to the modus 
operandi, As the fashions of this 
world change and pass away, so 
the forms of government vary in 
accordance with different climes, 
conditions, and epochs; or, as it 
has been well put in an aphorism, 
‘When circumstances alter, things 
themselves must alter.’ 

In attempting a comparison of 
the Constitutions of the Federal 
and the Confederate States of 
America, we must begin with the 
history of the Federation of the 
United States ; examine the opera- 
tions and amendments of the 
original Constitution ; and notice 
the changes and improvements 
adopted by the new Confederacy. 

Without going back to the great 
era of Magna Charta, when the 
political rights of the people were 
first fully recognised, and ‘ reduced 
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to writing, as the lawyers phrase 
it, we will start from the settlement 
of the American colonies; and 
find in the cabin of the Mayflower 
the cradle of American liberty. 
For it was there, in that frail but 
richly-freighted bark, tossed on an 
unknown winter sea, that the first 
Republican ‘compact’ was drawn 
up and signed by forty-one adult 
male ‘ pilgrims,’ which contains the 
germ of every Constitution, State 
or Federal, that has since been 
adopted as an: instrument of self- 
government in the New World. 
The fathers of New England— 
‘forefathers,’ as they are tradition- 
ally called—if fanatics in religion, 
were not less zealous in the cause 
of liberty. Freedom to worship God, 
and freedom to govern themselves, 
were the watchwords inscribed on 
their banners, on the doors of their 
school-houses, and on the corner- 
stones of their churches. They 
were also well-educated men, as the 
records of their voyage, kept in 
Latin, written by various hands, 
and religiously preserved in the 
archives of Plymouth, abundantly 
show. The inspired voice of Milton, 
singing in the midst of his dark- 
ness of 
That celestial light 
Which never yet hath shone on sea or 
land, 

like the crepuscular rays announc- 
ing the dawn of a new day, filled 
the hearts of his Puritan disciples 
with courage, hope, and_ joy. 
Carver, Bradford, Standish, F wie, 
Winslow, Winthrop, Roger Wil- 
liams, and Sir Harry Vane, carried 
the spirit of the British Constitu- 
tion into the wilderness of the 
West, ere long to ‘ bud and blossom 
as the rose.” We have good his- 
torical reason for believing that at 
least one of the Charters for the 
government of the new colonies 
was drawn by the master hand of 
the great Poet of Liberty. When 
Sir Harry Vane returned to Eng- 
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land for the purpose of obtaining 
from the King a charter for the 
‘Colony of Rhode Island and Pro- 
vidence Plantations, he is known 
to have ‘passed some weeks ona 
visit to John Milton at his country 
seat ; and that remarkable Rhode 
Island Charter bears unmistakeable 
evidence of being written or revised 
by a political seer as well as poet, 
whose thoughts and theories ran 
centuries ahead of his time. So 
liberal and elastic were the pro- 
visions of this charter, that the 
State of Rhode Island retained it 
as a Constitution for two hundred 
years ; and so tenaciously did the 
people cling to it, that it was only 
thrown off by revolution ; or rather, 
after the abortive attempt at revo- 
lution known as the ‘Dorr Re- 
bellion, which so ingloriously 
fizzled in the hero’s ‘flight from 
Chepachet.’ 

We will here give the names of 
the original Thirteen Colonies in 
the order of their settlement :—Vir- 
ginia, New York Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 


Georgia. These colonies existed 
under ‘ patents’ granted by Great 
Britain to various ‘ companies,’ 
until the period of the revolution. 
The respective governors received 
their commissions from the Crown ; 
and they were generally sent over 
from England. The colonies, in all 
governmental affairs were mere 
‘dependencies’ upon the mother 
country. Virginia, popularly known 
as the ‘Old Dominion,’ was dis- 
covered in 1584, but not settled 
until 1607, at James-town, on the 
James River, so named in honour 
of the king; but previously called 
Powhatan, after the celebrated In- 
dian chief (the father of Pocahon- 
tas) who then reigned in that 
neighbourhood. The charter, gran- 
ted to Captain John Smith and his 
associates, covered unlimited ter- 
ritory, extending westward to the 
Pacific Ocean. But in 1784, at the 
close of the war, Virginia ceded 
her whole north-west territory to 
the United States, retaining only, 
beyond what now constitutes her 
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borders, the State of Kentucky, 
New York, which is believed to 
have been discovered in 1524, by 
the Florentine navigator Varraz- 
zani, was settled in 1609, two years 
after Virginia, at Albany, by the 
English navigator, Henry Hudson, 
whose name will run to ‘the last 
syllable of recorded time,’ in the 
beautiful river that bears his name. 
Four years later the city of New 
York was founded, but called New 
Amsterdam until 1664, when 
Charles II. granted to his brother, 
the Duke of York and Albany, all 
the territory, including New York, 
New England, and New Jersey. 
In 1620 Massachusetts was settled 
by the Puritans at Plymouth, whose 
royal grant included what became 
New Hampshire in 1679; and the 
State of Maine in 1820. 

In regard to the condition of the 
American colonies during what 
may be termed their minority, it is 
not essential to our present pur- 
pose to treat more particularly; 
neither is it necessary to discuss 
the causes which led to the throw- 
ing off of the ‘ yoke of British op- 
pression, as the colonists began 
to call the rule of the Imperial 
Government. One hundred and 
fifty years of childhood are past ; 
the memorable year of 1776 has 
arrived ; and this flourishing family 
of Thirteen British scions proclaim 
their manhood and declare their 
independence, The great problem 
now is to form a political union, 
an alliance or federation, in order 
to resist the coercive policy of 
England ; in other words, to unite 
for the sake of strength to contend 
against a common enemy ; to pre- 
pare a common Constitution to en- 
sure the common welfare. The 
several colonies having, with more 
or less reluctance, decided to secede 
from Great Britain, to rebel, to cut 
loose from their allegiance, to deny 
the divine authority of kings, 
and establish an independent na- 
tional existence, are compelled to 
confederate in self-defence, not- 
withstanding, even at that early 
period, the colonial elements were 
radically incongruous. The Puri- 
tans of New England, and the 
Romanists of Maryland did not 
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coalesce from any feeling of per- 
sonal affinity, but for the sake of 
personal security ; while the Cava- 
liers of Georgia and the Carolinas 
could only be induced by the com- 
mon bond of danger to unite their 
fate and fortune with the Dutch of 
New York, the Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania, or the Baptists of Rhode 
Island. 

From the passage of the notori- 
ous Stamp Act in 1765, followed 
by the duties on paper, glass, and 
tea in 1767, the colonies were agi- 
tated by a series of incipient re- 
volts, resulting in the collision at 
Lexington on the 19th of April, 
1775, and the battle of Bunker-hill 
on the following 17th of June. For 
some ten years of discontent the 
local legislatures had been passing 
‘resolutions’ of resistance ; and the 
feeling of hostility was growing 
more and more intense, until the 
enmity of the colonists culminated 
in the formal declaration of war 
and independence on the 4th of 
July, 1770. This famous ‘ declara- 
tion’ was put forth by a Congress 
composed of delegates from the 
several colonies assembled in the 
city of Philadelphia. It is an elo- 
quent and earnest manifesto; 
broadly asserting the rights of the 
people; recapitulating the griev- 
ances of the colonists ; and adding 
what would be called by an Ameri- 
can Convention of the present day, 
a‘ platform’ of fundamental prin- 
ciples. ‘This world-renowned ‘ De- 
claration of Independence’ contains 
not only an elaboration of the doc- 
trines of the ‘ Mayflower compact,’ 
but much of the thought and lan- 
guage previously expressed in the 
Virginia ‘ Bill of Rights, adopted 
on the 12th of June, 1776, subse- 
quently repeated in the ‘ Articles 
of Confederation’ in 1781, and 
finally incorporated in the Consti- 
tution of 1787, the organic instru- 
ment of government which we are 
about to consider as the Federal 
Constitution of the United States, 

This great work of the ‘ Fathers 
of the Republic, as they are reve- 
rently called, the American people 
have always been taught to regard 
as ‘a monument of human wis- 
dom,’ second only in sanctity to 
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‘the Covenant which the Lord 
gave unto Moses.’ It was not the 
age of a day, but the result of 
ong and patient labour; and its 
operations were designed, not fora 
generation, but for all time. sto 
perpetua was its original motto, 
It is thoroughly imbued with the 
intelligent liberalism of the most 
advanced governments of the 
epoch ; and salted, if we may use 
the expression, by every ‘saving 
clause’ which could be gathered 
from the records of antecedent le- 
gislation. Grecian justice and 
Roman liberty, the serene and 
hopeful soul of Plato, and the brave 
and independent spirit of Brutus, 
meet and mingle as elemental con- 
stituents in this great provision— 
and prevision, we may add, of self- 
government. It may justly be re- 
garded as the net result—the sum 
total of all that the world at that 
time knew of the philosophy of 
human government—the fruit of 
a political experience extending 
back to the misty morning of the 
‘Mosaic dispensation. The con- 
stitutions of monarchies, as well as 
of republics, ancient and modern, 
were distilled, as it were, in’ order 
to discover a sort of political elixir 
for the grand experiment of a new 
democracy in a new world. Each 
of the Sovereign States about to be 
confederated contributed some- 
thing in the way of provision or 
suggestion from its own constitu- 
tion; while all were anxiously 
watching the process of formation 
which was to embody and crystal- 
lize the ne plus ultra system of free 
government, Long was the labour, 
excited the discussions, fearful the 
forebodings, and fervent the prayers 
that brought forth the model con- 
stitution of ‘the model Republic.’ 
Contrasting that period with this, 
one can hardly help repeating the 
sad conclusion of the poet— 


A thousand years scarce serve to form a 
State, 
An hour may lay it in the dust. 


Let us briefly glance at the his- 
tory of the formation of the Fede- 
ral Constitution. 

The revolution is successful ; the 
Seven Years’ War is ended; the 
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independence of the United Colo- 
nies is achieved. In 1783 the 
Treaty of Peace with Great Britain 
is signed, and the national exist- 
ence of the United States is ac- 
knowledged and recognised by 
Foreign Powers. On the 17th of 
September, 1787, after a session of 
four months, the Congress of the 
United States completed and 
adopted the Federal Constitution 
as it now is, with the exception of 
certain ‘amendments’ that have 
from time to time been added. 
The casual or careless reader of 
history is apt to confound the ‘ Ar- 
ticles of Confederation’ of 1781 
with the Constitution of 1787. ‘The 
former, although intended to effect 
‘a perpetual union’ after serving as 
a treaty of alliance during the war, 
were entirely superseded by the 
Constitution of 1787, although the 
latter retained much of the spirit 
and letter of the original ‘ Articles.’ 
As an illustration of this identity 
of principle and language we quote, 
of the ‘ Confederation,— 

Article II. ‘Each State retains 
its sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence ; and every power, juris- 
diction, and right which is not by 
this Confederation expressly dele- 
gated to the United States in Con- 
gress assembled.’ 

And from the Constitution of the 
United States, of the ‘amendments’ 
added before its adoption— 

Article X. ‘The powers not de- 
legated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the 
people.’ 

These, it may be observed, are 
the texts from which the State 
Rights party, or Secessionists, de- 
rive their constitutional authority 
for dissolving the Union. The 
reasons for abrogating the ‘ Articles 
of Confederation,’ which were alto- 
gether too loosely and vaguely 
framed for practical operation as 
organic laws, are thus briefly stated 
in the ‘ preamble’ to the Constitu- 
tion :-— 

‘We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, en- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide 
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for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.’ 

The Constitution then proceeds 
with the usual formalities to create 
the Government, which is divided 
intothree departments—legislative, 
executive, and judicial—explicitly 
defining the powers and duties of 
each, There shall be a Federal 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. No person shall be a repre- 
sentative who is under twenty-five 
years of age, and who has not been 
seven years a citizen of the United 
States, ‘The number of representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand inhabitants; but 
each State shall have at least one 
representative. The House of Re- 
presentatives shall choose their own 
Speaker, and it shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. The 
Senate shall be composed of two 
members from each State, elected 
for six years by the Legislature 
thereof. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall receive a compen- 
sation for their services, to be paid 
out of the treasury of the United 
States. The powers of Congress 
are limited to specific subjects of 
legislation. To ee taxes and levy 
duties for the common defence and 
welfare, to coin and to borrow 
money, to establish post-offices and 
post routes, to declare war, to raise 
armies, to provide a navy, to regu- 
late foreign relations, &c,. &c. The 
executive power is invested in the 
President, who shall be elected for 
four years. He must be a native- 
born citizen, not under thirty-five 
years, and for fourteen years a re- 
sident within the United States. 
Before entering on the execution of 
his office, he must take the follow- 
ing oath :— 

‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will faithfully execute the 
ofiice of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States.’ He is commander in chief 
of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the 
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several States, when called into 
the actual service of the United 
States. The Vice-President is ex 
oficio President of the Senate. 

The Judicial power of the United 
States is invested in ‘ one Supreme 
Court, and such inferior Courts as 
the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish.’ The 
judges shall hold their offices dur- 
ing good behaviour, and shall re- 
ceive a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 

Treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or on confession 
in open court. No attainder of 
treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture, except during 
the life of the person attainted, 
The Constitution guarantees a 
republican form of government to 
each State, and provides for its 
own amendments. It prohibits 
titles of nobility; prescribes the 
modes of electing and appointing 
Federal officers; and enacts the 
‘Fugitive Slave Law,’ thereby re- 
cognising the right of property in 
slaves by the following clause of 
Article 1V., section 2—‘ No person 
held to service or labour in one 
State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such 
service or labour; but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labour 
may be due.’ We allude to these 
main features of the Federal Con- 
stitution, not for the purpose of 
criticism, but merely to refresh the 
memory of the reader. To relate 
when, how, and why it was adopted 
to point out some of its practical 
defects, and to note the changes in 
the new Constitution of the ‘ Con- 
federate States of America, is the 
more immediate object of the pre- 
sent essay. The Constitution of 
1787, which is the present Consti- 
tution of the United States, was 
formed by a Convention, presided 
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over by George Washington, a de- 
puty from Virginia, and embraced 
the honoured names of many ‘re- 
volutionary sires’ who had already 
‘made themselves immortal’ by 
signing the ‘ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,’ These patriotic men 
were literally the ‘ Fathers of the 
Republic, whose degenerate sons, 
rejoicing in their inheritance of 
fame, still claim to rank among the 
aristocracy of America, in spite of 
the more brilliant attractions of 
the order of ‘El Dorado, and the 
popular preference for the ‘ Al- 
mighty Dollar.’ In reporting the 
Constitution to the Federal Con- 
gress, Washington wrote officially 
a memorable letter, replete with 
the wisdom of the deliberative 
body over which he had so long 
and with such patient dignity 
presided, from which we quote the 
concluding portion, ‘In all our 
deliberations on this subject, we 
kept steadily in our view that 
which appears to us the greatest 
interest of every true American— 
the consolidation of our union—in 
which is invelved our prosperity, 
felicity, safety, perhaps our na- 
tional existence. This important 
consideration, seriously and deeply 
impressed on our minds, led each 
State in the Convention to be less 
rigid on points of inferior magni- 
tude than might have beén other- 
wise expected ; and thus the Con- 
stitution which we now present is 
the result of a spirit of unity, and 
of that mutual deference and con- 
cession, which the peculiarity of 
our political situation rendered in- 
dispensable. That it will meet the 
full and entire approbation of every 
State is not, perhaps, to be expected ; 
but each will doubtless conclude, 
that had her interest been alone 
consulted, the consequences might 
have been particularly disagreeable 
or injurious to others. That it is 
liable to as few exceptions as 
could reasonably have been ex- 
pected, we hope and believe ; that 
it may promote the lasting welfare 
of that country so dear to us all, 
and secure her freedom and happi- 
ness, is our most ardent wish.’ 
These words of wisdom and conci- 
liation, which inspire a new feeling 
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of reverence as often as we repeat 
them,—coming from one who had 
earned the name of ‘The Saviour 
of his Country, the heroic leader 
of that long and desperate struggle 
for liberty and peace,—from him 
who had been baptized with fire 
on fields of glory, and whom 
* Nature had left childless that his 
Country might call him Father, — 
these words were promptly an- 
swered by Congress in the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

* Resolved unanimously, that the 
said report, with the Resolutions 
and Letter accompanying the same, 
be transmitted to the several legis- 
latures, in order to be submitted to 
a convention of delegates chosen 
in each State by the people thereof, 
in conformity to the resolves of 
the convention made and provided 
in that case.’ The last article of 
the Constitution required that nine 
out of the thirteen States should 
accept it in conformity with the 
above Resolution before the go- 
vernment it created could be legally 
and finally established; and the 
Constitution has now to pass the 
ordeal of popular ratification. The 
debates which ensued in the local 
legislatures and conventions when 
the Federal Constitution was put 
upon its passage are exceedingly 
voluminous and interesting; and 
each State preserves these ‘pro- 
ceedings’ among its most curious 
and valuable records. There was 
no end of argument for and against 
the Constitution; while the reasons 
urged for its adoption, rejection, or 
modification, differed in different 
sections. On the declaration of 
independence, the several States 
formed Constitutions for them- 
selves, or remodelled their existing 
charters ; and while all were aim- 
ing to secure the same general ob- 
ject, each had its local peculiarity, 
or what has since obtained the 
harder name of ‘sectional preju- 
dice. Massachusetts and South 
Carolina were aboriginal antipodes 
on many fundamental points of 
legislation ; and it is not necessary 
to add that the ditierences between 
them have been continually widen- 
ing, until union is impossible, and 
connexion undesirable. Ten of 
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the States ratified the Constitu- 
tion on or before the 26th of 
June, 1788; while New York, 
Rhode Island, and North Carolina, 
obstinately remained out under the 
organization of 1781, that ‘ per- 
petual union, of short duration, 
formed during the war, for the 
purpose of self-defence. These ten 
States, in January, 1789, appointed 
electors to choose a chief magis- 
trate; and on the g3oth of April 
following, George Washington was 
elected as the first President of the 
United States. In the meantime, 
the State of New York came into 
the Union, but not in time to take 
part in the organization of the Go- 
vernment. At this time the origi- 
nal thirteen ‘United Colonies’ 
constituted three independent Re- 
publics. The United States; the 
State of Rhode Island; and the 
State of North Carolina. The lat- 
ter yielded to the federation in 
November, 1789; and Rhode Island 
at a still later period. The Go- 
vernment, now fairly in operation, 
is composed of thirteen ‘ sovereign 
and independent States, embracing 
a population of about 4,000,000, 
including 700,000 slaves, and 60,000 
free negroes. Of the Amendments 
to the Constitution, proposed by 
Congress and ratified by the States, 
we will quote two of the articles 
which have a special bearing on 
recent events. 

Article ], ‘Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof ; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grie- 
vances,” 

Article IV. ‘The right of the 
people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated ; and 
no warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath 
or aflirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, 
and the person or things to be 
seized.’ 

Readers of the current history of 
the passing hour know well how 
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recklessly these provisions of the 
Constitution have been violated. 
But the great and all-absorbing 
question of the moment is that 
whicli relates to the inherent 
powers of the States ; to the intent 
and purpose of the Federal com- 
pact; in a word, to the fearfully 
disputed and desperately contested 
right of secession. Upon this point 
we will simply adduce a few ‘au- 
thorities, including declarations 
put forth in the Constitutions of 
the several States, and the opinions 
of eminent individuals known and 
respected as ‘the Fathers of the 
Republic.’ It is the very first 
principle asserted by democracy, 
that all power is derived from, and 
vested in, the people; that the 
political right to rule is rather of 
subterranean than of superter- 
ranean origin; and it is the lead- 
ing dogma of every Republican 
State in the American Union, that 
the Federal Government derives 
all its power by delegated autho- 
rity from the States which compose 
it. Here is the subtle point which 
has employed the tongues and pens 
of the sophists and casuists, from 
the formation of the Union in 1781, 
to its dissolution in 1860. The 
people are sovereign, the States are 
sovereign and-independent ; and 
the Federal or Supreme Govern- 
ment is but an ‘agent’ of the 
people, who have instructed the 
States to delegate to i, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, certain 


specific powers and _ prescribed 
duties! Without entering into the 
knotty argument involving the 


Rights of States, we will quote 
what the States themselves have de- 
clared in their own Constitutions. 
Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire assert :— 

‘The people of this common- 
wealth have the sole and exclusive 
right of governing themselves as a 
free, sovereign, and independent 
State ; and do, and for ever here- 
after shall, exercise and enjoy every 
power, jurisdiction, and right 


which is not, or may not hereafter 
be, by them expressly delegated to 
the United States of America in 
Jongress assembled.’ 
South Carolina and Illinois as- 
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sert— All power is originally vested 
in the people ; and all free govern- 
ments are founded on their autho- 
rity, and are instituted for their 
peace, safety, and happiness.’ 

lowa, California, New Jersey, 
Minnesota, and Ohio, assert—‘ All 
political power is inherent in the 
people. Government is instituted 
for the protection, security, and 
benefit of the people; and they 
have the right at all times to alter 
or reform the same whenever the 
public good may require it.’ 

Missouri asserts—‘That the 
people of this State have the in- 
herent, sole, and exclusive right of 
regulating the internal government 
and police thereof, and of altering 
and abolishing their Constitution 
and form of government, when- 
ever it may be necessary to their 
safety and happiness.’ 

The Virginia Constitution adopted 
in 1851, asserts—‘That govern- 
ment is, or ought to be, instituted 
for the common benefit, protection, 
and security of the people, nation, 
or community; of all the various 
modes and forms of government, 
that is best which is capable of 
producing the greatest degree of 
happiness and safety, and is most 
effectually secured against the 
dangers of maladministration ; and 
that when any government shall 
be found inadequate, or contrary 
to these purposes, a majority of the 
community hath an indubitable, 
inalienable, and indefeasible right 
to reform, alter, or abolish it, in 
such manner as shall be judged 


most conducive to the public 
weal.’ 
Maryland asserts—‘ That all 


government of right originates from 
the people, is founded in compact 
only, and instituted solely for the 
good of the whole; and they have 
at all times, according to the mode 
prescribed in this Constitution, the 
inalienable right to alter, reform, 
or abolish their forms of govern- 
ment, in such manner as they may 
deem expedient.’ 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Arkansas, Oregon, 
and Maine, assert—‘ That all power 
is inherent in the people, and all 
free governments are founded on 
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their authority, and instituted for 
their peace, safety, and happiness ; 
for the advancement of these ends, 
they have at all times an inalien- 
able and indefeasible right to alter, 
reform, or abolish their Govern- 
ment in such manner as they may 
think proper.’ 

Connecticut, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Texas, assert— 
‘That all political power is inhe- 
rent in the people, and all free 
Governments are founded on their 
authority, and instituted for their 
benefit ; and that they have at all 
times an undeniable and indefea- 
sible right to alter their form of 
Government in such manner as 
they may think expedient.’ These 
unanimous and repeated declara- 
tions of the States, as they for- 
mally entered the Union one after 
another, until the Federated 
family grew from thirteen to thirty- 
four, are sufficiently explicit upon 
the Democratic theory of the right 
of the people to govern themselves, 
In regard to the nature, intent, 
and durability of the Federal com- 
pact, let us seek an exposition in 
the opinions of ‘the Fathers,’ 

Ellsworth, of Connecticut, who 
early foresaw the danger of con- 
flict between two co-existent sove- 
reignties, in his speech before the 
Convention, in 1788, says :—‘ This 
Constitution does not attempt to 
coerce sovereign bodies, States in 
their political capacity. No coer- 
cion is applicable to such bodies 
but that of anarmed force. If we 
should attempt to execute the laws 
of the Union by sending an armed 
force against a delinquent State, 
it would involve the good and bad, 
the innocent and guilty, in the 
same calamity. But legal coercion 
singles out the guilty individual, 
and punishes Aim for breaking the 
laws of the Union,’ Sherman, of 
the same State, and on the same 
occasion, says :— The Government 
of the United States being Federal, 
and instituted by a number of 
sovereign States for the better se- 
curity of their rights and the ad- 
vancement of their interests, they 
may be considered as so many 
pillars to support it ; and by the 
exercise of the State Governments, 
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peace and good order may be pre- 
served in the place most remote 
from the seat of the Federal Go- 
vernment, as well as at the centre.’ 

Chief Justice Law says :—‘ This 
General Government rests upon the 
State Governments for its support. 
It is like a vast and magnificent 
bridge, built upon thirteen strong 
and stately pillars: now, the rulers 
who occupy the bridge cannot be 
so beside themselves as to knock 
away the pillars which support the 
whole fabric.’ 

Alexander Hamilton, whose con- 
servative mind inclined to consoli- 
dation, admits that—‘ Each State 
possesses in itself full power of 
Government, and can at once, in a 
regular way, take measures for the 
preservation of its rights. It can 
enter into a regular plan of defence 
with the forces of the community 
at its command ; it can immediately 
form connexions with its neigh- 
bours, or even with foreign powers, 
if necessary.’ 

Mr. Coxe, a member of the 
Philadelphia Convention, and a 
strong advocate for the adoption of 
the Constitution, says :—‘ As under 
the old, so under the new Federal 
Constitution, the Thirteen United 
States were not intended to be, and 
really are not, consolidated in such 
manner as to absorb or destroy the 
sovereignties of the several States.’ 

The eloquent Patrick Henry, of 
Virginia, whose clarion voice hur- 
ried thousands to the battle fields 
of the Revolution, strenuously op- 
posed the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, which he thought had ‘an 
awful squinting towards monarchy.’ 
In speaking of the powers con- 
ferred on the President, he says— 
*Can he not, at the head of his 
army, beat down every opposition ! 
Away with your President! We 
shall have a King ; the army will 
salute him monarch ; your militia 
will leave you, and assist in making 
him King, and fight against you: 
And what have you to oppose to 
thisforce? What will then become 
of your rights? Will not absolute 
despotism ensue ? 

Randolph, of the same State, said 
—‘ Although coercion is an indis- 
pensable ingredient, it ought not 
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to be directed against a State, asa 
State, it being impossible to at- 
tempt it, except by blockading the 
trade of the delinquent, or carrying 
war into its bowels. Even if these 
violent scenes were attempted, both 
of them might perhaps be defeated 
by the scantiness of the public 
chest.’ [Mr. Chase’s paper-mill was 
not invented yet.] ‘ But how shall 
we speak of the intrusion of troops ? 
Shall we arm citizens against 
citizens, and habituate them to 
shed kindred blood? Shall we 
risk the inflicting of wounds which 
will generate a rancour never to 
be subdued? Would there be no 
room to fear that an army accus- 
tomed to fight for the establishment 
of authority, would salute an em- 
peror of their own? Let us not 
bring these things into jeopardy.’ 

And what says Washington, the 
Pater Patria ?— IT am not a blind 
admirer (for I saw the imperfections 
of the Constitution I aided in the 
birth of before it was handed to 
the public); but I am fully per- 
suaded it is the best that can be 
obtained at this time ; that it is free 
from many of the imperfections 
with which it is charged, and that 
it, or disunion, is before us to choose 
from.’ 

Benjamin Franklin—of whom 
it was said, ‘the lightnings of 
heaven yielded to his philosophy’ 
—in his last speech in the Federal 
Convention says—I do not en- 
tirely approve of this Constitution 
at present. I agree to this Consti- 
tution with all its faults, if they 
are such, because I think a general 
government necessary for us, and 
there is no form of government but 
what may be a blessing if well ad- 
ministered ; and I believe, further, 
that this is likely to be well ad- 
ministered for a course of years, 
and can only end in despotism, 
as other forms have done before it, 
when the people shall have become 
80 corrupted as to need despotic 
government, being incapable of any 
other.” Franklin was a prophet. 

Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts 
said— The Constitution proposed 
has few, if any, federal features, 
but is rather a system of national 
government,’ 
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Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
said—‘This Constitution abounds 
with useful regulations; at the 
same time, it is liable to strong 
and fundamental objections.’ 

Wilson, of Pennsylvania, speaks 
of the Constitution as ‘an act of 
incorporation ? and Rufus King 
‘ considers it as a commission, under 
which it will be the guardian of 
State Rights.’ 

Mr. Madison says—‘ The powers 
of the Federal Government are no 
further valid than they are plainly 
authorized by the Constitution ; 
and in case of the exercise of other 
powers not granted by that compact, 
the States have a right, and are in 
duty bound, to interfere,’ 

John wea Adams says—‘ If 
the day shall come—may Heaven 
avert it !—when the affections of 
the people of these States shall be 
alienated from each other, when 
this fraternal spirit shall give way 
to cold indifference, or collisions of 
interest shall fester into hatred, 
then the bonds of political associa- 
tion will not hold together parties 
no longer attracted by the magne- 
tism of conciliated interests and 
kindly sympathies ; and far better 
will it be for the people of the 
disunited States to part in Jfriend- 
ship from each other than to be held 
together by restraint.’ This is the 
opinion of one who was President, 
and whose father was President of 
the United States, but whose son 
is now preaching a very different 
doctrine into the diplomatic ears 
of the Court of St. James. 

Henry Clay, whose noble motto, 
‘J had rather be right than to be 
President, prevented him from at- 
taining the position for which 
nature designed him, and to which 
the better portion of the people 
nominated him, says—‘ When my 
State is right, when it has cause 
for resistance, when tyranny, and 
wrong, and oppression insufferable 
arise, I will share her fortunes.’ 
No one can doubt where the ‘gal- 
lant Harry of the West’ would be 
found, had the calamity which he 
so long contended against arrived 
before his manly form was laid to 
rest in the peaceful shades of 
Ashland, But it was better that 
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Cicero should die at his Tusculum 
than be strangled in the groves 
of Terracina. Mr. Webster, whose 
eloquent prayer, that he might close 
his eyes in death before seeing the 
‘broken and dishonoured frag- 
ments of a once glorious Union, 
is as familiar as the litany, 
in speaking of the federal com- 
pact, says—‘A bargain broken 
on one side, is broken on all 
sides.’ 

James T. Brady, the eloquent 
New York advocate, recently the 
Democratic candidate for governor, 
says, in 1850—‘If any number of 
the States seek to invade the rights 
of any others, those assailed have 
the right both to complain and to 
resist,’ 

Daniel 8. Dickinson, for many 
years United States Senator for 
New York, now the Attorney- 
General of that State, formerly 
declared, with his eye on the Presi- 
dential chair—‘The Union is not 
to be maintained by force.’ 

Chancellor Walworth, of New 
York, says—‘ It would be as brutal 
to send men to butcher their 


brothers of the Southern States, as 


it would be to massacre them in 
the Northern States.’ 

Senator Breckenridge, of Ken- 
tucky, the Southern Democratic 
candidate for President in 1860, 
who served as Vice-President under 
Buchanan, and who is now serving 
as brigadier-general in the Con- 
federate army, says — ‘ Secession 
ends our federative system. All 
the delegated powers revert to the 
States. Zhe power to coerce resides 
nowhere.” 

The Democratic State Conven- 
tion assembled at Albany, the State 
capital of New York, in March, 
1861, deliberately put forth the 
following declaration:—‘ We will 
oppose any attempt on the part of 
the Republicans in power to make 
any armed aggression, under the 
plea of enforcing the laws, or pre- 
serving the Union, upon the 
Southern States...... The worst 
and most ineffective argument that 
can be addressed by the Federal 
Government or its adhering mem- 
bers to the seceding States is civil 
war. Civil war will not restore 
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the Union, but will defeat for ever 
its reconstruction.’ 

The Hon. Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts, who has filled with 
dignity and grace almost every 
political office in the gift of the 
people below the very highest, be- 
sides filling the pulpit of a Boston 
church and the President’s chair of 
Harvard University, wrote a letter 
to the Boston Courier, on the 2nd 
of February, 1861, from which we 
quote the following sensible and 
conclusive paragraph :—‘ To expect 


’ to hold fifteen States in the Union 


by force is preposterous. The idea 
of civil war, accompanied as it 
would be by servile insurrection, is 
too monstrous to be entertained 
fora moment. If our sister States 
wish to leave us, in the name of 
Heaven, let them go in peace.’ 

It is but just to add, however, 
that several of these eminent men 
whose opinions we have quoted, 
have, since uttering them, fallen 
victims to the ‘ war fever, and are 
now among the advocates of ‘the 
Union at any cost.’ It seems to be 
as hard for an American politician 
to resist the current of popular 
favour, no matter which way, or to 
what end it may run, as it is for 
‘them that have riches to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

We have now briefly glanced at 
the origin and formation of the 
Federal Constitution, and cited 
opinions, sufficient, we think, in 
number and authority, to enable 
not only the political student, but 
the common reader, to interpret the 
text in the spirit of the writers. 
From the day of the adoption of 
this instrument of Government in 
1787, to the fateful hour of its dis- 
solution in 1860, the precise intent 
and purpose of certain clauses and 
phrases of the Constitution have 
been themes of perpetual contro- 
versy in the Federal Legislature. 
But amidst all the wrangling, in 
Congress and out of Congress, be- 
tween ‘strict Constructionists,’ ‘ La- 
titudinarians,’ and ‘State Rights’ 
parties, the people of all sections 
and of all classes have been taught 
to regard and revere the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whose 
opinions should for ever settle the 
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question of the constitutionality of 
any act of the Federal Congress, as 
the ark of the covenant of their 
liberties. It remained forthe party 
now in power at Washington to 
raise the first threat of revolution 
against the Supreme Court, in con- 
sequence of its recent decision 
contravening the theories and pre- 
judices of the Northern Abolition- 
ists. Mr. Lincoln, in his election- 
eering speech in the city of New 
York, on the 27th of February, 
1860, sneered at the decision of the 
highest judicial tribunal of the Go- 
vernment, in the famous ‘ Dred 
Scott case; and said, ‘the Court 
have decided it in a sort of way, by 
a bare majority of the judges, and 
they not quite agreeing with one 
another in the reasons for making 
it, &c. &c. He proceeded in this 
vein of detraction to say that the 
judges were mistaken in facts, and 
sought, both by accusation and 
inuendo, to bring the Supreme 
Court into popular contempt. No 
wonder the Conservatives began to 
feel alarmed, or that the Democra- 
tic Convention that nominated 
Douglas should put forth the fol- 
lowing resolution as the first plank 
in their ‘ platform: ‘That the De- 
mocratic party will abide by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the questions 
of constitutional law.’ 

It cannot be denied that the re- 
modelling of the Supreme Court 
was, and perhaps is, one of the re- 
volutionary dreams of the Repub- 
lican party. 

Whether the Federal Constitu- 
tion provides for its own destruc- 
tion, is a question too absurd for 
grave discussion. It evidently was 
not intended as a series of articles 
drawn up for a limited partnership. 
But that the several ‘ sovereign and 
independent States’ comprising the 
political league, or compact, or 
federation, believed in certain ‘ re- 
served rights,’ no one can reason- 
ably doubt ; among these the right 
of Secession is the most prominent 
and the most important; and 
neither in the enactments of the 
Constitution, nor in the opinions of 
the men who framed it, do we find 
any law or authority for coercing a 
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sovereign State by the exercise of 
Federal power. On the contrary, 
all such propositions were repeat- 
edly voted down in the Convention, 
and utterly repudiated by the 
States, 

Having now come to the formal, 
overt act of Secession, by the pas- 
sage of the Secession ordinance of 
South Carolina on the 20th De- 
cember, 1860, and the attack on 
the Federal fort in the harbour of 
Charleston on the 12th of April 
following by the forces of the 
State, let us refer to the formation 
and adoption of the new Confede- 
rate Constitution, and notice parti- 
cularly the points in which it 
differs from the political parentage 
it so closely resembles. 

As a consequence of the triumph 
of the Republican party in the 
election of Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency of the United States, -seces- 
sion was ‘a foregone conclusion.’ 
The election was held in November, 
and between the two Democratic 
candidates, Douglas and Brecken- 
ridge, the Republican candidate, 
although in the minority by over a 
million of votes, was, nevertheless, 
legally and constitutionally elected, 
Early in the following month the 
State of South Carolina openly 
called a convention for the avowed 
purpose of seceding from the Union. 
This convention consisted of 169 
members, who, after mature and 
formal deliberation, unanimously 
passed the following ordinance, 
dissolving the tie of allegiance 
which bound them to the Federal 
Government :— 

‘We, the people of South Caro- 
lina, in convention assembled, do 
declare and ordain, and it is hereby 
declared and ordained, that the 
ordinance adopted by us in con- 
vention on the 23rd day of May, 
1788, whereby the Constitution of 
the United States was ratified, and 
also all acts and parts of acts of 
the general assembly of this State, 
ratifying the amendments of the 
said Constitution, are hereby re- 
pealed, and that the union now 
subsisting between South Carolina 
and the other States, under the 
name of the United States of Ame- 
rica, is hereby dissolved.’ This 
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ordinance was proclaimed to the 
people, accompanied by a declara- 
tion of grievances, and reasons 
which had compelled them to take 
this step ; and from the moment 
the cannon of Charleston announced 
the joyous fact of Secession—for 
such it was everywhere hailed by 
the citizens of that State—down to 
the present hour, the Palmetto 
people, with absolute unanimity, 
have religiously believed them- 
selves as free from any law or 
authority of the United States, as 
from the Government of Great 
Britain or of any other foreign 
power. Repeating the history of 
her own colonial period, she first 
put forth a ‘declaration of inde- 
pendence,’ and then embarked in 
the desperate ‘ struggle for agg: 

On the oth of January, 1861, the 
State of Hisslesippi followed the 
xample of South Carolina; Ala- 
bama on the r1th; Florida on the 
12th ; Georgia on the roth ; Louisi- 
ana on the 28th ; and Texas on the 
ist of February. On the 6th of 
February, a Congress, composed 
of these seven seceded States, 
met at Montgomery, Alabama, 


and elected Jefferson Davis, late 
United States senator from Mis- 


sissippi, provisional President. 
While this body was actively en- 
gaged in organizing the new Go- 
vernment, President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration was inaugurated ; and 
the civil war began by the attack 
on Fort Sumter, in the harbour of 
Charleston, on the r2th of April, 
resulting in the surrender of the 
Federal troops under Major An- 
derson, on the following day. 

Thep came President Lincoln’s 
call for 75,000 men to ‘defend the 
capital ; but fearing that the Presi- 
dent intended to make war on the 
seceded States, Virginia hastened 
to join her Southern sisters on the 
17th of April; Arkansas, on the 
6th of May; Tennessee, on the 8th, 
and North Carolina, on the 2oth. 
The Southern Confederacy, now 
composed of eleven States, cover- 
ing an area of 733,645 square miles, 
and embracing an aggregate popu- 
lation of some 12,000,000, goes to 
work in serious earnestness to put 
the machinery of government in 
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operation ; and while the North is 
preparing to fight for ‘empire,’ the 
South solemnly resolves to struggle 
for ‘independence, adopting the 
old revolutionary alternative of 
‘liberty or death.’ The first essen- 
tial act of the new Confederation is 
the adoption of a Constitution, and 
this is the ‘organic instrument’ 
which we propose somewhat criti- 
cally to examine, to discover where- 
in it differs from the Constitution 
of the United States ; and to con- 
sider by the light of experience 
whether these differences are mere 
alterations or substantial improve- 
ments. The Federal Government 
having been in_ operation for 
seventy-five years, its practical de- 
fects have been noted; and in some 
instances obviated by amendments. 
As the new Confederacy proposes 
no elemental or radical change in 
the system of Government, it would 
seem to be an easy task to remodel 
the Constitution so as to preserve 
only its good features while elimi- 
nating the bad. And thus the old 
Constitution, the work of the 
‘Fathers of the Republic, three- 
quarters of a century ago, is thrown 
into the political crucible at Mont- 
gomery ; and we have now to look 
at the result of the refining process 
placed in our hands by the re- 
formers of the new Confederation. 

The Constitution of ‘the Con- 
federate States of America’ was 
unanimously adopted by the Pro- 
visional Congress at Montgomery, 
on the rrth March, 1861, and sub- 
sequently ratified by the several 
States in the same manner (but 
without the hesitation) that we 
have noticed in the ratification of 
the Federal Constitution by the 
original thirteen States. Every 
step was deliberately and formally 
taken, and in strict accordance 
with the precedent established by 
the action of the ‘ United Colonies’ 
in their separation or secession 
from the Government of Great 
Britain, so that they who dispute 
the right of secession cannot deny 
that the action of the seceding 
States was carefully covered by the 
forms of law. The ‘preamble’ of 
the new Constitution is almost 
identical in language with that of 
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the old, except in its invocation of 
divine ‘power and guidance.’ It 
runs thus : ‘ We, the people of the 
Confederate States, each State act- 
ing in its sovereign and indepen- 
dent character, in order to form a 
permanent federal government, 
establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, invoking the favour and 
guidance of Almighty God, do 
ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the Confederate States 
of America,’ The important poli- 
tical innovation here is the prompt 
enunciation of the independence 
and sovereignty of the States—the 
recognition ab initio of the funda- 
mental doctrine of State rights, 
That the several States composing 
the Southern Confederacy have 
entered into a new compact, in the 
full belief of the right to break it 
when it becomes oppressive—to 
secede again when cae choose— 
there can be no room or reason for 
doubt. Their own example in the 
past will be their own excuse in 
the future. But this very under- 
standing, instead of weakening, 
greatly strengthens the bond of 
union, as voluntary associations 
are infinitely stronger than com- 
pulsory obligations, and such asso- 
ciations only are compatible with 
the theory of free government ; 
else that democratic dogma, the 
corner-stone of Republicanism— 
‘all governments must rest upon 
the consent of the governed,’ is not 
only a popular absurdity, but an 
absolute falsehood. The consti- 
tution of the Confederacy does not 
declare the right of secession in 
explicit terms; this would have 
been too much like proclaimin 
the law of divorce at the nupti 
altar; but the right is more than 
implied in the repeated recog- 
nition of the ‘reserved rights’ and 
‘independent sovereignty’ of the 
individual States. In Article VI. 
the ground is covered by the 
following sections:—‘The enume- 
ration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people of the several 
States,’ 
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‘The powers not delegated to the 
Confederate States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people there- 
of.’ The next important changes 
we notice are the provisions incor- 

orated in the Constitution regu- 

ating the institution of negro 
slavery. The Constitution of the 
United States recognises and pro- 
tects slavery, but almost without 
avowing it. The word slave or 
slavery 1s not used in that instru- 
ment. Instead of calling things 
by their right names, the slave is 
designated as a‘ person bound to 
service or labour, who, if ab- 
sconded or abducted, must be 
restored to his owner like a run- 
away horse or a stolen sheep. The 
framers of the Confederate Consti- 
tution, having to grapple with the 
great fact of the existence of 

500,000 slaves within their 

orders, whose labour is the prin- 
— source of their prosperity, and 
whose obedience is vitally essential 
to the peace and happiness of the 
community, do not shrink from 
enacting organic laws for the 
management of slavery, but treat 
the subject as political economists, 
and not as abolition sentimen- 
talists. The latter whine over an 
evil which they cannot remedy, 
while the former, by wise and 
benevolent legislation, seek from 
the ‘partial evil’ to educe only 
‘universal good.’ We will quote 
entire the provisions of the Con- 
federate Constitution relating to 
the troublesome question of negro 
slavery, ; 

Artule I., section 9.—‘ The im- 
portation of negroes of the African 
race from any foreign country 
other than the slaveholding States 
or territories of the United States 
of America, is hereby forbidden, 
and Congress is required to pass 
such laws as shall effectually pre- 
vent the same. 

‘Congress shall also have power 
to prohibit the introduction of 
slaves from any State not a mem- 
ber of, or territory not belonging 
to, this Confederacy. 

‘No bill of attainder, ex post 
facto law, or law denying or im- 
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pairing the right of property in 
slaves, shall be passed.’ 

Artule IV., Section 2.—‘The 
citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the seve- 
ral States, and shall have the right 
of transit and sojourn in any State 
of this Confederacy, with their 
slaves and other property ; and the 
right of property in said slaves 
shall not thereby be impaired. 

‘No slave or other person held 
to service or labour in any State 
or Territory of the Confederate 
States, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping or lawfully carried into 
another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or 
labour; but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom 
such slave belongs, or to whom 
such service or labour may be 
due.’ 

These enactments constitute all 
the provisions and safeguards for 
ceulstion ‘the peculiar institu- 
tion’ to be found in the Constitu- 
tion of the new Confederacy. They 
for ever prohibit the African slave 
trade, and render unnecessary any 
further legislation for the recovery 
of fugitive slaves or the establish- 
ment of ‘equal rights in the Terri- 
tories.’ The Constitution proceeds 
to prohibit the conferring of titles 
of nobility ; the enactment of tariff 
laws to foster any particular branch 
of industry ; the acceptance of pre- 
sents or emoluments from any 
king, prince, or foreign State, by 
persons holding office under the 
Government ; to protect authors 
and inventors by copyrights and 
patents ; to render the post-office 
a self-supporting department ; to 
— for the election of the 

ixecutive and the Legislative body, 
and the organization of the Su- 
preme Court. In all these pro- 
visions, the Constitution of the 
United States is copied almost 
literally, section by section. The 
great departures, and we will add, 
the great improvements, consist in 
extending the term of the Presi- 
dent’s office to six years, instead of 
four, prohibiting his re-election ; 
and the retention in office of all 
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government employés, except Cabi- 
net and Foreign Ministers, during 
life or good behaviour. It is hardly 
too much to say that these last 
reforms, had they been seasonably 
adopted as ‘amendments’ to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
would have saved the Union for 
at least the remainder of the pre- 
sent century. Unscrupulous schem- 
ing for re-election by the party 
in power, and the quadrennial 
scramble of half a million office- 
seekers for the feast of Federal 
‘loaves and fishes,’ has done more 
to demoralize the people and to 
destroy the Republic than all the 
animosities engendered by anti- 
slavery agitation and sectional le- 
gislation combined. The evils of 
universal suffrage and the debau- 
cheries of a ‘ presidential campaign’ 
having recently been discussed in 
the pages of Fraser, we here 
simply allude to the consequences 
thereof, without repeating the il- 
lustrations. 

The theory of government, it 
will be readily seen, is identical 
in the Northern and Southern Con- 
stitutions. Both are thoroughly 
democratic, and both are predicated, 
not only on the capacity of the 
people for self-government, but on 
the ‘inalienable and indefeasible 
right’ of the people to elect their 
own rulers, to make their own 
laws, and we may add, to break 
them also, whenever it suits their 
sovereign will and pleasure. The 
history of empires, ancient and 
modern, both of monarchies and 
republics, may be adduced to prove 
the fact that among the ‘reserved 
rights’ of the people, as well as of 
States, the ‘right of revolution’ is 
as indubitable and as practicable 
as the ‘right of the strongest.’ 
While the lion of Democracy 
sleeps, or merely feeds and fattens, 
you may bind him with pack- 
thread, or even accept his quies- 
cence for obedience; but when 
once aroused by hunger or rage, 
what to him are legal ties or consti- 
tutional restraints when conscious 0 
his strength to break or evade them! 
Not until that Utopian dream of 
the prophet is fulfilled—‘ when the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb 
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and a little child shall lead them’ 
—may we expect that a people 


-can be governed simply by reve- 


rence for written constitutions or 
respect for statute laws. Fear, not 
love; interest, not loyalty,—are 
the reins that rule the masses, 

But it is not our purpose to 
speculate upon theories of Govern- 
ment, nor to discuss the compa- 
rative merits of Monarchism and 
Republicanism. The Federal Con- 
stitution of the United States has 
been able to stand the test of three 
quarters ofacentury. By resorting 
occasionally to the ‘amendment’ 
safety-valve, it has withstood the 
wear and tear of foreign wars and 
internal rebellions: the war with 
England, the war with Mexico; 
Shay’s rebellion, the Whiskey re- 
bellion, the Dorr rebellion, ‘ Burr’s 
Conspiracy,’ the plottings of the 
Hartford Convention, the annexa- 
tion of Texas, the Repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, and other 
great questions which rocked the 
Republic from centre to circum- 
ference; and even now, while 
undergoing the fiery trial of civil 
war on a scale of magnitude that 
the world has never before wit- 
nessed, there is no reason for pro- 
nouncing the Constitution a failure, 
or the Republic a mistake. The 
fault is not so much in the system 
of government as in the mode of 
administration. And it cannot be 
too often repeated, that the war 
now in progress is not a war waged 
for a change in the form of Govern- 
ment; but simply for an indepen- 
dent administration of the same 
form by friendly hands. 

With the exception of the few 
important alterations we have no- 
ticed, the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States retains the very 
letter and spirit of its prototype in 
all the essential provisions for con- 
stituting a government. These al- 
terations have been acknowledged 
as ‘improvements’ by many Nor- 
thern writers ; and it has even been 
suggested that the North should 
propose to end the war and restore 
the Union by adopting the Con- 
federate Constitution in place of 
its own, or by adding all the im- 
provements of the new Constitution 


to the amendments of the old one. 
But even this concession would not 
satisfy the South (with the Con- 
federate Administration included), 
who are unanimously, and inexo- 
rably resolved never again to asso- 
ciate with their enemies as mem- 
bers of the same political family. 
In carefully considering the merits 
of the Confederate Constitution, 
we find but one prominent objec- 
tionable feature, and that is, the 
retention of the old system of 
choosing the President and Vice- 
President by that clumsy go-be- 
tween body styled ‘the Electoral 
College’—an undemocratic mode of 
election, which deprives the people 
of the pleasant privilege of voting 
direct for the candidate of their 
choice. These Presidential electors 
are chosen by the people of the 
several States, in number equal to 
the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which each State 
is entitled. The State of New York, 
for instance, with its thirty-five 
Congressional representatives and 
two United States senators, must 
have thirty-seven Presidential elec- 
tors, who are chosen by ballot by 
the people. These electors meet 
on a subsequent day, and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice-Pre- 
sident. On the meeting of Con- 
gress the vote of each State is 
opened in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, when the result of the elec- 
tion is officially declared. It is 
enough to say, in condemnation of 
this system, that the ‘ electors’ may 
betray their trust, and thereby 
thwart the will of the people. It 
would be simpler, safer, and much 
moré satisfactory to the people, to 
cast their votes direct for the Pre- 
sident ; and as to any practical ob- 
jections against this mode of elec- 
tion, we confess that we have 
neither been able to discover nor 
to imagine them. Let us take, for 
example, the experience of the 
United States. e find as a gene- 
ral rule two, and only two great 
political parties in the field—the 
party in Power, and the party in 
Opposition, struggling to get into 
power ; or, to borrow the names of 
the moment, Republicans and De- 
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mocrats, The division runs through 
all the States, and draws its line 
through every city, town, village, 
and hamlet, often arraying against 
each other ‘two of the same house- 
hold.’ As the time for the Presi- 
dential election approaches, party 
lines are drawn close, and party 
spirit runs high. Each man’s pre- 
ference is to be ultimately and 
effectively declared by his vote. 
To deposit a ballot for the candi- 
date of his choosing, or of his 
party’s choosing, is the one object 
to be secured, and the modus ope- 
randi, according to the system we 
have suggested, is simply this: 
each State sends delegates to the 
National Convention, Republican 
and Democratic, for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for the 
Presidency; then on the day of 
election each voter may cast his 
ballot for the nominee of his party, 
although this may not always 
happen to be the man of his choice, 
Few individuals can ever reason- 
ably hope to see their personal 
favourites presidents. This mode 
of election would do away with the 
‘electoral college,’ an unnecessary 
wheel in the machinery of govern- 
ment, which one half of the 
people do not understand, and the 
other half can give no good reason 
for retaining. 

As the Southern Constitution 
provides that ‘by the demand of 
three States legally assembled in 
their several Conventions, the 
Congress shall summon a Conven- 
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tion of all the States to take into 
consideration such amendments to 
the Constitution as the said States 
shall concur in suggesting,’ there 
will not be much difficulty in 
getting constitutionally rid of this 
fifth-wheel-to-a-coach encumbrance 
of the ‘electoral college.” That 
being. done, we have no fault to 
find with the Constitution of the 
Confederacy as it is. Admitting 
the theory of self-government 
upon which this Constitution 
is founded to be the best pos- 
sible system for ‘promoting the 
greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, we know not where to look 
for anything wiser or freer in the 
shape of an organic instrument of 
Government. It contains the 
saving element of English Conser- 
vatism, strained, as it were, through 
the hands of Washington and 
Hamilton, with a liberal infusion 
of the Democracy of France admi- 
nistered by Jefferson, Madison, and 
Munroe. Conservative, yet elastic, 
it restrains, without oppressing ; 
and protects, without infringing, 
the equal rights and liberties of an 
equal pe It is eminently cal- 
culated in every provision and 
feature to ‘establish justice, ensure 
domestic tranquillity,and to secure 
the blessings of liberty’ to present 
and future generations ; ‘a com- 
bination and a form’ of Government 
that the proudest citizen of the 
Confederacy may be equally proud 
to administer or support, to execute 
or obey. Esto PERPerua. 
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NOTES FROM NUMIDIA—THE ‘GRANDE KABYLIE,’ 


[HE district which the French 
somewhat grandiloquently, call 
‘La Grande Kabylie,’ is a rugged 
mountainous region, lying partly 
in the province of Algiers, partly 
in that of Constantina. It may be 
roughly described as a quadrilate- 
ral, about eighty miles by sixty in 
extent, bounded on its north side 
by the Mediterranean, on the south 
by the great plain of the Medjana, 
so famous all through North Africa 
for its breed of horses ; on the west 
by the stream of the Isser, and on 
the east by the high road from 
Setif to Bugia. Its limits are fur- 
ther defined by the position of four 
rather important French settle- 
ments, one at each corner; Dellys 
and Bugia at the north-west and 
north-east, Aumale and Setif at 
the south-west and south-east. 
Within these boundaries lies the 
country which, both as regards its 
scenery and the character and in- 
stitutions of its inhabitants, may 
claim to be considered the Switzer- 
land of North Africa. The noble 
chain of the Djebel Djurjura, with 
peaks rising more than seven thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, 
runs diagonally from the south- 
western angle, near Aumale, to the 
north-eastern, where it terminates 
with the Mount Gouraya and Cape 
Carbon, just above Bugia. North 
and south of this chain lie two 
main lines of valley, that of the 
Sahel on the south, that of Sebaou 
on the north. These are the lead- 
ing geographical features of the 
Great Kabylia. The rest of its area 
is a wild confusion of lofty moun- 
tain ridges, each with a village 
perched upon its extremest point, 
and separated from its neighbour 
by a deep dark ravine, whose sides 
are clothed with tangled thickets 
of evergreen oak or luxuriant 
groves of fig and olive. So much 
for the general aspect of the coun- 
try. It is inhabited by a race that 
in almost every particular presents 
a strong contrast to the Arab of the 
plains below. The Arab is lithe 
and slender in figure, and generally 
of an aquiline cast of countenance ; 
the Kabyle is squarely and sturdily 


him a scanty crop of barley. 


built, rather broad-faced, and with 
a nose of the type which is de- 
scribed as ‘ordinaire’ on a French 
passport. The normal state of the 
Arab is that of a wanderer anda 
dweller in tents: he has no in- 
stinctive. attachment to the soil, 
and when: he does take to'a settled 
life; it is as it were under protest ; 
contenting himself with an unsub- 
stantial and flimsy dwelling, and 
bestowing no more labour on the 
ground than is required to raise 
The 
Kabyle, on the other hand, clings 
as tightly to his rocks.as a limpet: 
he builds himself a comfortable, 
substantial house, with stone walls 
and a tiled roof, and changes the 
rough mountain side into a rich 
garden. The Arab hates labour, 
and has few manufactures; the 
Kabyle is industrious, and a clever 
handicraftsman, especially in the 
working of metals. The Arab lies 
freely and objectlessly, and pilfers 
for the love of pilfering: his state- 
ment is valueless, except as a means 
of arriving at the truth by a kind 
of inductive process, The Kabyle, 
as a general rule, tells the truth, 
and, unless you are at enmity with 
him, respects your property. He 
will make a hard bargain with you, 
but, once made, he will keep to it ; 
unlike the Arab, who, if you leave 
him a loophole, will wriggle out 
through it, With strangers there 
is a mixture of shyness and ob- 
sequiousness in the Arab’s beha- 
viour, while about the Kabyle there 
is an unmistakeable air of indepen- 
dence and self-reliance, as if he did 
not much care what you thought 
about him. In short, there is little 
or nothing of the Asiatic about the 
Kabyle. Even his Mahometanism 
is of an unoriental cast. Though 
he does not deny the lawfulness of 
polygamy, he considers that on the 
whole a man ought to be content 
with one wife, and admits the 
woman to be a perfectly rational 
being, quite fit to be entrusted with 
her liberty, deserving of social 
equality, and not born to do more 
than her fair share of the work of 
the household. His form of govern- 
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ment is essentially democratic: 
the Amin, who corresponds gene- 
— to the sheik among the Arabs, 
is elected by the universal suffrage 
of his village. The Amins of all 
the villages of a tribe form its par- 
liament ; and one of their number, 
elected by themselves, acts as the 
chief of the whole tribe—the head 
magistrate in peace, and com- 
mander of the forces in war. The 
tribes, again, bind themselves 
together by a ‘soffy or league, 
offensive and defensive ; so that, as 
General Daumas says, ‘ politically 
speaking, the Kabylie is a kind of 
savage Switzerland.’ It is to this 
federal organization of the tribes 
that he, as well as Jules Gérard, 
traces the origin of the name, 
which in its Arabic form of K’bail 
signifies nothing more than ‘ The 
‘Tribes.’ 

It is far more easy to say what 
the Kabyle is not than what 
he is. Whatever he may be, he 
certainly is not a member of the 
Arab family. He is, geologically 
speaking, the oldest formation 
among the many strata of which 
the population of North Africa is 
composed. He may be the descen- 
dant of some of the ancient Libyan 
tribes mentioned by Herodotus, or 
ofthe Massyli,Maszesyllii,and others 
found in occupation bythe Romans, 
or of the Vandals driven into the 
mountains by Belisarius, or the 
offspring of a mixture of all these ; 
but at any rate he dates from a 
period earlier than that of the in- 
vasion of Africa by the Saracens. 
In default of any positive evidence, 
it must be confessed there is a 
certain amount of probability on 
the side of the Vandalic theory. 
Unless the Vandals were com- 
ag exterminated, or absorbed 

y the Arab invaders—neither of 
which hypotheses is at all a likely 
one—they are still to be found in 
North Africa. It is true the same 
argument holds good with respect 
to the Libyans, ancient Numidians, 
and others ; but then we have the 
Touaregs, the Chaambi, the Beni- 
Mzabites, and several other Desert 
and Sahara tribes, quite distinct 
from the Arab, and much more 
probable representatives of the 
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older peoples of Barbary than the 
Kabyles. Assuming, then, that 
there is somewhere the conquered 
remnant of a Gothic race, where 
are we so likely to find it as in the 
fastnesses of the mountains? But 
wherever, all through North Africa, 
the mountains are highest and 
steepest, there we do find a people 
with a number of characteristics, 
physical as well as moral, which 
are decidedly Gothic, and whose 
tradition besides generally points 
to a Northern origin. 

La Grande Kabylie owes its title 
and its importance to its position. 
The other mountain districts inha- 
bited by the Kabyles, such as the 
Auress, for instance, have given the 
French but little trouble. They 
lie out of the way, and it was never 
worth while taking any extraor- 
dinary pains about their complete 
subjugation. With the Grande 
Kabylie it was quite otherwise. 
Here was a compact mountain 
stronghold, lying just between the 
two most important French settle- 
ments, Algiers and Constantina, 
and held by a sturdy independent 
race of mountaineers, who had 
defied the Arabs, from whom the 
Turks had never been able to get a 
penny of tribute, and who showed 
no disposition to be more submis- 
sive to the Turks’ successors. This 
was a state of things ‘most tole- 
rable and not to be endured,’ espe- 
cially when, on the other side, 
there was an army in prime fight- 
ing condition and in want of work. 
We need read but little history to 
know what must inevitably happen 
under such a combination of cir- 
cumstances, nor can we honestly 
blame the French for looking on 
the conquest of the Kabylie as an 
absolute necessity. Any other 
nation in the same position would 
have done the same, and very likely 
the Kabyles were lawless and 
troublesome. But it was not until 
the end of the year 1857, after more 
than one hardly fought campaign, 
in which many a village was pil- 
laged and burned, and many a 
mountain ridge crossed with severe 
loss to the conquerors, that the 
last Kabyle tribe gave in its sub- 
mission, and his Majesty the Em- 
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peror of the French reigned supreme 
from Algiers to Constantine. 

For the better suppression of any 
reactionary movements on the part 
of the Kabyles, the French have 
established several military posts 
in and around their country. Be- 
sides Aumale, Setif, Dellys, and 
Bugia, which are always well gar- 
risoned, they have in the very heart 
of the Kabylie, Beni Mansour, Dra 
el Mzan, and Fort Napoleon, a 
strongly fortified permanent camp, 
fixed on the summit of one of the 
northern spurs of the Djurjura, the 
establishment of which is admitted 
by the tribes themselves to have 
given the deathblow to Kabyle 
independence. On the south side, 
the Kabylie is held in check by the 
euphoniously named fortress of 
Borj-bou-Areridj. To an unscien- 
tific eye it does not seem a particu- 
larly formidable fortress. As you 
approach from the side of Setif, it 
has an absurd burlesque likeness 
to Stirling Castle. Out of the bare 


brown dusty plain which stretches 
away for miles on every side, there 
rises a kind of hillock or heap at 
least five-and-twenty feet high, on 


the top of which sits a little fort 
defying creation. But, if not well 
calculated for inspiring fear abroad, 
it is very imposing in its own im- 
mediate circle, like some men who 
make up for their want of weight 
with the world by an overbearing 
demeanour at home. Round about 
the base of the mound, which is 
planted with sticks that have 
hitherto shown no disposition to 
become trees, and is, further, 
strewed with a profusion of broken 
glass, suggesting that at some period 
in its history the citadel suffered a 
bombardment of empty bottles, 
there is clustered a meek village of 
subdued white houses, to all ap- 
pearance so effectually snubbed 
that they have hardly spirit for 
more than one story. Upon these 
the fort looks down with a severity 
of loop-hole and battlement that 
shows it is determined to be re- 
spected here, whatever the Kabyles 
eee a! may think of it. Odds 

mbshells! it is not a fort to be 
trifled with, and Mr. Bach Ham- 
mar the butcher, and the keeper 
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of the baths, and the two rival 
café proprietors, the leading 
citizens, had better mind what 
they are about, and not attempt to 
incite the populace to insurrec- 
tionary proceedings, or their shops 
will be about their ears in five 
minutes. 

One of these houses has suffi- 
cient self-assertion left to call 
itself a hotel, trusting to its ability 
to make up two beds, and its pos- 
session of a bar and a hen-coop, to 
support the character. Here, as 
Borj-bou-Areridj is a good starting 
point for a journey through the 
Kabylie, I took up my quarters, 
intending to remain no longer than 
was necessary to charter a mule 
and guide, and lay in provisions 
for the expedition, But mules were 
scarce, and their owners disinclined 
to hire them out for even a two 
days’ journey into the Kabyle 
mountains ; so I stayed on at Borj 
day after day, living upon hens 
and the hope of deliverance. The 
dreariness of the place was of itself 
a sufficient reason for being anxious 
to quit it, but I had yet another 
in the penitentiary for fowls just 
mentioned. Not that I objected 
to a poultry diet ; the traveller in 
out-of-the-way places in North 
Africa must take what he can get, 
and be thankful, even though he 
may find that ‘fare is fowl’ to a 
monotonous extent. The fact is, 
I found myself steadily eating 
my way through the occupants of 
the coop up to a certain elderly 
bird whose figure promised a tough- 
ness such as I had never yet en- 
countered, and I vowed to submit 
to almost any extortion in the way 
of mule-hire, rather than regale on 
his accursed carcase. Like the pri- 
soner of Chillon, this old cock had 
been so longin confinement that he 
had become quite used to it, for 
death, as the Arabs put it, ‘ would 
not accept of him’ by reason of his 
extreme unfitness for the table. 
Day by day he saw his plumper 
and worthier companions carried 
off, but the fact that they were 
taken, and he left, excited no thank- 
ful feeling in his obdurate breast. 
On the contrary, [think it made him 
arrogant and self-conceited. He 
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ascribed to his merits what was 
due simply to his seniority, and 
contemplated the future with the 
eye of a sceptic and a materialist. 
Being a bird of advanced opi- 
nions, he had shaken off that pre- 
judice of his race which makes 
crowing a ceremony connected with 
daybreak, and took a purely secular 
and sensual view of the matter, 
crowing all through the night 
whenever the whim seized him, 
and treating it as a branch of the 
fine arts in which he obviously con- 
sidered himself a proficient. There 
was something, too, peculiarly 
aggravating about his crow. It 
was always delivered in two parts, 
the first addressed to the world in 
general; the second, a kind of 
self-satisfied confidential clucking, 
to himself and those in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, as much as 
to say, ‘there! and now perhaps 
youll furnish me with the name 
and address of any cock you know 
of that can turn out a crow like 
that.’ In short, while he was an 
impending fate, a Damocles’ sword, 
by day, he wasas bad as a troubled 
conscience by night, for the head 
of my bed was within three feet of 
his dungeon, and more than once I 
thought it would be almost as well 
to eat him and have done with 
him. I might escape with dys- 
pepsia. But vengeance, though 
long delayed, came at last. Day 
vd day I saw my fate approaching, 
like the ceiling in that horrible 
story of ‘The Iron Shroud,’ until 
one night I found that not a single 
fowl remained between me and the 
old rooster, and I ‘ bitterly thought 
of the morrow’ and the morrow’s 
breakfast. As for him, the near- 
ness of his last necessity brought 
no nearer conformity unto it, as 
Sir Thomas Browne would say, and 
his last hours on earth were spent 
in reckless and indecent riot. But 
some time after midnight the house 
was roused up by the arrival of 
two belated travellers from Aumale. 
With—to quote the words of the 
poet—feelings that can be more 
easily imagined than described, I 
heard the demand made as to what 
there was for supper, and the an- 
swer given that fowl was available, 
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and shortly after, just outside my 
door, the shrieks and struggles of 
the expiring cock told me I was 
saved andavenged. Thetravellers, 
as it afterwards appeared, survived 
the night, for 1 met them next 
morning at breakfast, which was 
an inferior meal, but, they affirmed, 
far better than their supper, for, 
said they, ‘les poulets de ce pays- 
ci sont affreusement durs.’ 

I mention this old cock because 
it is to him that, to some extent, | 
owe a pleasant excursion, and 
something of an adventure. Weary 
of hearing him singing his own 

raises, and of ‘the monotony of 
rj-bou-Areridj generally, I deter- 
mined to go abroad in search of 
excitement. About ten miles to 
the south of the village there rises 
a noble mountain range, called on 
the map the Djebel Khellouf, but 
mentioned by Dr. Shaw as the 
‘ Jibbel Tate, which separates the 
plain of the Medjana from the 
Sahara. From an inspection with 
the telescope, and ‘from informa- 
tion which I received,’ it seemed 
robable that a day or two might 
e spent in exploring its wilds with 
at least as much pleasure and 
advantage as in watching the ma- 
neeuvres of the soldiers in the 
barrack, or the bargainings of the 
Arabs in the ale ylace. An 
arrangement was une made 
with an Arab who had no objec- 
tion to let out his mule for a short 
job. He was to deposit me and 
provisions for a couple of days at 
a certain spot on the mountain- 
side which he professed to know 
intimately, where there was a camp 
of French woodcutters and char- 
coal-burners. Here I proposed to 
remain as long as meat and drink 
lasted, and then return on foot. 
The plan was a simple one enough, 
but unfortunately its execution 
depended on the statement of an 
Arab. For seven or eight hours 
we plodded onwards and upwards 
under the shade of the mighty 
cedars which clothe the mountain 
from base to summit, without 
coming upon a sign of camp or 
woodcutters. This seemed strange, 
and turning to my guide for an 
explanation, I perceived that his 
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face, which in the morning had 
beamed with confidence and self- 
esteem, now wore a rather puzzled 
and dejected expression. It was 
easy to see how matters stood, and 
after a little cross-examination, it 
came out that he had never been 
on the mountain before, and knew 
nothing whatever of the camp ex- 
cept by hearsay. He swore stoutly, 
however, that 1t was somewhere in 
our neighbourhood ; so stoutly that 
had I not had the word of others 
for it, I should unquestionably 
have doubted its existence. When 
in doubt, lead trumps, says Hoyle ; 
when in a difficulty, take refresh- 
ment, is the corresponding maxim 
for the mountaineer. It helps to 
remove irritation, makes you take 
a philosophical view of your posi- 
tion, and gives you time to 
think. Thus fortified, I resolved to 
push on for the highest point of 
the mountain, which rose just 
above our heads, leaving the guide 
and his beast to follow at their 
own leisurely pace, and there look 
out for smoke ascending through 
the trees, or any other signs of 
human life. If there was nothing 
of the sort to be seen, it was clear 
we must make up our minds for a 
bivouac, for to return was out of 
the question, And nothing of the 
sort was to be seen. There were 
fidgety mountain partridges run- 
ning in and out of the brushwood 
below, and a pair of stately lim- 
mergeiers wheeling in wide circles 
high over head, but these were the 
only signs of life within the visible 
horizon. Right and left stretched 
the great cedar forest, filling up the 
glens with dense masses of dark 
green, forming broad shelves of 
foliage along the steep sides of the 
ravines, lying sparse and thin on 
the bleak summits where gnarled 
stems and bleached tree-skeletons 
showed how storms swept over the 
Atlas, but everywhere grim, still, 
and silent. And for stillness and 
silence, there is no place like a 
cedar forest. On the sultriest, 
most breezeless day, there is always 
a stir and a whisper among the 
leaves of the oak and _ the 
needles of the pine ; but the cedar 
is a tree not susceptible of the 
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gentler emotions. 


He may writhe 
and groan under a storm, but he is 
far too rigid to yield to the blan- 
dishments of a zephyr. Go, gentle 
gales, and play with the fair young 


beech or the light quivering as 
he is too grave, and stiff, an old 
for such trifling. ‘ Passez, jeunes 
filles, passez ; was he not the patri- 
arch of the woods when Solomon 
went forth to study botany ? 

On descending, I found that 
mule and guide had disappeared. 
My first impression, of course, was 
that the miscreant had bolted with 
- plaid and the provisions, and L 
felt rather in a fix. A night under 
the greenwood tree is no very great 
evil in fine weather, but then it is 
as well to have some creature com- 
forts beyond a lump of bread, a 
half empty dram flask, and some 
tobacco, which were all the stores 
I had. On second thoughts, how- 
ever, I felt it was absurd to fancy 
that even an Arab would think it 
worth his while to make off with 
such paltry plunder, especially 
when he was certain to be caught 
sooner or later. A free expenditure 
of breath in shouting at last 
brought an answer from below; 
and I perceived my friend making 
for a kind of col or depression in 
the ridge, obviously with the inten- 
tion of crossing over to the other 
side. On rejoining him and asking 
what he was about, I found he was 
utterly opposed to camping in the 
woods. Tt was not to be thought 
of, he argued, on account of the 
cold at might, and certain lawless 
Arabs who pervaded these moun- 
tains, not to speak of lions and 
panthers. But on the other side 
there were honest and civil Arabs, 
who would gladly give us shelter 
and kous-kous. Well, perhaps a 
tent was better than a tree if it 
rained, and perhaps the woods were 
not safe, aot more than sus- 
pected at the time what I after- 
wards found to be the case, that 
his description of the dangers was 
largely embellished with the Ori- 
ental figure, ‘bosh.’ ‘The wood- 
cutters, whom we did find the next 
day, had never seen or heard lion 
or panther during their residence 
in the forest, and were of opinion 
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that the Arabs who were about 
were not a bit worse than any other 
Arabs. As we crossed the col be- 
fore-mentioned, we had a wonderful 
scene before us. As far as the eye 
could reach to the south and west, 
the vast plain of the Sahara lay 
spread out, a great yellow sea, inte 
which the sun was sinking like a 
disk of burnished copper. A 
strange reddish haze, as if the air 
was saturated with desert sand, 
hung all along the horizon. Many 
miles away to the south was along 
shining strip which I knew must be 
the great lake of Msilah, the largest 
in that chain of salt lakes which 
runs across the Sahara from the 
Gulf of Cabes to the Morocco fron- 
tier. Below us the mountain side 
went down steeply for some dis- 
tance, and then broke off into a 
series of bluffs and buttresses, sepa- 
rated by deep grassy valleys. 
Down one of these we travelled, 
and presently we came on one of 
the honest civil Arabs, leading 
home his goats. He was evidently 
puzzled at my guide’s proposition 
about lodging in the tents of his 
tribe, but he raised no particular 
objection; and before long we came 
in sight of the encampment to 
which he belonged. 

Thad no means of ascertaining 
what were the statements made by 
my guide in introducing me to the 
notice of the authorities, but I 
have reason to believe that the tone 
he adopted was very much that of 
a popular instructor wishing to 
secure some provincial town-hall, 
and the interest of the mayor and 
corporation, for a lecture which he 
proposed to deliver to the inhabi- 
tants. ido not mean to disparage 
the hospitality of our worthy hosts, 
and I ove no doubt that had | 
been alone and unintroduced I 
should have been just as well 
treated; but, as matters stood, it 
was quite plain that my muleteer 
—my keeper, perhaps, | ought to 
say—put me on the footing of an 
‘ object of interest’ rather than of a 
guest. It must be admitted there 


were certain temptations before 
him. Europeans are very scarce in 
those parts of the mountains ; and 
it is 


y no means unlikely this 
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was the first time anything of the 
sort had ever been seen in that 
valley, and that at least one half of 
the people of the camp had never 
before had an opportunity of exa- 
mining closely a specimen of that 
variety of the human race. As a 
mere belated traveller in search of 
lodging and refreshment, he was 
nothing. He had simply a claim 
to food and shelter. ut as the 
proprietor of an ethnological curi- 
osity he became a person of impor- 
tance ; he was entitled to consider- 
ation, and might converse even 
with sheiks as an equal. 

For myself, as Captain Gulliver 
says, ‘I considered myself to be a 
perfect stranger in the country, 
and that such a misfortune could 
never be charged upon me as a re- 
proach, so I submitted, and was 
docile, and I hope instructive. But 
ever since I have had a fellow- 
feeling for dwarfs, giants, Bosjes- 
mans, Aztecs, fat boys, albinoes, 
pig-faced ladies, and all other 
fellow-creatures who are exhibited 
on account of their abnormal ap- 
pearance. I go to see them much 
oftener than before, and when I see 
the poor creature walking round 
and trying to look as if he did not 
mind it, 1 feel tempted to say, ‘O 
Giant !—O Fat Boy !—there is one 
here who can sympathize with you: 
there is one here who knows the 
effect of fifty eyes staring at you 
“with a wild surmise’—who has 
experienced what it is to contem- 
plate some two dozen faces, each 
saying, as plain as expression can 
say it, “ Well, I don’t wish to be 

ersonal, but you are a queer- 
ooking object.”’ I should have 
liked to remain outside, for the 
scene had its picturesque points,— 
the circle of low black tents, the 
gaunt wild-looking figures of the 
Arabs, stalking about, or sitting in 
clusters, and eyeing us curiously 
from under the hoods of their 
bournouses; the flocks coming 
trooping in to camp for the night, 
and the great mountain range be- 
hind us growing black as the light 
faded from the sky. But my 
exhibitor would not permit it. He 
evidently thought that, like the 
giant in the Old Curiosity Shop, 
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who took to sweeping a crossing, I 
was making myself common and 
injuring him, and he insisted on 
retiring to one of the tents. 

At first I was on what may be 
called private view, at least only a 
few of the elders of the camp were 
admitted, who examined with much 
interest my knife, watch, revolver, 
and especially a pocket compass, 
which | fear was explained to them 
as a Christian talisman by means of 
which a man might travel to Mecca, 
or Algiers, or ‘Timbuctoo, without 
once asking the way; my guide 
all the time giving a popular sketch 
of European manners and customs 
—as I inferred from his frequent 
employment of the word ‘ Roumi’ 
—and using me as an illustration. 
The general public began to drop 
in afterwards, but there was no 
ae for admitting children at 
nalf-price—perhaps the Arab pater- 
familias did not think me an im- 
proving spectacle—and the younger 
members of the community were 
driven to taking surreptitious 


glimpses of the performance under 
the edge of the tent, which mate- 


rially improved the ventilation. 
For some time I continued drawing 
crowded tents; but at last, owing 
no doubt to the fact that every one 
belonging to the camp had been in, 
the popular excitement seemed to 

| dying away; and then my 
spirited proprietor got up the start- 
ling novelty of supper. This made 
quite a sensation scene, especially 
when the wine bottle was produced, 
as it was with some remarks which 
were, 1 have no doubt, to the fol- 
lowing effect :-— And now, O chil- 
dren of Abd-Allah, or Ben-Daoud 
(or whatever the name of the tribe 
was), this descendant of Roumi 
ackasses, whom I have caught and 

rought here for your amusement 
at enormous expense, will drink e/ 
shrab, the abominable beverage of 
the Christians—(may the grave of 
its inventor be defiled). Although 
he is adrunkard by habit, his man- 
ners is mild and pleasing, and at 
the end of the performance he will 
shake hands with any lady or 
gentleman that desires it.’ 

But perhaps the most brilliant 
stroke of all was getting me to 
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eat some kous-kous, which I was 
obliged to do, although loth, to 
avoid giving offence. In a well- 
regulated Arab establishment,where 
they have a professed cook, kous- 
kous, I am told, is far from unpala- 
table. It is wheaten flour, rolled 
by the hands into compact pellets 
about the size of duck-shot, then 
boiled, and served up with milk, 
butter, or grease of some sort. But 
the worthy people in whose tent 
we were, being simply country- 
folk, did not keep an artiste—a 
plainer cook I never saw—and the 
process and the result were not ap- 
petizing. The kous-kous looked 
and smelt just like a mess of 
brewer's grains seasoned with train 
oil, and was turned out into a huge 
wooden bowl, round which the 
family squatted. Not the ladies, 
of course: they had nothing to do 
with the dish, except preparing it. 
Wooden spoons were served out in 
the proportion of one to every six 
convives ; but I observed that the 
correct way of feeding was to 
plunge your hand into the mass, 
grasp a handful, give it a good 
squeeze to get rid of the extra 
grease, and cram it down your 
throat. One old fellow who sat 
next me, and was evidently a man 
accustomed to good society, always 
used his long grey beard in the 
light of a napkin after each hand- 
ful. I had prospected a little 
digging of my own in an untouched 
part of the heap, and was making 
a great show of appetite ; but this 
old gentleman thrust his venerable 

aw up to the wrist into the hole I 
had been feeding out of, and I had 
to give up, and explain that I found 
kous-kous, like pork pie, very fill- 
ing at the price. A great deal of 
it, however, disappeared before the 
Arabs were filled. 

A night in an Arab tent by no 
means partakes of the peace and 
calm which are supposed to belong 
to pastoral life. The turning in of 
the last Arab, and the hanging up 
of the curtain across the tent door, 
seem to be the signals for a concert 
on the part of the animals of the 
tribe. The sheep and goats which 
have been driven at nightfall, begin 
to bleat perseveringly about the 
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encampment, and the dogs, of 
which there are always three or 
four per tent, keep up an incessant 
barking in every note of the canine 
gamut, to let the world know that, 
however men may trust it, they do 
not mean to go to sleep while it is 
in its present dishonest state. 
Sometimes there will be a lull for 
a minute or so, but some unlucky 
jackal will whine in the distance, 
or a bark will come on the breeze 
from some far-off camp, and in- 
stantly dogs, and sheep, and goats 
are off again ; and so it goes on all 
night. Nor is this the only annoy- 
ance which the dogs give a stranger. 
If you lie down near the edge of 
the tent, as a European always will 
for the sake of air, you feel, in the 
night watches, something grubbing 
at your feet or your head, and be- 
come aware of a wolf-like counte- 
nance and a pair of wicked eyes 
glaring in at you. It is no use, 
even if you knew the Arabic for it, 
calling him ‘ poor fellow,’ or ‘ good 
old doggy ; he is not to be coaxed, 
but treats you to a snarl that says 
plainly, ‘I can’t bite you now, be- 
cause it would make a row, and I 
should be kicked, but just come 
outside and see if I don’t consult 
~ feelings in reference to the 
calf of your leg.’ He has just one 
redeeming quality, the Arab dog; 
he is an arrant coward, and holds 
a stone in great awe. No traveller 
ought ever approach an encamp- 
ment or douar, without providing 
himself with half a dozen heavy 
stones, and if he delivers a good 
family shot into the first pack that 
rushes at him, he may be let pass. 
He must take care, however, while 
he meets an attack in front, lest 
his flank be turned by the supports 
coming up from behind the tents. 
We had not provisions enough 
left for a second night out, so al- 
though we succeeded in finding the 
woodcutter’s camp in the course of 
the next day’s ramble, we returned 
to Borj, where, at last, I was lucky 
enough to get a man and horse to 
take me a two days’ journey to 
Beni Mansour, in the Kabyle 
country. There I hoped to find 
some means of crossing the Djur- 
jura to Fort Napoleon, where only 
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a short day’s journey would remain 
between me and the bi-weekly 
diligence from the Kabylie to 
Algiers. Consequently, one fine 
October morning, as the sun was 
sending his first rays over the wide 
plain of the Medjana, two travellers 
might have been seen mounting 
the southern slopes of the Kabyle 
highlands, one of whom, as they 
crossed the first ridge that rose 
above the plain, looked back at 
Borj-bou-Areridj as though he cared 
not if he never saw it again. The 
first half of the day’s journey 
was neither interesting nor ex- 
citing. Hour after hour we con- 
tinued to mount, wind along, 
and descend steep, bare, brown hill - 
sides, all alike, and 1’ began to 
think there was not much, after all, 
in the scenery of the Kabylie. My 
guide was unavailable for purposes 
of conversation, for he did not 
understand a word of French, and 
my Arabic was exhausted when I 
had asked what the first village 
was called; and as the sun got 
high in the heavens he began to 
beat upon us unpityingly. Then 
there arose a struggle between in- 
dolence and compassion. Indo- 
lence said, get up and ride. Con- 
assion said, no, poor beast, he 
1as enough to carry with your 
portmanteau and that able-bodied 
Arab. But indolence ultimately 
had the best of it, and quieting 
my conscience by recollecting that 
I had many a time seen horses and 
mules twice as heavily laden, I 
mounted in front, while my Arab 
sat behind and chanted the 
dreariest ditty I ever heard. When 
the poet asks some one to give him 
again his Arab steed, he must have 
in his eye an Arab steed purchased 
for a reasonable price, and not one 
of those to be had for hire. No- 
body with any experience of the 
latter animal would expressa wish of 
the kind about him. But there is 
yet a lower depth—an Arab mule of 
the sort that does the carrying busi- 
ness in Algeria. There is some 
chance of stimulating the horse 
into a temporary, spasmodic liveli- 
ness, and he occasionally varies his 
gait by a trip or a stumble. But 
the mule plods on from morning to 
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night at the same unvarying dawd- 
ling pace. You may belabour him, 
and rain kicks upon his ribs, and 
shout ‘ erree’ in true Arab fashion, 
but you will get nothing beyond a 
grunt out of him. Every one 
knows the tendency which a mo- 
notony of motion, combined with 
a monotony of sound, has to set 
some old tune or rhyme ve 
through your brain. As I jogge 
along, listening dreamily to the 

erpetual clank, clank, of the 
ante hoofs, I found myself ring- 
ing changes and stringing rhymes 
to Browning’s refrain of ‘ As I ride, 
as | ride: no doubt influenced by 
the similarity between my position 
and that of the rider ‘ Through the 
Metidja to Abd-el-kader.” They 
will do as well as any other de- 
scription of a ride through the 
Kabylie. 


As I ride, as I ride 

On the lonely Atlas side, 

With a howling Arab guide, 

As I ride, as I ride. 

My patience sorely tried 

In this sweltering noontide, 

Parched and dried, broiled and fried, 
As I ride, as I ride. 


As I ride, as I ride, 

I take no sort of pride 

In the steed that I bestride, 
As I ride, as I ride. 

He is spavined, he’s wall-eyed, 
If he died, hanged if ’'d 

Give sixpence for his hide, 

As I ride, as I ride, 


As I ride, as I ride, 

No saddle is supplied 

His dorsal ridge to hide 

As I ride, as I ride ; 

And it threatens to divide 
The wretch that sits astride, 
And I’m galled and scarified 
As I ride, as I ride. 


As I ride, as I ride, 

I can’t say I confide 

In his shambling, scrambling stride, 
As I ride, as I ride ; 

The path is far from wide, 

There’s a precipice beside 

For a slide if he shied, 

As I ride, as I ride. 


But towards evening matters 
began to mend. As we rose higher 
and got more into the heart of the 
mountains, the air became sensibly 
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cooler, and the scenery improved 
rapidly. We entered upon a region 
where the dwarf-palm and the ever- 
green oak grew thick, and where 
the trailers of the wild vine hung 
over the rocks, The slopes of the 
mountains became so steep and the 
valleys so deep, that the path no 
longer went up hill and down dale, 
but wound round the brows or.ran 
along the topmost ridges; and so 
tortuous and eccentric are these 
Kabyle ravines, that many a time 
we found ourselves working back 
to within almost a stone’s-throw of 
the spot where we had been a good 
half hour before, but cut off from 
it by a mighty chasm, hundreds of 
feet deep. In fact, from any height 
that gives a bird’s-eye view, the 
country looks as if it had been 
honeycombed and channelled by 
some huge worm. On each summit 
and each of the headlands formed 
by the windings of these glens, 
there stands a quaint red-tiled 
village : the houses huddled close 
together, and holding on to one 
another to a. themselves from 
toppling over, like children on a 
stile; and round each village 
where the slope of the groun 
admits of it, are rich gardens 
and orchards, and groves of fig 
and olive trees. Our halt for 
the first night was at a village 
called Bouni, where there is a cara- 
vanserai: not one of the hospitable 
sort, like that of El-Kantara, but 
one that offers a roof and nothing 
else to the traveller. At first I 
meantto lodge with theleadingman 
of the village and see Kabyle life ; 
but I soon found that my experi- 
ences of Kabyle life were likely to 
be more varied than I had antici- 
pated, and by no means derived 
from the sense of seeing alone. I 
know my host thought I suspected 
him of some design on my life or 
property, but I could not explain 
to him that, though I had every 
confidence in him, I felt there were 
inmates of his house who thirsted 
for my blood, and on whose ac- 
count I preferred to sleep on the 
cool, clean, hard asphalt floor of 
the caravanserai. 

The next day’s journey took us 
to Beni Mansour, in the valley of 
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the Sahel. We had a choice of two 
routes: the one, by the gorge of 
the Bibans, or the ‘ Gates,—the 
Portes de fer, as the French call it, 
which Shaw, in that tall old folio 
of his, the biggest book of travels 
ever printed, describes as ‘ cut into 
the Fashion of a Door-case six or 
seven foot wide.’ The other is a 
mountain path, which the same old 
traveller calls ‘a dangerous pass, 
and the reverse of the Beeban. 
For here the road lyeth upon a 
narrow ridge, with deep valleys 
and precipices on each side, where 
the least deviation from the beaten 
path must expose the traveller to 
the almost inevitable danger of his 
life.’ The latter is the more direct, 
and, as may be imagined, the most 
striking route, though the Doctor 
has enormously exaggerated its 
perils.* His description is, how- 
ever, substantially correct. All day 
we did travel along narrow ridges, 
with deep valleys and precipices on 
each side, every now and then 
getting on the left a glimpse of the 
mysteries of that wild defile which 
contains the Bibans, until, towards 
evening, the broad valley of the 
Sahel suddenly burst on the view, 
far down below us. Except that 
the Sahel valley is richer in colour 
and more beautiful altogether, this 
view struck me as being very like 
that which one gets of the Rhone 
valley above Martigny, when de- 
scending from the St. Bernard. 
The cluster of villages composing 
Beni Mansour, perched on a hill in 
the middle of the valley, represents 
Sion; and the magnificent many- 
yeaked chain of the Djurjura be- 
find forms no ignoble substitute 
for the craggy outline of the Dia- 
blerets. One tall conical summit 
in particular filled me with admira- 
tion, and in my scrambling Arabic 
I remarked to my guide that it was 
‘Djebel kebeer bezzef’—a ve 
good-sized mountain. ‘Dam-good’ 
was the prompt and astounding re- 
ply. ‘Hallo! thought I; ‘so the 
schoolmaster is abroad, and our 
little English colloquialisms are 
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appreciated even here.’ But pre- 
sently I found the poor fellow was 
equally innocent of English and 
profanity, and only meant to say, 
though he pronounced it rather 
strongly, that the name of the 
mountain was ‘ Tamgoot.’ 

At Beni Mansour, where there is 
a barrack, but neither hotel, inn, 
auberge, cabaret, or any accommo- 
dation for travellers, I was lodged 
and boarded by a friendly baker, 
who, besides his bakehouse, kept 
a sort of café billiard for the troops 
quartered there; and as_ there 
was no spare bed in the house 
I slept in great comfort on the 
billiard-table, The next day was 
spent in an attempt at ascending 
the Tamgoot, which was only par- 
tially successful owing to a series 
of mistakes about the route and 
distance ; and on the next I started 
for the passage of the Djurjura to 
Fort Napoleon, There are several 
passes over the chain of Djurjura, 
the principal one being the Col de 
Chellatta, by which the French 
army passed in 1857. That by 
which I crossed is called, if I mis- 
take not, the Col de Tirourda. It 
lies more to west, and over the 
higher part of the range. The view 
from the summit seemed to me one 
of the most magnificent I had ever 
looked on from a mountain height. 
To the south lay the rugged but 
rich country of the Beni Abbes, 
through which I had travelled two 
days before, scored with ravines 
and bristling with peaks, and sepa- 
rated from the mountain on which 
I stood by the broad valley of the 
Sahel. To the north the eye ranged 
over the country of the Zouaouas, 
a region even wilder and grander— 
a mad jumble of mountains and 
valleys, stretching away to the 
Mediterranean ; and between the 
two, like the dorsal ridge of some 
fossil monster, rose the Djurjura, 
with many an outcropping peak 
that rivalled the Matterhorn or the 
Aiguille de Dru for boldness of 
outline. There was not much spare 
time for studying the landscape, 


* Tt is hardly fair, perhaps, to charge Shaw with exaggeration, for his description 


was most probably founded on hearsay. 


In fact, he hardly ever appears to claim 4 


personal knowledge of the interior of Algeria. 
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lorious as it was, for the young 
Kabyle whose mule I had hired to 
carry my baggage had not been 

unctual, and we were at least two 

ours later than we ought to have 
been. Just at the top of the pass 
we overtook a Kabyle and his mule 
on their way to one of the villages 
on the north side; and when he 
heard we were bound for Fort 
Napoleon—Souk el Arba, as the 
natives still call it—he held up his 
hands in astonishment and ex- 
pressed an opinion that it was 
not to be reached that night. I 
told my companion to ask him 
how many hours he reckoned it to 
the fort, and then transpired the 
astonishing fact that the Kabyle 
mountaineer knows nothing of the 
division of time into hours. To 
give him a new idea I showed him 
my watch, and tried to explain that 
a certain relation existed between 
the position of its hands and the 
position of the sun ; but I am afraid 
the only idea he carried away was, 
that by some occult means I kept 
a portion of the solar system in my 
waistcoat pocket. In company we 
commenced the descent. And such 
a descent : the Gemmi, compared 
with it, is a gentle incline; and all 
hands were told off to hold on to 
the tails of the mules, and act as 
human drags, to keep them from 
plunging into the basin down the 
side of which we had to go. Ar- 
rived at the bottom, we had to 
mount again by a similar path, and 
so on, the only bits of level walk- 
ing we enjoyed being along narrow 
ridges, or narrower shelves worn 
into the substance of the mountain. 
How the fig and olive trees grow 
on such slopes, it is hard to say. 
They must be the very acrobats of 
vegetable life. But grow they do, 
and bring forth fruit abundantly, 
for every village we passed had its 
row of oil jars, each big enough to 
contain the whole forty thieves, 
and its cleverly constructed oil- 
press, standing in the middle, like 
the stocks in an old English village; 
and every villager we met had the 
hood of his bournous stuffed with 
dried figs, of which, with a jolly bon- 
homie, he would generally thrust a 
handful into our hands, Except 





these, I had eaten nothing since a 
light breakfast at five, but there 
was no time to stop and dine, so I 
had to perform a feat which, from 
its difficulty on a mountain path, I 
can recommend to Blondin as likely 
to be effective on the tight rope, 
that of opening and finishing a tin 
of sardines, while walking at a 
brisk pace. So hour after hour 
we tramped onwards, until night 
came down upon us, and the oak 
thickets which had afforded us a 
friendly shade all day, became our 
worst enemies, and robbed us of 
the little light the stars gave. And 
then, hour after hour, we groped 
along in the dark, sometimes run- 
ning bolt against a village where 
we got a hint as to the road, some- 
times dropping suddenly upon a 
ghostly band of white-robed Ka- 
byles, who advised us to turn back 
and put up at their village. But I 
was determined, codite qui cotite, to 
get to Fort Napoleon and enjoy a 
good supper and a good bed. At 
last the mule driver gave in; he 
could do no more, he was ‘ morto, 
and besides, he did not know the 
way. I got him to mount the 
mule, and at the next village we 
secured a local guide for a france. 
With him stalking on ahead, and 
looking, through the black night, 
like some benevolent spectre who 
had taken us in charge, we got on 
much better, though Fort Napoleon 
still seemed wofully distant. Again 
and again I made my companion ask 
how far further we had to go, and 
again and again came the heart- 
breaking answer, ‘Il dit que laroute 
est grande,’ 7. ¢., long. At last, far 
away, a clear-blown trumpet rang 
out through the night air, fol- 
lowed by the brassy roll of a 
drum, I never thought I should 
come to bless that vile sound, It 
was the ‘retraite, and we were 
approaching the Fort. Half an 
hour afterwards we halted inside 
its gate, and in five minutes the 
clock struck ten, and the gate was 
shut for the night. Had we been 
five minuts later we must have 
slept on the mountain, or gone on 


‘to some Kabyle village. We had 


left Beni Mansour at six in the 
morning, so that we had been six- 
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teen hours on the tramp, literally 
without a single halt, and that over 
very curious ground. I went out the 
next morning and strolled back 
a couple of miles over our route of 
the preceding night ; and when I 
saw the kind of path we travelled 
over in the dark, I congratulated 
myself on having got so well out 
of it, 

A ride of a few hours brought 
me to Tiziouzou, where roads and 
diligences begin once more, and a 
drive across the famous plain of 
the Metidja to Algiers. 

There is no need here for a de- 
scription of Algiers. Which of Mr. 
Mudie’s subscribers is not familiar 
with the old pirate city, its tri- 
angular mass of white flat-roofed 
houses piled up against the hill- 
side, its mole and harbour, its 
Bab-el-oued and Bab-azoun and 
Casbah? But even if there were 
anything new to be said about 
Algiers, I doubt if I could say it. 
After the Sahara and the Atlas, 
mud-built towns, and Kabyle vil- 
lages, even the quaint, steep, nar- 
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row streets of Algiers, with their 
open shops and bazaars, and crowds 
of Turks, Jews, Moors, and Arabs, 
seemed almost tame, commonplace, 
and respectable, and instead of 
‘doing’ the city, I found myself 
rather given to lounging at Valen- 
tin’s café, and studying in the 
papers the doings of Europe for 
the last two months. It was some 
time, however, before I could settle 
to even that pursuit. As I sat in 
the balcony, I had in view, far away 
across the bay, the Kabyle moun- 
tains, the scenes of many a pleasant 
ramble. I could almost detect 
the notch in their outline through 
which I had crossed a few days 
back, and many a time I turned 
from the present state of Europe 
to the recollections of the past 
holiday. But just below me, in 
the harbour, lay a reminder that 
pleasure must come to an end. It 
was the M. I. Company’s ship 
Sinai, waiting to carry me back to 
work and winter, and away from 
idleness and ‘ Africa and golden 


joys.’ 
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‘y HAT is Truth? Reginald de- 
manded, as the slim craft 
drifted away from the limpet- 
covered pier to the blue sea, peace- 
ful with summer,—and he laved 
his hand in the cool water. An 
old-fashioned inquiry, that still 
bears to be repeated, though it ex- 
posed the original inquirer to not 
a little misconstruction. I do not 
fancy that Pilate was a vulgar 
scoffer. There was irony, no doubt 
in his mood ; but it was the irony 
of a man who, though he did not 
believe that the riddle could be un- 
riddled, knew that there was some- 
thing far amiss in the world. And 
so with an indolent, but not alto- 
gether incurious sadness, the pro- 
consul turns to his captive. ‘Truth 
—what is Truth? What is Truth, 
that I should live for it, or that 
you should die for it? I, the Ro- 
man governor, have I found it, or 
has the fickle rabble found it, or 
have you found it—you, the divine 
King with the bleeding crown— 
the Crown of Thorns? And then 
unable, like many other public 
men, to resist pressure, the polished 
and indolent, but not altogether 
unkindly, Pagan permits the turbu- 
lent democracy, which always had 
a fierce relish for blood, to com- 
plete its appointed work, From 
which we may conclude, as Regi- 
nald concluded, that the man who 
inquires in this fastidious and hy- 
pothetical — ‘What is Truth ? 
is commonly found to return a 
rather ineffectual reply to that 
other inquiry, What is Duty? 

At all events—wherever truth 
may lodge—the summer-time is a 
pleasant season. I am convinced 
that the weather has an immense 
influence on our intellectual ac- 
tivity. Some cold-blooded people 
work best in winter, They are 
helpless in heat, but the cold Tatas 
them in mind and body. There 
are others, however, who grow 
most luxuriantly, as plants do, ina 
high temperature. The imagina- 
tion of a writer like Charlotte 
Bronté is nipped by the frost. ‘It 
VOL, LXVI. NO, CCCXCIV, 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 


A PAGE FROM THE COVENANT. 


Was a day,’ she says in one of her 
novels, ‘ of winter east wind, and I 
had for some time entered into that 
dreary fellowship with the winds 
and their changes, so little known, 
so incomprehensible, to the 
healthy.’ That sentence must have 
been written on such a day as it 
describes. Molus is shrieking 
down the chimney. The snow has 
ceased: but the dull and heavy 
horizon is charged with sleet, and 
the wind, which passes through it, 
cuts like a knife. You draw your 
chair close to the fire (which burns 
but does not warm you), muffle 
your head in Lady Constance’s 

etticoat, and shiver drearily till 

edtime. To write on such a day 
is out of the question. Sit where 
you will, your toes turn into icicles, 
and your fingers refuse to lift the 
pen. People much exposed to such 
influences become gloomy and fa- 
natical, Calvinism has twisted its 
roots most firmly round the Nor- 
thern nations, The Independent 
Liberal comes mostly from Scot- 
land and the West Riding. No,— 
for keen, bright, and elastic work- 
ing power, give me a day like this, 
when the land is rich with the 
spoil of summer, when the light 
breeze sighs deliciously through 
the half-closed Venetian blind, 
when the thermometer is at seventy 
in the shade, and the gleam of the 
sea through the ivied window is 
like a glimpse of Paradise. 

This is, indeed, the Perfect Life. 
What, to ’ begin with, can be more 
enjoyable than the early bath, for 
which we are now embarked? The 
Daisy skims the water like a duck, 
and in ten minutes we have reached 
the Skerry. We moor the little 
craft in a sheltered creek, and 
ramble across thg island till we 
reach its seaward shore—where the 
rock dives suddenly down, at a 
single leap, straight to the bottom 
of the German Ocean. A glorious 


watering-place !—and plunging into 

the cool, clear, sparkling water, we 

paddle about, like a brace of otters, 

for the next hour, greatly to the 
II 
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edification of certain young kitti- 
wakes, who hover round us during 
the whole period of our immersion. 
A group of overgrown porpoises 
roll over languidly on our lee, and 
an old seal—the very picture of an 
unfledged Dutchman—occasionally 
pops his round bullet head out of 
the water, and indulges in a pro- 
longed stare at his natural enemies. 
What perfect freedom ! What com- 
plete seclusion! What a great and 
noble calm! Now we drift lan- 
idly with the tide towards the 
lessed Isles,—then we strike out 
lustily,and try conclusions with the 
breakers beyond the reefs—then 
we plunge into the deep mid-ocean 
where the sea-maids lurk, and ex- 
plore the brilliant weeds and tangles 
that flourish like forests of pines, 
along ‘ the iron bases of the hills,’ 
It does not take long to dress, if 
you have nothing in particular to 
put on. Our summer toilet is of 
the scantiest ; and then, with ra- 
venous appetites, we row the Daisy 
rapidly to the beach, where Con- 
stance and the children wait our 
coming. Ah, Lady Constance,— 
mater sceeva Cupidinum ! Is it not 
a delicious picture? A dark-haired 
fair-browed English matron, an 
the cherubs—except in Maurillo’s 
dreams—the loveliest out of 
heaven! This, I own, is the style 
of beauty that fascinates me. Some 
day I shall ask Mr. Millais to per- 
petuate it in one of those slight 
sketches that the collectors of pos- 
terity will rate with Raphael’s. Doe 
and Lily are, of course, only lovely 
as yet, though already—this is but 
her sixth summer—the least tinge 
of dainty scorn curls Doe’s shapely 
lip. But it is not the beauty alone 
of the mother’s pale brow and sad 
eyes that tangles your imagination 
in its meshes. I think Abraham 
Tucker must have had such a pure 
gentlewoman as Constance in his 
mind when he said in his Vision— 
‘This is not a woman here; you 
must consider her as an intimate 
friend, not a wife. Let us have no 
kissings nor embracings, no rap- 
tures nor transports. Remember 
that your love must be pure, sedate, 
angelical.’ Those eyes have been 
wet with tears—with tears which 
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have quenched their mirth, and 
somewhat dimmed their light. Yet 
the light abides in them yet, faint, 
but steady and gentle, as starlight 
on the sea. Sorrow is in them, no 
doubt, but the overcoming of sor- 
row as well. There is victory there 
—there as truly, in those meek 
brown orbs, as in the heart of the 
vanquished patriot, who has died 
freely on a well-fought field, and 
through ‘ an agony of glory’ (in the 
great language of Burke) entered 
into the joy of his Lord. All tears 
shall be wiped from their eyes : but 
surely we shall know (and it may 
be by just such a gentle and tender 
and pure radiance) the tried ones 
who have come out of great tribu- 
lations, and like their Master, have 
wept. Robert Brownrigg is of this 
opinion. ‘That wan pure look,’ 
he says, ‘was well-nigh celestial.’ 
And why — 


Those blue eyes had survived so much ! 


And now we are seated at our 
work for the day, Reginald at his 
paper on thelastand most wonderful 
of histories, and the present writer 
at that little scrap of history which 
he hopes one day to see grow into 
shape and take its place—ah, Regi- 
nald, Reginald, the fleeting years 
glide by !—upon the honoured shelf 
up yonder, where Tacitus, and Gib- 
bon, and Macaulay stand side by 
side. Meantime, there is one brief 
episode in that history which, per- 
haps, may interest even the ‘ run- 
ning’ reader, and which—while the 
philosopher scribbles away at his 
article—I will try to explain to 
Constance and Lily—Lily a minia- 
ture Love, fast asleep with folded 
wings on its mother’s lap—and my 
larger audience outside the window. 
I had discussed the evidence with 
Reginald in the morning, and it 
had drawn from him the scoffing 
remark which I have recorded. 
‘Here,’ he said, ‘Smelfungus tells 
me that the Hungarian nobility 
did not shout Moriamur pro rege 
nostro Maria Theresid; and now 
discredit a story which I have 

elieved from my boyhood.. What 
is truth? 


A bitter legacy of hate has been 
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bequeathed to the Seottish govern- 
ment formed by the last of the 
Stuarts. Lauderdale is a Northern 
Nero ; Rothes a Scottish edition of 
Judas Iscariot. It may be doubted 
how far the condemnation rests 
on solid grounds, The policy of 
these men was neither liberal nor 
sagacious ; but the picture which 
represents it as exceptionally fero- 
cious and insanely vindictive, is as 
incredible as that which represents 
it as mild, enlightened, and bene- 
ficent. 

The charges against that govern- 
ment have seldom been marshalled 
with greater skill, animosity, and 
effect than by Lord Macaulay in 
his brilliant and pictorial narra- 
tive. He handles his brief with 
the dexterity of a consummate, if 
not over-scrupulous, counsel. He 
is resolved to win his case, in the 
meantime, at all hazards. To some 
extent he has succeeded ; but it is 
at best a questionable and perilous 
success, since the lustre which his 
genius has cast upon the heroes of 
the Covenant has induced a num- 
ber of northern scholars to analyse 
with disciplined industry the mate- 
rials out of which the historical 
novel has been framed. The result, 
in several cases, is startling. It 
raises no less important a question 
than this—Did the atrocities of 
which the Covenanting historians 
complain really occur? 

The story of the devout women 
who died in Blednoch is one of the 
most touching episodes in that 
history, and constitutes one of the 
darkest indictments against the 
government. Old Margaret Mac- 
lachlan and her youthful compa- 
nion, ‘a virgin martyr, eighteen 
years of age,’ occupy a lofty posi- 
tion among the truth-seekers who 
have sealed their testimony with 
their blood. They have been used 
alike by poet and partisan. There 
is scarcely a boy or girl in Scotland 
who has not been taught with the 
catechism the story of their wrongs. 
Yet recent research has succeeded 
in discrediting the popular tradi- 
tion, and has at least exonerated 
the Scottish government from any 
participation in an act of wanton 
cruelty. 
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Lord Macaulay, in his masterly 
way, and with the eye of a con- 
summate artist, has sketched the 
leading incidents of the tragedy. 


The 11th of May, 1685, was made 
remarkable by more than one great 
crime. On the same day, Margaret 
Maclachlan and Margaret Wilson, the 
former an aged widow, the latter a 
maiden of eighteen, suffered death for 
their religion in Wigtonshire. They were 
offered their lives if they would consent 
to abjure the cause of the insurgent con- 
venticlers, and to attend the Episcopal 
worship. They refused, and they were 
sentenced to be drowned. They were 
carried to a spot which the Solway over- 
flows twice a day, and were fastened to 
stakes fixed in the sand between high and 
low water mark. The elder sufferer was 
placed near to the advancing flood, in the 
hope that her last agonies might terrify 
the younger into submission. The sight 
was dreadful. But the courage of the 
survivor was sustained by an enthusiasm 
as lofty as any that is recorded in martyr- 
ology. She saw the sea draw nearer and 
nearer, but gave no sign of alarm. She 
prayed and sang verses of psalms till the 
waves choked her voice. After she had 
tasted the bitterness of death she was, by 
a cruel mercy, unbound and restored to 
life. When she came to herself, pitying 
friends and neighbours implored her to 
yield. ‘Dear Margaret, only say God 
save the King! The poor girl, true to 
her stern theology, gasped out, * May 
God save him, if it be God’s will!’ 
Her friends crowded round the presiding 
officer. ‘She has said it; indeed, sir, 
she has said it.’ ‘Will she take the 
abjuration? he demanded. ‘Never! 
she exclaimed ; ‘I am Christ’s; let me 
go? And the waters closed over her for 
the last time. 


It was from Wodrow that Lord 
Macaulay borrowed the raw mate- 
rial of his narrative. Wodrow and 
Walker are in fact the only autho- 
rities who can be called contempo- 
rary. Wodrow’s narrative was pub- 
lished in 1722; Walker’s, in the 
form of a chapman’s tract, in 1727 ; 
so that nearly forty years had 
passed before the earliest narrative 
of the event was printed. Neither 
writer is to be implicitly relied on. 
The historian of the sufferings of 
the Kirk was a good hater and an 
unscrupulous partisan, with a huge 
appetite for the marvellous: Peter 
the pedlar, an illiterate enthusiast. 
Ii2 
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They did not attempt to separate 
the wheat from the chaff of the 
old wives’ fables that they re- 
corded. All was meal that came to 
their mill. A Federal newspaper’s 
account of a Confederate defeat is, 
as a general rule, scarcely more in- 
credible than the stories of James 
Grahame or Chancellor Rothes 
which these writers relate. 

These are the authorities upon 
the point ; but the industry of Mr. 
Mark Napier has enabled us to 
trace their inspiration to its source. 
About 1711, the Church determined 
to preserve a record of the evil 
days, and authorized the kirk 
sessions throughout the kingdom to 
collect exact accounts of the suffer- 
ings of the godly ‘for their adhe- 
rence to the covenanted work of 
reformation.’ The parishes of Kirk- 
inner and Penninghame are those 
where Margaret Maclachlan and 
Margaret Wilson are said to have 
lived. The account of the martyr- 


dom contained in the session book 
of Penninghame is that to which 
Wodrow was indebted, and is suffi- 
ciently, if not suspiciously, precise, 
‘Margaret Wilson,’ it says, ‘sang 


Psalm 25th, from the 7th verse, 
read the 8th chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, prayed, and then 
the water covered her.’ These are 
the details collected by Mr. Rowan, 
pastor of Penninghame, twenty- 
seven years after the event oc- 
curred! The researches of the 
minister of Kirkinner were not so 
productive. It is a singular fact 
that in his relation there is no 
allusion whatever to ‘the virgin 
martyr. Margaret Maclachlan 
occupies the entire canvas, We 
learn, indeed, that a certain Wil- 
liam Karr, in Borland, who ulti- 
mately made his escape, was 
imprisoned along with her; but 
there is not a single syllable 
about the girl who shared her 
sufferings in prison and at the 
stake. Here are all the particulars 
that the minister of Kirkinner, 
writing in 1711, and living within 
a mile of the Blednoch, was able 
to scrape together :— 

Margaret Lauchlinson, of known in- 
tegrity and piety from her youth, aged 
about eighty, widow of John Milliken, 
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wright in Drumgargan, was, in or about 
the year of God 1685, in her own house, 
taken off her knees in prayer, and carried 
immediately to prison, and from one 
prison to another, and without the benefit 
of light to read the Scriptures, was 
barbarously treated by dragoons, who 
were sent to carry her from Machirmore 
to Wigton ; and being sentenced by Sir 
Robert Grier of Lagg to be drowned at a 
stake within the flood mark, just below 
the town of Wigton, for conventicle keep- 
ing and alleged rebellion, was, according 
to the said sentence, fixed to the stake 
till the tide made, and held down within 
the water by one of the town officers, by 
his halbert at her throat, till she died. 


Wodrow, not content with Mr. 
Rowan’s details, has furnished ad- 
ditional particulars, which are not 
found elsewhere, and which Lord 
Macaulay has judiciously, if not 
very fairly, suppressed. Margaret, 
a girl of eighteen years, and Agnes 
Wilson, a child of thirteen, although 
the daughters of an Episcopalian 
farmer, would not conform to Epis- 
copacy, and were in consequence 
ob iged to flee to the ‘ hills, bogs, 
and caves, where they remained 
concealed from ‘the dragoons.’ 
They were ultimately apprehended, 
however, when on a visit to Mar- 
garet, and the three were tried 
before the Commission of Justiciary 
held at Wigton in 1685, and having 
refused the oath of abjuration, 
were condemned to be drowned. 
The sentence was carried out in 
the case of the two Margarets; 
but the child of thirteen was 
‘ purchased’ by her father, and her 
life saved. 

Putting the various narratives 
together, the following appear to 
be the leading ‘ facts’ of the case:— 
1. That two daughters of Wilson 
were tried and condemned, one of 
them a girl of thirteen.—2. That 
they were condemned for their 
‘religion ? ‘because,’ as Lord Ma- 
caulay puts it, ‘they would not 
abjure the cause of the Covenant, 
and attend the Episcopal worship.’ 
—3. That Margaret Maclachlan in 
particular was considered an obsti- 
nate offender, on whom threats and 
entreaties were alike thrown away. 
‘The old woman,’ Walker remarks, 
in his strong way, ‘ was first tied 
to the stake, enemies saying, It is 
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needless to speak to that old 
damned bitch: let her go to hell.’ 

That is the evidence upon which 
in in re Wodrow versus the Scot- 
tish Government the story rests. 
It is not the evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses. It is evidence collected by 
industrious partisans thirty or forty 
years after the events occurred. 
As such it is tainted evidence—the 
evidence of the parties tothe cause 
—and consequently peculiarly open 
to observation and exception. On 
the other hand, the evidence for 
the defence is strong, intelligible, 
and consistent. 

It may be noticed, in the first 
place, that the Scottish Govern- 
ment of the day very unwillingly 
proceeded against women. The 
fair sex at that time, as often 
happens during periods of religious 
disturbance, were particularly ac- 
tive. Claverhouse complains in 
one of his letters that men well- 
disposed to the Government were 
sadly harassed—‘so mad are some 
of their wives.’ A woman insti- 
gated the murder of Sharpe. ‘If 
Long Leslie be with him,’ she 
added, with reference to the minis- 
ter of Ceres, ‘lay him on the grass 
also.” Yet, in spite of their for- 
wardness, it is not pretended that, 
with the exception of the two 
Margarets, a single woman suffered 
death in Scotland for her ‘ religion’ 
during the reign of James. The 
instructions issued by the Privy 
Council in 1684-5 contain a recom- 
mendation ‘not to examine any 
women, except such as have been 
active in the said courses in a 
signal manner,’ and a clause in the 
statute of 16th May, 1685, enforcing 
the application of the test of 1681, 
declares that this act ‘extends not 
to women.’ So that they were 
seldom tried, and even when tried 
and condemned, the sentence sel- 
dom or never appears to have been 
carried into effect, Rothes once 
remarked, in allusion to a well- 
known instrument of torture, that 
‘it became not a woman to wear 
boots; and his associates in the 
Council were of the same way of 
thinking, for they commonly con- 
trived to reprieve the women who 
had been condemned by the Com- 
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missioners of Justiciary, ‘looking 
upon them as mad,’ with the con- 
temptuous and charitable incre- 
dulity that characterized the Chan- 
cellor, 

It is noticeable in the next place 
that even at the early period when 
Wodrow and Walker compiled 
their narratives, the double martyr- 
dom had become matter of contro- 
versy. ‘I shall give it, says Wod- 
row, writing in 1722, ‘at the greater 
length, and the rather because the 
advocates for the cruelty of this 
sone and our Jacobites —a pretty 

arge class— have the impudence 
some of them to deny, and others 
to extenuate, this matter of fact.’ 
And Walker, in 1727, makes a 
similar admission. ‘At this time 
T shall only mention the drowning 
of these two women at Wigton, in 
Galloway, the 11th of May, 1685, 
which some deny to be matter of 
fact. The controversy, conse- 
quently, is not new. The historical 
sceptic who discussed, discredited, 
and denied, did not wait till the 
actors had left the stage. The 
challenge was given at a period 
when it could have been easily 
met and peremptorily refuted. No 
such refutation was attempted. 
No eye-witness, as we have seen, 
was produced. Wodrow was con- 
tent to. repeat in print the vulgar 
edition of the romance. Again, 
the story as narrated by Wodrow 
is intrinsically untenable and in- 
credible. He alleges that two of 
the Wilson household were con- 
demned—the martyr Margaret,and 
Agnes, a child of thirteen. It is 
clear at least that the child could 
not have been tried for the offence 
with which the Margarets were 
charged. ‘The charge was not that 
they refused ‘to conform to epis- 
copacy.” They did not suffer for 
‘their religion.’ They were tried 
because they would not abjure a 
treasonable proclamation which 
was affixed to the church-doors and 
otherwise widely circulated, in 
October, 1684. The oath which 
they refused to take was in these 
terms : ‘I do renounce, abjure, and 
disown a late proclamation, &c., in 
so far as it declares war against the 
King, and declares it is lawful to 
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kill any that serve his Majesty in 
Church, State, army, or country.’ 
And the Royal Proclamation re- 
quiring this oath of abjuration to 
be taken expressly bears that it is 
only to be put to those ‘ past the 
age of sixteen years,’ A most impor- 
tant part of Wodrow’s story is thus 
at once disposed of. In point of 
law Agnes could not have been 
tried, and in point of fact she was 
neither tried nor condemned. I 
say ‘in point of fact,’ because the 
documents to which I am about 
to refer establish that the only 
women condemned by the Wigton 
Commissioners were Margaret 
Maclachlan and Margaret Wilson. 
Among the papers of the Privy 
Council preserved in the Register 
House at Edinburgh, two have 
been discovered which throw a very 
clear light upon the point at issue. 
There is first ‘the humble petition 
of Margaret Lauchlison, now pri- 
soner in the Tolbooth of Wigton,’ 
to the Lords of the Privy Council. 
In this document Margaret, after 
relating that she had been *justly 
condemned to die,’ in a Court held 
at Wigton ‘on the 13th day of 
April instant,’ for not disavowing 
a ‘traitorous apologetical declara- 
tion, ‘which was occasioned by 
my not perusing the same,’ prays 
their Lordships to take pity and 
compassion on her, and professes 
her readiness to subscribe the oath 
of abjuration. This petition ap- 
pears to dispose pretty conclusively 
of the ‘ inveterate and godly obsti- 
nacy’ attributed to ‘the aged suf- 
ferer.’ The other document is even 
more remarkable. It isthe minute 
of a meeting of the Privy Council 
held at Edinburgh on the 30th of 
April, 1685, at which the sentence 
pronounced upon the two women 
was considered. The result was 
that ‘the Lords do hereby reprieve 
the execution of the sentence of 
death pronounced by the justices 
against Margaret Wilson and Mar- 
garet Lauchlison until the 
day of ; and discharges 
the magistrates of Edinburgh for 
putting the said sentence to exe- 
cution against them until the fore- 
said day, and recommends the said 
Margaret Wilson and Margaret 
Lauchlison to the LordsSecretaries 
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of State, to interpose with his 
most sacred Majesty for the royal 
remission to them.’ A reprieve by 
the Privy Council postponing an 
execution sine die was of course 
equivalent to a remission or com- 
mutation of the sentence, although 
in point of form it required then, 
as now, to be ratified by the Sove- 
reign. Wodrow himself admits as 
much, ‘At this time,’ he says, ‘a 
recommendation from the Council 
was looked upon as a material 
pardon.’ It is to be observed, 
moreover, that the reprieve was 
granted on the 30th of April. The 
execution is alleged to have taken 
place on the r1th of May. It was 
plainly impossible, considering the 
rate of travelling in that age, to 
ascertain the Royal pleasure and 
transmit it to Edinburgh or Wig- 
ton in the course of ten days. 

In face of this evidence it is 
difficult to believe that the Bled- 
noch tragedy did indeed take place. 
On the other hand, a popular tra- 
dition is seldom entirely baseless. 
But in this case it is easy to see 
how the myth gathered substance. 
It was a stormy and troubled 
period. The country was in a 
highly electrical condition. The 
imagination had been excited ; 
strong party passions had been 
roused. The two Margarets were 
undoubtedly tried and condemned 
to be drowned. Condemnation 
was magnified into execution. The 
fanciful cuthusiasm of the people 
surrounded with characteristic de- 
tails a scene which no eye-witness 
has described. It is improbable, 
besides, that the offenders were 
immediately liberated. They ap- 
pear to have been sent to Edin- 
burgh to await the issue of the 
application to the Privy Council. 
It is ‘the magistrates of Edinburgh’ 
who are discharged from putting 
the sentence to execution. One 
can readily believe that a delicate 
girl of eighteen and an old woman 
‘threescore ten years, as she de- 
scribes herself, did not long survive 
the hardships to which they had 
been exposed. It is thus more 
than probable that neither ever 
returned to her native district to 
refute by her presence the story of 
her death, and to lose the crown 
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of martyrdom with which she had 
been invested. 

Even Wodrow is fain to admit 
that the charge against the govern- 
ment falls to the ground. But he 
cannot quite relinquish his pic- 
turesque romance, he women 
had no doubt received ‘a material 
pardon ; but the local officials car- 
ried the sentence into effect in 
spite of the merciful interposition 
of the government, 

Such an explanation is, prima 
facie, excessively improbable. It 
is ébv iously the dernier ressort of a 
baffied and disappointed partisan. 
But even on this point some re- 
liable information has been ob- 
tained by Mr. Napier, whose in- 
dustry is as inexhaustible as his 
zeal. Of the local authorities, who, 
along with Sir Robert Grierson of 
Lagg, ‘a great persecutor, a great 
swearer, a great whorer, blas- 
phemer, drunkard, liar, and cheat, 
and yet out of hell’ (as the pedlar 
courteously describes him), super- 
intended the execution, William 
Coultran is said to have been the 
most active. Coultran was Provost 
of Wigton, and it was one of his 
subordinates—an officer of the 
burgh—who, according to the 
Kirkinner narrative, held down 
Margaret Maclachlan in the water 
‘by his halbert at her throat till 
she died.’ With these two—master 
and man—the popular imagination 
has connected the chief atrocities 
of the day, and on these two the 
popular superstition has meted 
out retributive and characteristic 
punishment. The disembodied 
spirit of Margaret Maclachlan ap- 
peared to her relatives to testify 
against the Provost and to predict 
his death, and his henchman (who, 
according to another narrative still 
current in the district, pushed the 
dying women under water, with 
the savage exclamation, ‘Tak an- 
other drink, my hearties’ ) was 
afflicted thereafter ‘with such an 
intolerable and unquenchable thirst 
that he never ventured abroad 
without carrying with him an 
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enormous jar full of water.’ Al- 
though the execution was thus 
entrusted to the burgh magistracy, 
there is no allusion to the occur- 
rence in the contemporary burgh 
records. But these records curi- 
ously enough entirely exonerate 
the Provost. It was known that 
Coultran was not a member of the 
Commission by whom the women 
were condemned, and it now ap- 
pears that he could not have been 
present either at the trial or at the 
execution. During the whole pe- 
riod between the 16th April and 
the 11th May he was resident at 
Edinburgh, in discharge of his 
duties as commissioner: to Parlia- 
ment for the burgh of Wigton. 

One is rather apt to resent the 
historical research which disen- 
chants a favourite incident or cha- 
racter ; but we cannot feel other- 
wise than grateful to the inquirer 
who proves that a great crime has 
not been committed, and that our 
grandsires were not so black as 
they have been painted.* 


It is extremely difficult to form 
any very clear notion of the charac- 
teristics of the body to which the 
Margarets belonged. The Cove- 
nanters have enjoyed a fair share, 
if not more than a fair share, of the 
pity of posterity. They were not 

y any means the patient saints 
and suffering martyrs with whom 
we are familiar. ‘Their leaders, at 
least, were bold, ambitious, and 
implacable politicians—men whose 
theories of the cwitas Dei were in- 
consistent with the principles of 
civil government. Nor were they 
the champions of religious freedom. 
On the contrary, it is perfectly 
clear that, had they had the power, 
they would have proved the nar- 
rowest and bitterest of persecutors., 

A singular trial took place the 
other day before the Scottish Gene- 
ral Assembly. The scene was laid 
in those pastoral districts of the 
west of Scotland where the head- 
quarters of the Covenant were 
established, and the actors were 





* The evidence either way is not conclusive. The point is like to remain one of 


the riddles of history. 


The popular tradition is alluded to in a covenanting tract 


published in 1690, and the inscription on Margaret Wilson’s tombstone is quoted i in 


the Cloud of Witnesses, circa 1711. 
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the descendants of the Wilsons and 
Maclachlans who figure in the pages 
of Wodrow. It is, in this aspect, 
not without interest. It throws a 
curious light upon the social pecu- 
liarities of the Scottish peasantry 
during periods of keen religious 
excitement. The influence of the 
railways and telegraphs of the nine- 
teenth century has been felt even 
among the remote moorlands of 
Lanarkshire, but the changes have 
been less marked in such secluded 
districts than elsewhere; and the 
trial of the pastor of Dunlop for 
heresy enables us to understand 
something of the state of feeling 
and the tone of mind which pre- 
vailed during a period that has 
passed into history. 

The minister of Dunlop was tried 
on an indictment containing vari- 
ous charges against his doctrine 
and practice. The doctrinal delin- 
quencies of which he was accused 
were of an extremely metaphysical 
description. He had taught, it was 
alleged, that ‘ assurance’ was of the 
essence of faith ; that the prayers 
of those without ‘ assurance’ were 
necessarily ineffectual; that re- 
pentance was a simple change of 
mind ; that implicit belief in mere 
human testimony in matters not 
relating to or involving matters of 
divine faith (whatever that may 
mean), was essential to salvation, 
&e. &e. We had better not meddle 
with the heresy. Such subjects are 
rather beyond the beat of mere 
mortal critics, who look to the sub- 
stance, rather than to the form, of 
godliness. Scotland is probably 
the only country in the world 
where rustic metaphysicians and 
village casuists abound. The work- 
ing classes in Dunlop, at least, are 
clearly as familiar with the seven 
points of Calvinism as with the 
seven points of the Charter. Ab- 
struse discussions upon the intri- 
cate definitions and subtle logic of 
the Confession of Faith amuse their 
leisure hours, They relish the 
national theology as much as the 
national liquor. The two (a thirst 
for drink and for theology) seem 
indeed, as a rule, to go together, 
The cross-examination of an erudite 
theologian is commonly conducted 
after this fashion and to this effect : 
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—‘ Were you in liquor when you 
went to the Revival meeting on the 
12th November? Depones—‘I 
was not.’ Interrogated— Were you 
in liquor on the night of the 22nd? 
Depones— Well, I had tasted a 
glass, but I was none the worse of 
it.” Even on this simple matter of 
fact the witnesses justify their dia- 
lectic reputation. The subtle dis- 
tinction recognised in the old song 
between the man who has just a 
‘drappy in his ee, and the man 
who is positively ‘fou,’ is ingeni- 
ously insisted on. A certain vete- 
rinary surgeon is asked whether he 
was in a state of intoxication in 
the village inn on a specified occa- 
sion? Depones—‘ Well, I might. 
I was in the house at any rate, but 
I did not consider that I was drunk, 
I do not know what yow call drunk 

but I went and visited a cow after 1 
left the house.’ Though none of us 
probably ever met with a tippler 
who ‘ considered that he was drunk,’ 
it is scarcely fair to insinuate that 
a medical man who is afterwards 
able to pay an evening visit to a 
patient has taken more than is good 
for him. 

The charges against the minis-- 
ter’s practice,related chiefly to the 
scenes which he had permitted to 
take-place in the parish church of 
Dunlop during the recent revival 
movement. He was accused of 
conducting himself, and allowing 
others to conduct themselves, in an 
irreverent, indecorous, and disor- 
derly manner ; ‘and in particular,’ 
the indictment proceeds, with that 
royal disregard of relevancy for 
which ecclesiastical justiceis famed, 
‘at the said meeting, held on the 
23rd day of October, 1860, or on 
one or other of the days or nights 
of that month, within the said 
church, and during divine service, 
or during a meeting for divine 
worship or religious services, a per- 
son got up and exclaimed, “ I’m 
saved, ’'m saved !” whereupon you 
cried out, “Glory to God, another 
soul saved!” and discontinued your 
service or address; and immedi- 
ately afterwards the person who 
had so exclaimed “I’m saved,” put 
his hand to his mouth, and com- 
menced to bray in imitation of a 
donkey; and thereupon he leapt 
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upon the pews or seats, and danced 
on them like a madman; and after 
leaving the church he went in a 
state of frenzy or madness, and 
under the influence of the excite- 
ment produced by the proceedings 
on the said occasion libelled, into 
the house of James Stevenson, 
where he broke the clock of the 
said James Stevenson, and threw a 
smoothing-iron through the win- 
dow, and otherwise conducted him- 
self in a shameful, indecent, and 
scandalous manner.’ A host of 
witnesses were examined before the 
Ecclesiastical Court to instruct 
these allegations, The picture dis- 
closed, if an instructive, is certainly 
not a pleasing one. ‘The simple 
mysteries of religion are vulgarized 
and degraded. A crowd of ‘ con- 
verts,’ lashed intoa state of furious 
excitement, fills every corner of the 
sacred building. It is Calvinism 
in convulsions,—the orgies of Isis 
in a Presbyterian meeting-house,— 
the spiritual saturnalia of a grave 
and sober people. 

The pastor himself appears to 
have been of a credulous and ex- 


citable temperament. His conduct 
and language are often foolish, and 
always violent. Much of which he 
was accused scarcely merited a 


grave impeachment. He informed 
a parishioner, for instance, who had 
not attended divine service on a 
particular Sunday, but who had 
read a great portion of Corinthians, 
‘That he might:as well have eaten 
Corinthians,’ ‘ When you pray,’ he 
exclaimed, on another occasion, ‘it 
will not do for you to be upon your 
knees ; you must go on your backs.’ 
He described to his audience a 
vision of our Saviour and of ‘his 
beautiful legs’ with which he had 
been favoured ; and were it not for 
the gleam of insanity, the taint of 
fever which runs through it, the 
narrative would be tolerably pro- 
fane. ‘I could not tell him,’ one of 
the witnesses remarks, ‘that I had 
assurance ; on which he shook his 
nieve in my face, and said, “ Well, 
then, you’re damned.”’ ‘As the 
minister was leaving me on this 
occasion,’ another adds, ‘he took 
hold of my coat, and said, “We 
must shake the devil out of you.”’ 
Very questionable, indeed, in point 
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of taste do these caprices of a dis- 
ordered intellect appear; yet the 
parochial critic is sometimes rather 
too exacting and fastidious, One 
gentleman was scandalized because 
the minister chose to clap his 
hands in the pulpit. ‘When he 
clapped his hands, I thought it 
very strange, it was done so loudly. 
Interrogated—Have you not some- 
times heard a minister thump the 
Bible? Depones—I never heard 
clapping like yon. And the ques- 
tion being repeated: Depones— 
Yes, I have, and I like to see it. I 
have no objection to a moderate 
“dump ;” but such clapping as yon 


‘I object to.’ The Scottish pastor 


who would stand well with his 
people must learn to cultivate the 
auream mediocritatem—the golden 
mean which lies between excessive 
clapping and a ‘ moderate dump.’ 


The behaviour of the ‘ converts’ 
was, however, extravagant in the 
extreme. Here are a few charac- 
teristic gleanings from the volumi- 
nous proof :— 


The church was crowded. When I 
was sitting in the gallery, I was attracted 
by a continuous noise of singing and feet- 
going from some individual. I was at- 
tracted from my seat, and went to the 
front of the gallery, and looked over to 
see what it was. I observed a boy sing- 
ing sufficiently loud for me to hear up in 
the gallery amidst the noise. He was 
singing ‘ Christ for me,’ and at the same 
time singing and keeping time with his 
feet to the tune of ‘Polly Hopkins.’ 
Sometimes he stopped, as if he appeared 
to be tired, and went down on his knees 
and appeared to be praying, and then got 
up again, and began dancing again, sing- 
ing the same words to the same tune. 
‘Polly Hopkins’ is not a psalm tune; it 
is a comic tune to a comic song. In 
going up the passage, I noticed a short- 
built man in a pew, and he appeared to 
me to have had some drink, and beside 
him on the seat was a braw young lassie 
or woman, and occasionally he was 
putting his arm round her waist and re- 
questing her to sing him a hymn, on 
which the young woman rose and began 
to sing some hymn I have seen 
repeatedly at these meetings young men 
and young women with their arms round 
each other’s waists, swinging backwards 
and forwards, and keeping time to the 
tunes they were singing. They were 
singing Richard Weaver’s hymns to comic 
airs. At the meeting of the 22nd of 
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October, it must have been near four 
o'clock on the following morning when I 
left... . I joined in singing the hymns. 
I have done so with my arm round the 
waist of both women and men. I meant 
nothing wrong or improper in that..... 
There were people going backward and 
forwards over the seats, both males and 
females. This was carried to an extent 
of indecency. One girl passed in this 
way over the top of the seat between me 
and my friend, where we were sitting. I 
saw young men and women in groups, 
some with their arms round each other’s 
waists, and others with their arms round 
each other’s necks, and singing together. 
.... I pressed on [a sceptical old fellow 
observes], and contrived to get through, 
and as I went along they were singing a 
hymn, ‘Be in time.’ As J was passing 
they were at the words, ‘old sinner, be 
in time;’ and they were by way of 
making a fool of me, by giving me a 
jog on the ribs as I passed with their 
elbows. 


It was neither prudent nor safe, 
however, to manifest unbelief. 


On the Tuesday evening a man came up 
to me in the church, and said to me, in a 
very peremptory way, ‘ Have you found 
Christ? I said it was no business of 
his whether I had or not. He said these 
were God’s children worshipping God. I 
said that, to my imperfect judgment, it 
appeared more like mockery. He there- 
upon shook his fist in my face, and said 
that I was damned eternally. I told him 
that he had no authority to damn me, 
and as little to shake his fist in my face, 
and that if he did so again, I would not 
be answerable for the consequences. 


A certain Jean Craig figures con- 
spicuously among the converts. 


Shortly after this I saw Jean Craig come 
out from the group who were round her, 
with her straw bonnet hanging back upon 
her neck, waving and clapping her hands, 
and crying ‘Oh, how happy! oh, how 


happy I am! Christ for me! and she 
began shaking hands with everybody 
round about her. 

It is doubtful whether Jean can 
be identified with an obstreperous 
termagant who figures in another 
passage-of-arms. 

On one of those occasions a woman 
took hold of me. She was a big, stout 
woman. She gripped me by the shoulder, 
and asked me if I had found Christ. I 
said I could not answer that question 
very properly. She then wished me to 
sing with her one of Richard Weaver's 
hymns, the words of which were, ‘ Christ 
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for me.’ I said I was not a singer ; on 
which she said it was the dumb devil 
that was keeping me from singing. 
Whereupon she caught me by the shoul- 
ders, and said she would shake the dumb 
devil out of me, and gave me a shake. 


Such scenes in the sanctuary are 
not lovely to look upon. They 
bring discredit upon religion and 
upon its ministers. A gathering 
of Covenanters upon the misty 
hill-side, their Bibles in their 
hands, and their swords girded to 
their loins, is an incident that tells 
effectively in a romance by Sir 
Walter, and in a picture by George 
Harvey. A sterner enthusiasm, an 
intenser energy of hate, distin- 
guished the fanatics who could 
only worship by stealth, and under 
fear of death and ‘the dragoons ; 
but the same qualities are visible 
in either assemblage—the same im- 
practicable and pitiless bigotry, 
the same vulgar inquisitiveness into 
the ways of God, the same ill- 
regulated and bitter zeal. It may 
have been injudicious in the go- 
vernment to hunt the Cameronian 
to ‘bogs, and woods, and rivers, 
and to proscribe his faith. Such 
a policy added fuel to the flame. 
But, taking the character of the 
leaders of the movement into ac- 
count, one can feel no surprise 
that the National cause should 
have failed to secure the adhesion 
of the best and ablest patriots— 
should have excited the high-bred 
scorn of Claverhouse, and alienated 
the lofty piety of Montrose. 


I had got thus far when Regi- 
nald, with the third volume of the 
History in his hand, burst in upon 
us. That morning he had waxed 
eloquent upon its greatness. ‘ What 
life! what animation! what amaz- 
ing precision ! ‘what vivid colour! 
There is the stir of soldiers, and 
the address of diplomatists, and the 
intrigues of women ; and flashes of 
scorn, and ire, and riotous merri- 
ment light the scene and the faces 
of the actors. This is not ‘the 
dignity of history, but it is some- 
thing better: it is a passage from 
human life, related with the fidelity 
of a bookworm, and fired by the 
passion of a poet 


But his mood had changed. 
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‘Smelfungus is too bad,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Your flippancy and af- 
fectation don’t matter much ; but 
what can we say when a great 
moral teacher and truth-seeker tells 
us that Might is Right, and the 
only Right at all available in this 
world? Just listen to this,—‘‘ A 
young king who does know what 
he means in this world. Clear as 
a star, sharp as cutting steel (very 
dangerous to hydrogen balloons), 
he stands in the middle of it, and 
means to extort his own from it, 
by such methods as there are—— 
Just rights? What are rights, 
never so just, which you cannot 
make valid? The world is full of 
such. If you have rights, and can 
assert them into facts, do it: that 
is worth doing!” This is the gos- 
pel for which martyrs have died— 
with a vengeance !’ 

‘1 think you rather misunder- 
stand him,’ [ pleaded. ‘There is 
nothing, indeed, necessarily base or 
wrong in defeat. But the man who 
is worsted should learn to hold his 
tongue: at all events, should not 
indulge in windy declamation and 
noisy appeal to the Immortals. 


The gods will right him if they see 


cause; but the charlatan has no 
faith in the gods. A mere Polish 
wail or shriek of defeat is always 
meretricious.’ 

‘No, my friend: the vice has 
struck deeper root, It is the gos- 
pel of force, pure and absolute,— 
an unrighteous scorn for failure as 
synonymous with weakness and 
inefficiency. Let the victor be 
crowned, be he a Herod or a Borgia 
—while the pale ghosts of the un- 
buried and inglorious dead (not 
without a mocking gibein passing) 
troop sadly to Hades, Victorious 
rights! Isn’t it the rights that are 
not victorious that civilization has 
taught us to have in honour? Who 
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except the Red Indian andthe Au- 
stralasian gold-digger, is content to 
own the divine authority of might, 
without a blush? Italy in chains, 
Italy languishing in Austrian dun- 
geons, is as precious to me as Italy 
in her triumph. Her sons knew 
what was before them. They knew 
(what innumerable patriots have 
learned) that Freedom is a perilous 
and pitiless mistress. Spes et prae- 
mia in amliguo; certa, funera et 
luctus. Yet, knowing this, they 
chose to die like freemen, rather 
than live like slaves. “ While we 
live we will hold fast our integrity. 
The gods have given us at least 
this free soul and this righteous 
conscience: these will we keep 
bright and pure to the end. So 
may we fall to misery, but not to 
baseness : so may we sink to sleep, 
but not to shame.” And are they 
not to reap their reward? Is the 
— s bloody grave (save only a 
bitter jeer from Smelfungus)—the 
only meed he has earned? 

Constance’s mild eyes assented, 
It was plain that she believed, fer- 
vidly as the poet, that Duty, not 
Might, is the mainstay of the uni- 
verse— 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient Heavens through 
thee are fresh and strong. 


I knew that there was an answer: 
I knew that the same teacher 
had said in his quaint way, ‘My 
friend, it was not Beelzebub, nor 
Mephistopheles, nor Autolycus- 
Apollo that made this world and 
us: it was Another. But I do 
not care to argue when the ther- 
mometer is over 70°: it heats one 
unpleasantly. So I did not reply, 
but I turned to Arthur Clough’s 
little volume of poems, and re- 
peated a page of his musical hexa- 
meters :-— 


Whither depart the souls of the brave that die in the battle; 

Die in the lost, lost fight, for the cause that perishes with them ? 

Are they upborne from the field on the slumberous pinions of angels 
Unto a far-off home, where the weary rest from their labour, 

And the deep wounds are healed, and the bitter and burning moisture 


Wiped from the generous eyes ? 


Or do they linger, unhappy, 


Pining, and haunting the grave of their bygone hope and endeavour ? 


Whither depart the brave ’—God knows : 


I certainly do not. 
SHIRLEY. 
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ADRIAN. 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘QUAND ON N’A PAS CE QU'ON AIME.’ 


It has been acutely said that philosophy triumphs over past and future evils, but 
that present evils triumph over philosophy.—Cotron. 


Behold ! we know not anything, 

I can but trust that good shall fall 

At last—far off—at last—to all, 

And every, winter change to spring.—TENnyson. 


R. PIERREPONT’S absence 

from home was prolonged far 
beyond the ‘few days’ to which 
he had limited its duration. Sir 
Harry L’Estrange went on well for 
about a week, then some impru- 
dence brought on a threatening 
of erysipelas, and for some days 
he was in considerable danger. 
Adrian watched his father with de- 
voted solicitude ; and it was only 
in compliance with the General’s 
urgent desire, that he left him for 
a portion of each day, and either 
joined Lord Medway in hunting or 
shooting, or accompanied the two 
ladies in any out-of-doors occupa- 
tion with which they endeavoured 
to while away the dull cheerless 
days of early winter. 

At first, the anxiety he experi- 
enced on his father’s account, and 
the heavy cloud of uncertainty 
which hung over his future fate 
with regard to Lilian Denborough, 
made the society of Adrian any- 
thing but an acquisition to one at 
least of the two ladies. Lady 
Medway, who at first raved about 
him, his appearance and manners, 
and addressed herself with much 
vivacity to what she called ‘ taking 
him in hand, and making some- 
thing of him,’ relaxed considerably 
in her endeavours to draw him to 
her side, as she began to perceive 
that he in no way responded to 
them; and before long did not 
attempt to conceal that she was 
rather bored than otherwise by his 
society. This was perhaps the less 
to be wondered at, as all the thought 
and attention which Adrian could 
spare from the two absorbing sub- 
jects that filled his mind, were de- 
voted to Catherine Vernon. When 


they first met, he had almost for- 
gotten the little episode in his 
boyish life of which she had been 
the heroine ; and finding that he 
met her as a stranger, Catherine, 
on her side, showed no symptoms 
of recognition. But one day, in 
the course of conversation, it slip- 

ed out that she knew Harpenden 
{anor well, and when Adrian had 
once connected her idea with that 
of the mournful little girl who had 
awakened the first dawn of romance 
in his imagination, she assumed a 
new and much deeper interest in 
his eyes. He remembered gradu- 
ally all the indications of character, 
firmness, self-command, and ear- 
nest truthfulness, combined with a 
tender clinging love for all who 
showed her kindness, that had 
made the sorrowful child an object 
of his boyish admiration and sym- 
pathy ; and he soon found himself 
occupied with considerable interest 
in watching the development of 
these qualities in the beautiful 
young woman whose society was 
now a part of his daily life. 

It was a more dangerous study 
fora man of Adrian L’Estrange’s 
temperament than he would have 
allowed. Trebly shielded as he 
supposed himself to be by his pas- 
sion for Lilian, he would have in- 
dignantly repelled the accusation, 
if such had been brought against 
him, that any other woman could 
win from him a single thought ; 
but in some men there is an uncon- 
querable tendency to find charms 
in any female society into which 
they may be thrown, in pursuance 
of the old saying, 

‘Quand on n’a pasce qu’on aime, 
il faut aimer ce qu’on a.’ 
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And in this case, to the dange- 
rous snare of proximity was added 
another yet more subtle. 

Catherine Vernon had never lost 
the impression of Adrian’s gentle 
kindness, when, a great boy, almost 
a man, he so tenderly soothed and 
comforted the unhappy, lonely little 
girl who was thrown unexpectedly 
into companionship with him. 
From that time she cherished his 
memory as that of the hero of her 
girlish dreams; and when_ she 
again met him, it was with feelings 
disposed to regard him with more 
interest than he was at first ina 
state of mind to appreciate. 

But by degrees, quiet and self- 
possessed and not without a cer- 
tain dignity as her manner’was, a 
nameless charm in all she said and 
did, the emanation of deep, warm, 
glowing feelings, buried far out of 
sight in her inmost heart, awoke a 
sympathetic thrill in that of Adrian, 
which was but too open to such 
influences ; and now began a phase 
in their lives which led to much 
misery. 

Mr. Pierrepont had been away 
more than a month, and held out 
no prospect in his frequent letters 
to one or other of the inmates of 
Lightwood, that his return would 
take place for some time to come. 
Sir Harry was sufficiently conva- 
lescent to pass some hours of each 
day in his dressing-room, and there 
receive visits from the ladies, in 
whose company, especially that of 
Catherine Vernon, he greatly de- 
lighted ; and now Lord Medway 
began to tire of his somewhat mo- 
notonous existence, and to remem- 
ber with sudden compunction a 
number of promises faithfully given 
to divers dear friends in large and 
gay country houses, to visit them 
in the course of the autumn, which 
was now fast passing away. 

At any other time this prospect 
would have met with Laura Med- 
way’s most cordial approval ; but 
&@ new and powerful interest had 
lately sprung up for her in the dull 
routine of country life which she 
usually voted a profound bore. Her 
little scheme for extracting food 
for her personal vanity out of 
Adrian L’Estrange’s admiration, 
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had long ago given place to another, 
in which Catherine was to take the 
principal part. Frivolous, fond of 
amusement and admiration as she 
was, the little woman was true 
hearted at bottom, and had a loyal 
and womanly affection for her hus- 
band, notwithstanding the great 
difference in theirages. Anything 
like what goes under the conve- 
nient but inexpressive name of 
‘flirtation, on her own account, 
she would have dreaded and 
avoided ; but still, such affairs had 
a deep and absorbing interest for 
her when others were concerned 
in them, and she watched with her 
whole heart and soul the suspicious 
turn that events were taking be- 
tween Catherine and Adrian. 

In a different state of society 
from our own, she would have 
occupied herself in arranging mar- 
riages for the children of her 
friends, not being blessed with any 
of her own ; but being precluded 
by our insular prejudices from any 
formal and overt efforts in this line, 
she carried on a species of guerilla 
warfare against the peace of mind 
and single blessedness of her ac- 
quaintance in general; and the 
sort of unacknowledged, unconsci- 
ous mutual interest, that her quick 
sight discovered was springing 
up between Catherine and Adrian, 
had a fascination for her which 
even surpassed that of the gay 
party collected at A , or the 
private theatricals at B——. 

Very unwillingly was she brought 
to give her consent to a day being 
fixed for their leaving Lightwood ; 
the more so, as Sir Harry an- 
nounced his intention of causing 
himself to be moved to Harpenden 
Manor as soon as the Medways 
had taken their departure ; but 
she was not capable of a serious or 
long-continued resistance to any 
wish of ‘dearest Medway’s,’ and it 
was settled that they were all to leave 
Lightwood on a certain Wednes- 
day. 

On the previous Monday, how- 
ever, the General caught a severe 
cold, which brought on an attack 
of rheumatism, and obliged him to 
give up ali thoughts of moving for 
the present. The Medways could 
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not postpone their departure, and 
as the presence of Mrs. Monkton 
rendered Catherine independent of 
any other chaperoneship, Laura 
was obliged to acquiesce, with 
many a sigh, in the altered state of 
arrangements. 

On the evening before her depar- 
ture, Lady Medway was lying on 
the sofa in her dressing-room, when 
Catherine, returning from a late 
ride, came there for a twilight gos- 
sip, as was her wont. The sharp 
air had given her an unusually 
brilliant colour, and as she stood 
before the fire, with her hat in her 
hand, and the disordered masses of 
rich brown hair falling over her 
shoulders, Lady Medway was struck 
by her beauty, as though she had 
seen it for the first time. 

‘Come here, my lovely one, and 
kiss me,’ she said; and having 
complied with this tender invita- 
tion, Catherine seated herself on 
the floor beside her young aunt, 
and said, 

‘What shall I do without you, 
Laura f 

‘Oh, isn’t it a pity? Laura ex- 
claimed ; ‘just as we were going 
on so comfortably, and I really en- 
joyed a little quiet for once. If 
you had only been coming with 
me, or even going to Lucy Eu- 
stace’s !” 

‘I shall go to Lucy before Christ- 
mas, it will not be very long till 
then.’ Catherine spoke rather ab- 
sently. Lady Medway fixed her 
bright eyes on her companion, and 
after a short pause, began very 
solemnly— 

‘Catherine, I have been thinking 
it over and over again, and at last 
T have decided that it is right to 
speak about it.’ 

‘About what? said Catherine, 
looking up inquiringly. 

‘ About Adrian L’Estrange. You 
see, kitten, 1 can’t quite make up 
my mind whether it ought to go on 
or not; except that one month in 
London, you have had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing people and making 
up your mind; and though I allow 
he really is very charming, I don’t 
think you would be quite right to 
entangle yourself just at present.’ 

‘What are you thinking of, 
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Laura? Catherine said, with an air 
of blank surprise, rather belied by 
her rising aan 

‘Just this, dearest—and under- 
stand me well, my poor kitten, that 
if you had any mother or proper 
person to look after you, I would 
not interfere, for I think it rarely 
does good. But you know that 
excellent Mrs. Monkton might as 
well be one of her own worsted- 
work shepherdesses, for any use she 
will be of to you when I am gone; 
and it really is borne in upon me, 
as good people say, that I ought to 
speak to you.’ 

‘So it appears,’ said Catherine ; 
‘but it has not yet been borne in 
upon me to comprehend your 
speech.’ 

‘Very well ; then you can’t blame 
me if I make it plainer. I see that 
if you choose you can easily make 
a slave of this good-looking, plea- 
sant young Adrian, and I see also 
that the old General would give his 
ears for such a thing to happen, 
and no wonder. At the same time, 
I feel bound to tell you, kitten, 
that you might do much better in 
a worldly point of view. I grant 
that the man himself is charming; 
but Basil, the eldest son, is on his 
way home from the West Indies, 
and is sure to marry; so that whe- 
ther Adrian, with his good looks, 
and singing, and all that sort of 
thing, is quite what you have a 
right to expect— 

She stopped in surprise; for 
Catherine sprang to her feet, her 
eyes flashing, and her cheeks ina 
flame. 

* Stop, Laura, stop, I beg of you. I 
love you very dearly, and I do not 
wish to be obliged to despise you.’ 

‘Good gracious, kitten, what 
have I done? 

‘You have been talking in a way 
that I hate!’ replied Catherine, 
speaking very fast ; ‘and I would 
have stopped you before if I had 
been quite sure of your meaning. 
It may be the way of the world; I 
am thankful to say I know nothing 
of it; but to my mind, this cold, 
calculating spirit, this weighing 
and measuring a man to see if he 
is a good bargain, is detestable, 
and unworthy of you.’ 
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am only talking common sense.’ 

‘Then don’t talk any more of it, 
please —and Laura — promise me 
you will not think about me and 
Mr. L’Estrange ; if you do, I shall 
go off to Lucy Eustace to-morrow 
morning, whether Sir Harry is able 
to move or not.’ 

‘That would scarcely be civil, 
dearest; but do not quite reduce 
me to ashes with those blazing eyes 
of yours, and I will promise any- 
thing you please.’ 

‘I do not want you to promise 
anything at all, said Catherine, 
somewhat mollified, ‘except not to 
think about me or my concerns.’ 

‘A tolerably large exception, see- 
ing that I am constantly thinking 
of you, and love you almost better 
than anything in the world.’ 

And here Lady Medway drew 
Catherine towards her, and kissed 
her fondly ; and Catherine, glad to 
make her escape off dangerous 
ground, willingly dropped the sub- 
ject. She was unusually gracious 
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and agreeable to Adrian that even- 
ing, in consequence of an elaborate 
effort to show Laura that she was 
not afraid of any remark she might 
make ; but the only result of this 
little manceuvre, which was con- 
ducted with all the unskilfulness 
of one wholly unused to study her 
own words and manner, or their 
effect upon others, was to afford a 
vast amount of secret entertain- 
ment to the knowing little woman 
of the world who was looking on, 
and to attract and perplex Adrian, 
and set him thinking of her more 
than usual. He decided over his 
evening cigar, that he had never 
seen a face capableof greater variety 
of expression than that of Cathe- 
rine Vernon, and pleased himself 
by fancying how very lovely to 
look upon she would be for the 
man who succeeded in rousing the 
deep love of which her nature was 
capable. Thus Lady Medway’s in- 
terference produced the usual re- 
sult in such cases, and if it did 
anything, did harm. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A RESOLUTION. 


Long thus he chewed the cud of inward griefe, 

And did consume his gall with anguish sore ; 

Still when he mused on his late mischiefe, 

Then still the smart thereof increased more, 

And seemed more grievous than it was before.—Spernser. 


I felt a sudden tightness grasp my throat, 
As it would strangle me.—Joanna Baruute. 


AFTER the Medways departed, a 
+4 certain constraint crept over 
the intercourse of Catherine and 
Adrian. Their afternoon rides had 
to be discontinued for want of a 
chaperone ; and Adrian hunted and 
shot, and Catherine drove Mrs. 
Monkton in the pony carriage, or 
took long, damp, solitary walks in 
the now leafiess woods, which 
fostered and encouraged a perilous 
habit of dreaming into which she 
had fallen of late. They rarely 
met before dinner, unless for a few 
chance minutes in the General’s 
dressing-room, till after a certain 
hopelessly wet day, which drove 
them to take refuge in music to 
while away a part of the afternoon. 
Catherine's voice was one of re- 


markable power, softness, and com- 
pass; and it blended so well with 
that of Adrian, and they found so 
much similarity in their musical 
tastes, that from that day an hour 
or two of the early twilight was 
usually devoted to singing duets, 
A more dangerous pastime could 
not have been devised. Mrs. Monk- 
ton, knitting or dozing in the far 
chimney-corner, might as well have 
been at Jerusalem for any thought 
they bestowed on her; and these 
twilight hours, with the sound of 
their own voices alone breaking 
the silence with some passionate 
Italian melody, were not likely to 
have other than that kind of 
influence over the minds of both 
which of all things they should 
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have shunned and avoided. Cathe- 
rine especially experienced the 
subtle charm of music; in the in- 
describable delight of feeling that 
in the fictitious loves and sorrows 
of Lucia or Leonora, she could 
pour forth a thousand inexplicable 
emotions, which she felt with- 
out attempting to analyse them, 
and Adrian lent himself but too 
readily to the perilous charm of 
these ea He was in the utmost 
pony with regard to Lilian 

enborough. After Sir Harry’s 
accident, he wrote to her fully and 
freely, telling her that they must 
expect a considerable degree of 
opposition from his father, but as- 
suring her over and over again that 
his love should and would triumph 
over all, and in the meantime be- 
seeching her to write to him and 
think of him constantly, One little 
note, tender and simple, but short, 
and written with a > sa he of con- 
straint which scarcely satisfied the 
exacting spirit of a Sen reached 
him within two days of his arrival 
in England, and then a _ blank, 
dead silence ensued, which his 
constant letters, breathing the most 
ardent and unchangeable love, and 
imploring her to write to him, 
seemed altogether powerless to 
break. As week after week went 
by, he began to feel sore and ill- 
used, then angry and suspicious. 
The hard words spoken by Sir 
Harry in their stormy interview 
concerning the Denborough family, 
had taken deeper root than Adrian 
would have cared to allow; and 
finding no other means of account- 
ing for Lilian’s persistent silence, 
he imagined either that her father, 
fearful of discovery, had removed 
to some other place where his 
letters did not reach her, or that 
Sir Harry’s view of the case was 
the true one, and that finding their 
marriage was likely to be opposed, 
Lilian had been persuaded to give 
him up. All the bitter and inju- 
rious expressions used by the 
General in his anger forced them- 
selves back into his son’s mind; 
and though he did not for a 
moment lose his faith in Lilian 
herself, it is too true that he often 
permitted his thoughts to dwell on 
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all that was unfavourable in her 
family and position ; and was, by 
the very nature of the conflict that 
was going on in his mind, rendered 
all the more susceptible of the 
influence of Catherine’s soft and 
winning manner, and the charm of 
her refined grace and beauty. Not 
that he for a moment deliberately 
entertained the base thought of 
amusing himself by creating an 
interest in her heart, knowing that 
his own was not free to offer her; 
but the best and wisest of men 
have been weak where women are 
concerned, and poor Adrian was 
far from being either the one or 
the other. He had no lifelong 
experience of domestic life in 
female society to guide his conduct, 
The every-day routine of their pre- 
sent monotonous existence, which 
most men would have chafed under 
as a great bore, was full of a name- 
less charm of novelty and excite- 
ment to Adrian L’Estrange; a 
charm which the subtle intiuence 
of Catherine’s growing affection 
rendered but too potent. No 
wonder then that she mistook the 
tender interest he showed in her 
most unimportant pursuits for the 
manifestation of a deeper senti- 
ment; no wonder, alas! that the 
soft consciousness which this be- 
lief imparted to her manner soothed 
and attracted him in its turn ; and 
thus, as cause and effect, each un- 
knowingly produced and reproduced 
the most fatally erroneous impres- 
sions on the mind of the other. 

There is no knowing what might 
have come of all this if Adrian, in 
a sudden fit of remorse at feeling 
the image of Lilian waxing pale 
and faint in his memory, had not 
begun talking one morning at 
breakfast of the inexplicable silence 
of a person from whom he had long 
been expecting letters, and of his 
intention of walking over that day 
to Harpenden and making inquiries 
at the post-office on the subject. 

Half joking, but half with a 
kind of jealous presentiment, ex- 
cited she knew not how, Catherine 
said, 

‘ Have you such a very interest- 
ing correspondence that you are 
afraid the postmistress will detain 
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your letters for her private amuse- 
ment?’ 

‘Not exactly,’ replied Adrian ; 
‘but I have long been expecting 
letters of the utmost value and 
importance to me; and I am so 
much perplexed at not receiving 
them, that I shall go and find out 
for myself if our letters are all 
regularly forwarded.’ 

He went accordingly, but got no 
satisfaction from the Harpenden 
postmistress. Of course she ‘ for- 
warded every letter as ever came, 
punctual as daylight. How was 
she to know where they came from? 
She was not one as looked and 
pryed at the postmarks of the 
letters that came to the Harpenden 
office ; they might be from France, 
or Spain, or Ameriky, for any- 
thing she knew. As long as the 
postage was paid, it was nothing 
to her.’ 

Having only gained the certainty 
that he could learn nothing more 
about the wished-for letters, and 
an additional weight of anxiety 
and suspicion regarding the unac- 
countable silence of Lilian, Adrian 
returned to Lightwood in a very 
dejected mood. On his way he 
overtook Catherine, who was also 
returning from a long, solitary 
walk, 

It is not very cheering at any 
time to wander alone on a dull day 
in the end of autumn among leaf- 
less trees, withered ferns, and 
faded grass, If the human heart 
has been aptly compared to a 
world, there must always be in it 
some spot where it is also autumn ; 
where faded joys, withered hopes, 
dead memories, are lying together 
in dreary confusion, with the chill 
atmosphere of regret brooding over 
all; and into this lonely region our 
thoughts are apt to wander when 
all surrounding objects are in 
unison with them. 

Catherine Vernon’s meditations 
during her solitary walk had 
carried her back to the time, now 
nearly two years distant, when 
the mother for whom her love 
amounted to a passion had left her 
a lonely orphan, with no one very 
near or dear to her in the world. 
She had just arrived at that period 
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in a woman’s life when the want 
of a mother’s love is most sorely 
felt ; and without clearly recognis- 
ing this fact, the cry of her heart 
went instinctively forth towards 
this lost, irrevocably lost, blessing. 
Somebody — some great poet, I 
think—remarked that ‘we never 
can have but one mother ; and the 
truism is a very pathetic one. 
Catherine had been recalling all 
the tender words, the murmured 
blessings, the broken prayers, 
which her mother’s failing voice 
had poured forth in her last hours 
for her child, and was wondering, 
with a vague sadness, how or when 
these prayers would be answered ; 
whether by a life of happiness— 
such happiness as she had lately 
begun to dream of with a loved 
one on earth—or whether she was 
to know no joy in loving, no rest 
in sweet companionship, till she 
went to meet her beloved mother 
in her blissful home. She was in 
a state of mind when feelings 
usually subdued and thrust out of 
the way as too sacred for the com- 
mon wear of daily life rise very 
near the surface, and « touch only 
is required to unseal the fountain 
and bid the waters flow forth. 
Adrian’s sudden appearance called 
a glow to her cheek and a tender, 
wistful smile to her lip, which gave 
her countenance a peculiar charm, 
Something in her look smote him 
with an uneasy consciousness, and 
he resolved at the moment, with- 
out accounting to himself for 
the impulse, to speak to her of 
Lilian. 

‘She shall know me as I am,’ 
was his thought: what lay beyond 
it, he did not seek to discover. 

‘I have been on a_ bootless 
errand,’ so he began, as he joined 
Catherine and walked by her side, 
‘and I have only brought back a 
deepened conviction that I am 
naenad by one whose remem- 
brance would be very precious to 
me.’ 

Catherine did not speak : a chill 
seemed to strike her heart, as if 
the cold breath of autumn had 
found its way there. 

‘May I talk to you a little about 
her?’ Adrian went on, resolutely, 
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‘Am [ presumptuous in feeling 
that for the sake of old times we 
are almost friends ?’ 

She forced herself to say quietly, 
‘No, indeed ; I shall be interested 
in anything you like to tell me 
about yourself.’ 

On this encouragement, he 
plunged at once into the story, and 
told her of his first sight of Lilian, 
their acquaintance and growing 
love. As he spoke, the hesitation 
he at first felt yielded to the 
powerful sensations awakened by 
this recurrence to the past ; and he 
spoke of Lily, her love, and her 
loveliness as they appeared now to 
him, with all his feelings roused 
into warmth by dwelling on the 
recollection. As they walked side 
by side, the dim evening light 
would have concealed more power- 
ful evidences of emotion than 
Catherine allowed to escape her 
while she listened. An increasing 
paleness, a certain firm, set look 
about the lines of the mouth could 
alone have been noted by the 
closest observer ; and withthe flood- 
gates of memory newly opened, the 
heart and eyes of Adrian were 
With some 


alike in the past. 
people, feelings evaporate in words ; 
with others, the breath that gives 


them utterance fans the flame 
which burns dully in silence: and 
of this latter sort was Adrian 
L’Estrange. He dwelt fondly on 
all the details of his brief love- 
dream; enlarged upon Lilian’s 
beauty, her tenderness, her inno- 
cent simplicity, and little imagined 
how every word was sinking like 
molten lead upon the heart that 
throbbed so near his own. 

When at last he came to an end, 
Catherine did not speak, and he 
asked anxiously, 

‘What is your opinion, now you 
have so patiently allowed me to 
tell you all? I cannot believe she 
has given me up at the first word 
of opposition ; and yet, if she re- 
members as I do, why does she not 
write ?” 

‘Some influence must be at 
work to prevent her doing so,’ 
replied Catherine, in a voice which 
she steadied so successfully that it 
sounded cold to Adrian’s excited 
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feelings. ‘Have you never thought 
of writing to her sister?’ 

‘I have done so more than once ; 
and I even went so far as to write 
to Mr. Denborough, though I de- 
test the very thought of the man. 
How dared he, the father of those 
two innocent creatures, blight their 
existence and condemn them to 
misery ?” 

‘I cannot think that you have 
any opposition to fear from him, 
It is certainly mysterious ; but as 
you have waited so long out of 
deference to Sir Harry’s wishes, it 
seems to me that you can do no 
more till you can renew the sub- 
ject with him ; then get leave, if 
possible, to go yourself to France, 
and you will doubtless find that 
all can be explained away. Did it 
never occur to you that Mr. Den- 
borough may have been obliged to 
change his hiding-place, and that 
his daughter is forbidden to dis- 
close it? 

‘Yes; and I wrote to a shop- 
keeper at Alainville, who knew 
their housekeeper, to ask if they 
were still at Belleforét.’ 

‘ And what did you hear?’ 

‘Strange to say, I have had no 
answer to that letter either,’ replied 
Adrian, sadly. 

‘That is odd, certainly. But I 
do not believe in inexplicable mys- 
teries nowadays. If you can only 
go yourself to Alainville, rely on 
it all will be right in a very short 
time.’ 

‘How can I thank you for your 
patient goodness and all the com- 
fort you have given me? Things 
look so much brighter to me now 
than they did an hour or two ago. 
I never fully understood before all 
that a man loses who has no 
sister.’ 

Catherine made no rejoinder ; 
but as they were now close to the 
house, she went at once to her own 
room. I will not intrude on the 
hours she spent there in self- 
humbling accusations. She never 
thought of blaming Adrian for this 
tardy confidence. No; she was 
the weak fool who had given her 
heart—with burning blushes she 
felt it really was so—to one who 
had never sought it, who had no 
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love to give her, and whose utmost 
warmth of feeling only carried him 
so far as to wish that she had been 
his sister. Poor Catherine! such 
moments are among the bitterest 
that a woman’s heart can know. 

All outward sign of the struggle 
she had gone through was banished 
before she met Adrian at dinner 
with her usual sweet serenity ; but 
during the two following days it so 
happened that, although he was 
longing to resume the confidential 
conversation in which he had 
found so much solace, no opportu- 
nity of being alone with Catherine 
presented itself, though he little 
guessed how all her efforts were 
unceasingly directed to this very 
end. On the third morning, she 
came to breakfast with two letters 
in her hand, 

‘How is Sir Harry?’ was her 
first question, as usual, 

‘ Particularly well,’ said Adrian ; 
‘and he intends to drive out this 
fine morning, as a preparation for 
the move to Harpenden.’ 

‘I am glad to hear that, for a 
letter from my uncle Darcy was 
perplexing me a little. He writes 
trom Paris, where he may be de- 
tained on business for an indefinite 
time, and Mrs, Monkton is anxious 
to be at liberty to spend Christmas 
with her brother. So if you really 
think the General will soon be able 
to move E 

‘I have no doubt of it; pray 
make all your arrangements with- 
out regard to us. We have tres- 
passed too long on your kindness ; 
though I, for one, can never forget 
all I owe to it.’ 

‘Then I shall write at once to 
the friend with whom I am to stay 
for some time, Mrs, Eustace, and 
tell her I will be with her on 
Saturday. Are you sure that that 
will not hurry the General?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

And so it was arranged. There 
were yet two days to elapse before 
the day of departure; but some- 
how, the confidential conversation 
between Adrian and Catherine was 
never resumed. He felt, he could 
scarcely tell why, that the confes- 
sion in which he had laid his heart 
bare before her, instead of drawing 
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them closer together, had thrown 
them back into the more formal 
intercourse of their earlier ac- 
quaintance, Catherine was kind 
and gentle as ever, but there 
was a change somewhere; and 
Adrian missed the sweet fellow- 
ship to which he had lately grown 
accustomed, and felt restless, un- 
easy, dissatisfied with himself, 
while he strove to think he was 
only unhappy about Lilian. The 
truth is, that his vanity was a 
little wounded to find that Cathe- 
rine did not appear to set much 
value on the confidence reposed in 
her, or think it worth her while to 
encourage a renewal of it; and 
where is the man in whose charac- 
ter vanity is not a very potent 
element ? 

Catherine Vernon found rest, 
perhaps, but not peace, at Wither- 
ingham. Mrs. Eustace had lately 
lost her husband, and for a time 
the grave and altered manners of 
her young friend appeared as the 
natural result of their meeting 
under such circumstances. But as 
time wore on, Lucy Eustace could 
not fail to see that the change was 
a deeper one than the tenderest 
sympathy could have effected. 
With wise, unselfish kindness, she 
persuaded Catherine to continue 
all her usual occupations, and 
begged as a personal favour to 
herself that she would not give up 
her music. Catherine could not 
refuse to comply with a request so 
skilfully worded ; but there was a 
plaintive thrill in her rich, beauti- 
ful voice, which carried a deeper 
feeling to the heart of her friend 
than even the noble strains of 
Handel or Mozart, which she chose 
for her performance, could have 
conveyed. 

As the French so happily ex- 
press it, Catherine Vernon ‘ avait 
des larmes dans la voix; and 
when we hear this peculiar tone, 
we may be almost sure that tears 
are, or have been, in the heart 
also, She chose only the works of 


the gravest and most classical com- 
osers; and for a time Lucy 
ustace believed that she was 
guided in her choice by an instine- 
tive feeling 


» 


that lighter music 
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would have been uncongenial to 
her friend’s state of feeling. In 
order to ascertain if this were 
really the case, Mrs. Eustace asked 
one night for the pathetic song in 
the Puritani, which had always 
been an especial favourite with 
Catherine; but she replied, half 
jokingly, . 

‘Don’t tempt me, Lucy. “Qui 
la voce” is of a school of music 
with which I have got rather in- 
toxicated of late ; and I have taken 
an Irish kind of pledge that no- 
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thing weaker than Mendelssohn 
shall pass my lips for a year and a 
day.’ 

That was enough for Lucy 
Eustace, but she pressed herself no 
farther into her confidence ; and 
Catherine went on night after 
night filling the long, dark room 
with glorious old music, and 
the heart of her friend with a 
thought like that expressed by the 
poetess : 

Thou hast loved and thou hast suffered, 

I know it by thy song. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A FRUITLESS QUEST. 


Opportunity has hair in front, behind she is bald; if you seize her by the 
forelock, you may hold her; but, if suffered to escape, not Jupiter himself can 


catch her again. 


No cord or cable can draw so forcibly, or bind so fast, as Love can do with only 


a single thread.—Burrton. 


DO not know how it came to 

pass that Adrian L’Estrange so 
far prevailed on his father to relent 
in his decision with regard to 
Lilian Denborough as to permit 
him, somewhere about the begin- 
ning of spring, to go to Alainville, 
and endeavour to penetrate in 
person the dense cloud of silence 
and mystery which hung over the 
object of his love and all belonging 
to her. Perhaps the old man’s 
heart was touched by the womanly 
tenderness with which his son 
watched and nursed him during 
the long, tedious winter, and his 
careful avoidance of the subject 
uppermost in his heart until he 
saw the General was able to bear 
what might prove an agitating dis- 
cussion. But however it was, he 
arrived one gloomy day in the 
beginning of March at the Chateau 
de Bellefurét, and found it, as his 
fears had too truly whispered, 
empty and deserted; doors and 
windows barred and bolted, and 
an air of desolation over all which 
an uninhabited French country- 
house is pre-eminently capable of 
assuming. 

I will not attempt te describe 
how very sad and lonely, how 
desolate and forsaken poor Adrian, 
the creature of ot a the very 


victim of outward impressions, felt 


as he paced to and fro on the 
deserted terrace. The old crone 
who was left in charge of the 
apartments once occupied by the 
Denborough family, referred him 
to Madame Bontemps for all infor- 
mation regarding them ; and fur- 
nished with her address, he 
returned to Alainville with some- 
thing like a fresh hope springing 
in his heart. 

On the departure of her em- 
poyees Memeaecenbempesimmmes 
1er Original calling of a ‘raccommo- 
deuse et blanchisseuse de fin, in a 
back street of the little town ; and 
there, after some little difficulty, 
Adrian found her ‘au quatriéme,’ 
employed in some culinary mystery 
with a small stove and smaller 
pipkin, and attired in the frankest 
possible déshabille. The good wo- 
man was far less embarrassed than 
her unexpected guest, and would 
not hear of his deferring his visit 
to a more convenient moment. 
Carefully depositing the precious 
marmite in a warm corner, and 
wiping her hands on a towel to 
whose aspect it is happily not 
necessary to allude, she invited 
Adrian to be seated in a fauteuil 
near the window; and taking a 
stool beside him, she entered 
warmly and affectionately into the 
subject of his visit. 
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‘Ces pauvres chéres Demoiselles 
Dubois! Nothing more natural 
than that monsieur, who is a friend 
—a relation perhaps—should seek 
to know what has befallen them, 
Ah, bon Dieu! I wish I knew 
myself. There is misfortune, 
mystery, crime perhaps—what do 
I know }—in their story; but as- 
suredly the young ladies are angels, 
if there ever were any in this bad 
world. Monsieur can never know all 
that those dear creatures suffered 
with their father. Heavens ! what 
a man! <A mad drunkard. who 
made their lives unendurable with 
his savage passions; and they 
never complained, but watched 
and waited upon him with the 
sweetness of angels of Paradise. I 
hoped at one time—if monsieur 
will pardon my indiscretion—that 
he would ask that dear Mademoi- 
selle Lilia in marriage. But I 
know little of the manners and 
customs of you English on these 
points, only that they are different 
from ours. Be that as it may, from 
the time that monsieur left the 
village, that dear little angel 
became sad and pale, almost as 
Mademoiselle Rachel herself. They 
used to send me to the post with 
their letters—— 

‘ Did they write to me?’ inquired 
Adrian, eagerly. 

‘Certainly, often and often. Is 
it possible that monsieur has not 
received the letters? Ah! there is 
crime and treachery somewhere, I 
feel well assured. You should have 
seen her sweet face, poor child, so 
pale, so anxious, as day after day 
I returned empty-handed. “No 
letter? Are you quite sure, dear 
Madame Bontemps? Was there 
not one little letter for me?”’ 

‘And I wrote so often! who can 
have done this? Adrian fairly 
groaned as he pictured to himself 
the sorrowful suspense of his dar- 
ling. 

‘Well, continued madame, ‘it 
was not very long after monsieur’s 
departure that another gentleman 
came to the chateau, English also, 
a fine man, well preserved, though 
no longer in his first youth. Lisette 
told me there was a general con- 
sternation at his appearance; and 
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that Monsieur Dubois especially 
seemed transfixed with terror. But 
he remained as a visitor, this 
strange gentleman, and after a 
while they appeared to habituate 
themselves to his presence. He 
accompanied the young ladies in 
their walks, and played tric-trac 
with the father, over whom it was 
clear that he possessed great influ- 
ence, Sometimes they would be 
shut up together for hours; 
and after one of these interviews, 
Monsieur Dubois always drank 
frightfully,and many painful scenes 
took place. Poor Mademoiselle 
Lilia grew paler and thinner, often 
weeping wildly for no apparent 
cause, and still inquiring with 
eagerness for letters which never 
arrived, As time wore on, there 
came a kind of recklessness over 
her, so unlike her former self that 
it was a pity to see. As for Made- 
moiselle Rachel, she grew paler, if 
possible, and more sad ; and Lisette 
used to hear them talking together 
in the chamber, late in the night, 
with sighs, and tears, and sobs, till 
they wept themselves to sleep.’ 
_*Go on,’ said Adrian, impa- 
tiently, clenching his hands as 
madame stopped to take breath. 
*‘Q@ne day there was a terrible 
scene in the salon. The strange 
gentleman was there, speaking ear- 
nestly to Monsieur Dubois, and 
after a while the young ladies were 
sent for. Of course Lisette under- 
stood nothing of what passed ; but 
anyone could see it was some grave 
family crisis. The strange gentle- 
man declaimed, Monsieur Dubois 
raved and stormed, and Mademoi- 
selle Rachel’s voice sounded as if 
imploring mercy, while poor Made- 
moiselle Lilia did little but weep, 
At last, poor child, she fainted ; 
Lisette was called for, and they 
carried her to her bed, where she 
lay moaning faintly, like a poor 
little lamb separated from its 
mother, Her sister wept hot tears 
over her, and called her a poor 
victim ; so much Lisette could un- 
derstand, since the word is almost 
the same in French and English ; 
and, in truth, a more heart-break- 
ing spectacle could scarcely be 
imagined than those two helpless, 
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unhappy girls. The next day Mon- 
sieur Dubois sent for me and 
Lisette, and told us that he and 
his family were about to Jeave the 
chateau on a distant journey, and 
would probably not return there ; 
and offered to one of us to accom- 
pany his daughters, with the pro- 
mise of liberal wages. Lisette 
agreed to go; she is an orphan, 
young, fond of novelty and adven- 
ture, and, above all, passionately 
attached to the dear young ladies, 
But I——’ here Madame Bontemps 
looked complacently round her 
little apartment, and shrugged her 
shoulders expressively — ‘ What 
would you? I am a proprietor— 
this apartment, this furniture are 
mine ; and, besides, I am beyond 
the age when one has a thirst for 
change ; I am happy and respected 
in Alainville ; and though it went 
to my heart to say farewell to those 
two poor angels, I said it. They 
left the chiteau as soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be 
completed, and I have never seen 
them since.’ 

‘Where were they going to? in- 
quired Adrian, eagerly. 

‘Ah, where? that is a part of 
the mystery, a secret which was 
carefully preserved. They ‘took 
their places in the train for Orleans, 
but they did not stay there, for I 
chanced to hear from a friend of 
mine who is an employé on that 
line, that they took fresh tickets 
at once, and went on by the next 
convoi to Paris. Whether they 
stopped on the road, or continued 
their journey to the capital, I know 
not. They have vanished from 
this place like a dream, and even 
the postmaster has not received a 
single letter for any of them since 
they went away.’ 

Madame Bontemps paused ; and 
Adrian, after thinking for a mo- 
ment, asked, ‘ What was the name 
of the strange gentleman ? 

‘There, again, said madame ; 
‘another mystery. He never was 
called anything that I could dis- 
cover, and perhaps I could not 
have remembered his name if I had 
chanced to hear it ; they confuse 
one, those English names, except 
yours, Monsieur L’Etranger, that 
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comes quite naturally to one, but 
for the rest—the people in the vil- 
lage called him homme chez Dubois, 
and so did Lisette and I if we 
wished to speak of him. But 
for my part, I hated the very 
thought of the man, for I am sure 
he was at the bottom of all the 
misery which overwhelmed my 
dear young ladies,’ 

This was the substance of Ma- 
dame Bontemps’ narrative, and the 
sum of all the information which 
Adrian could obtain at Alainville. 
Provided with the one faint clue it 
afforded, he lost no time in return- 
ing to Paris, and setting the police 
to discover the objects of his search. 
In a few days he received infor- 
mation that four persons answering 
exactly to the description he gave 
of Mr. Denborough and his daugh- 
ters, with another trés bel homme 
as their companion, had arrived on 
the previous 17th of February, by 
the railway, from Orleans, and 
taken up their quarters in an ob- 
scure hotel near the terminus. 
There they remained for nearly a 
fortnight ; after which the younger 
lady and gentleman were married 
by civil contract,atthe mairie of the 
arrondissement, and left Paris on 
the same day fur Brussels, The 
register bore the date of this mar- 
riage, the 28th of February, and 
the names were those of ‘ Robert 
Dubois, jeune,’ and ‘ Lilia Margue- 
rite Dubois.’ 

The detective who brought this 
crushing confirmation of his worst 
fears to poor Adrian, added that 
the elder Dubois, with the other 
young lady, also left the hotel on 
the day of the marriage, and he 
had not yet succeeded in tracing 
them out ; but, as it was probable 
that they were still in Paris or the 
Banlieue, there would be little dif- 
ficulty in discovering their abode. 
He said that the people of the 
hotel believed the Dubois family 
to be Belgians; but on inspecting 
the register he found that the 
handwriting of the contracting 
parties was clearly English. This 
remark suggested to Adrian the 
possibility that the signature of 
the man who, doubtless by some 
cruel stratagem, had robbed him 
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of Lilian, might afford some clue 
to his identity. But the name, 
* Robert Dubois, jeune,’ was written 
ina cramped and evidently feigned 
hand ; and poor Lilian’s trembling, 
blotted signature, only gave the 
last touch of certainty to the sad 
conjecture that she had been offered 
up an unwilling sacrifice to some 
plot between her worthless father 
and the stranger. 

The blood boiled in Adrian 
L’Estrange’s veins as he reflected 
that, after all, this could not bea 
legal marriage, and that the hap- 
less Lilian had not even a right to 
that name of wife which is either 
a woman’s proudest title, or the 
mark and stigma of her deepest 
degradation. He determined at 
once to use every effort to trace 
her out if possible ; and then—he 
could not tell what might follow ; 
but come what might, she should 
not be suffered to remain in a 
hated and hateful bondage to one 
who must have basely deceived her. 

Arrived in Brussels, Adrian had 
no difficulty in discovering that a 
Monsieur and Madame Dubois were 
at the Hdétel de Bellevue in the 
Place Royale on the 28th of Febru- 
ary,and remained there four or five 
days. He had no doubt, from the 
description given, that these per- 
sons were Lilian Denborough and 
the bel homme for whom he | begun 
to entertain a deadly hatred, and 
not more than a week had elapsed 
since they were together under the 
same roof that now sheltered him ; 
but that week made the difference 
of a lifetime. No one at the hotel 
knew their destination. They left 
it about the sixth of March, in a 
common street cab, for one of the 
railway stations, and at. this point 
all clue to their after wanderings 
was lost. When all the cabmen in 
Brussels had been questioned, and 
a liberal reward for information 
offered in vain, Adrian was forced 
to abandon the search ; they were 
gone, he knew not where, and Lily 
was utterly lost to him. 

Weary and heart-sore he returned 
to Paris, and there debated with 
himself w hether or not to seek out 
Rachel and her father. He decided 
not to do so; the time when any 
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good could have resulted from their 
meeting was past. He dared not 
trust himself in the villanous pre- 
sence of the man who had put the 
crown to his career of crime by 
selling his innocent, unsuspecting 
child to a life of shame and misery, 
and a meeting with the unhappy 
Rachel would only now serve to 
awaken unbearable recollections. 
He was wrong, poor fellow, as he 
often was, and as those always 
must be who shrink from an 
course of action, however painful, 
whose end and aim is the develop- 
ment of truth. If we could “aa 
learn this one lesson, that there is 
no rest or peace in anything but 
what is true, it would be a happier 
world than it is. Adrian’s sensi- 
tive nature shrank from pain, and 
he persuaded himself that no good 
could result from that which he 
must endure if brought face to face 
with Rachel and her father. One 
day, in passing through the flower- 
market, near the Madeleine, he 
caught sight of a keen, dark face, 
and a pair of piercing black eyes, 
which he felt almost sure were 
those of Lisette; but before he 
could attract her notice she was 
lost in the crowd, and he felt rather 
thankful than otherwise to have 
escaped unrecognised, So all was 
over. His short, bright, beautiful 
love-dream had departed, never to 
return ; the sweet, pure, child-like 
Lily of his memory had vanished 
like some fairy gift, and hope and 
happiness seemed to have passed 
away with her for ever. He re- 
turned to England a changed man; 
and seeing him so sad and altered, 
Sir Harry scarcely knew w hether 
to rejoice or grieve over a turn of 
fate which could not but be wel- 
come to him as ensuring Adrian’s 
escape from a marriage which he 
regarded with horror and disgust. 
Thus a year passed by. Adrian 
avoided all society, and mourned 
for the lost Lilian as one dead. He 
resumed his long-interrupted duties 
at the Foreign Office, and only 
took one short holiday towards the 
close of summer, which he spent 
in seeking all over Europe, where- 
ever English travellers are wont to 
congregate, for a glimpse of the 
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face which haunted him by day 
and night. He wrote his own 
name, in conspicuous letters, in 
every traveller’s book he could get 
hold of, and eagerly searched their 
pages for the name of Dubois, Now 
and then he fancied he had ob- 
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tained a clue to those he sought, 
as often was he disappointed ; and 
he returned to England, having 
gained nothing by his weary search 
but a deepened persuasion that he 
and Lily were destined never more 
to meet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IL FAUT AIMER CE QU’ON A. 


Her presence had the power 
To soothe, to warm, nay, ev’n to bless, 
If ever bliss could graft a flower 
On stem so full of bitterness. 
Ev’n then her glorious smile to me 
Brought warmth and radiance, if not balmn— 
Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm.—Moore. 


HE first grand concert of the 
season was about to be given by 
Lady Chiselhurst ; and that after- 
noon her son, Lord Eltham, chanced 
to meet Adrian L’Estrange in the 
park, 
‘L’Estrange, what on earth do 
you do with yourself? I never see 


you anywhere except at the opera.’ 
‘Possibly, because I never go 
“anywhere, as you call it, except 


to the opera.’ 

* How slow of you!’ 

‘Very likely.’ 

‘But you are coming to my 
mother’s to-night ? 

‘I think not; many thanks. 
Lady Chiselhurst was kind enough 
to ask me; but the truth is, I do 
not care even to listen to good 
music in a squash: and when I 
reflect that somebody’s crinoline 
will fare the better for my absence, 
I feel quite benevolent, and as if 1 
were doing a good action by stay- 
ing away.’ 

‘But [ assure you my maternity 
eschews squashes. We are very 
select, we are ; and if you will come, 
I can promise you something quite 
in your line. Bosio is going to 
sing a lot of music out of an opera 
that has not yet been given in 
England. Polly, or Susan, or some 
such name.’ 

‘ Martha, I suppose, you mean.’ 

‘Exactly. I knew it was the 
name of one of the housemaids at 
home; but I have not got a musical 
soul, as you know, and I forgot 
which of them it was. Now, do 


come, old fellow. You are growing 
awfully rusty, and it will do you 
good,’ 

Adrian shook his head. 

‘Now, don’t be obstinate. 1 
tell you we are awfully select, and 
all that sort of thing, and there 
will be lots of room for the crino- 
lines—oh, what bores they are !— 
and you too; and I know you 
would like the Polly music.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear follow. 
It is certainly rather tempting; 
and if I can screw up my courage, 
I will come,’ 

The thought of Bosio, and 
Flotow’s sweet music, then quite 
new in this country, prevailed over 
his usual habits of seclusion, and 
Adrian found himself at Lady 
Chiselhurst’s soon after the con- 
cert began, Eltham was right, the 
rooms were neither over-crowded 
nor over-heated ; and Adrian en- 
sconced himself in a corner whence 
he could hear the music to advan- 
tage, and see as little of the com- 
pany as possible, 

Two ladies were sitting imme- 
diately in front of him, one of 
whom was so remarkable for the 
beautiful shape of her head and 
shoulders, that his attention was 
directed to her, and he felt a kind 
of languid curiosity to know 
whether the face was in harmony 
with the pure flowing lines of her 
figure. She was richly but very 
plainly dressed in white silk, which 
showed off to greater advantage 
the creamy tint of her skin than 
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any contrast of colour could have 
done. Her beautiful rich brown 
hair was bound by a wreath of 
green leaves, glittering with dew- 
drops, and diamonds sparkled in 
her small well-turned ears. As 
long as the music lasted, she sat 
motionless, her head a little bent 
forward; but at the close of the 
first part, she turned towards her 
companion with a gesture that 
struck Adrian as familiar to him ; 
and he then looked, for the first 
time, at the otherlady. There was 
no mistaking the bright complexion 
and soft blond hair of Lady Med- 
way ; and in another moment she 
and Adrian were shaking hands 
warmly, with many expressions on 
her part of pleasure at seeing him 
once more ‘in the land of the 
living.’ 

Her companion was Catherine 
Vernon, A year and a half had 
elapsed since Adrian last saw her, 
and the beauty of which she then 
gave abundant promise, had deve- 
loped itself into the fair and stately 
presentment of a perfectly lovely 
woman. She blushed all over as 


she met Adrian’s gaze; and he, 


flattered and pleased, as the least 
vain of men must have been by 
the emotion she displayed on seeing 
him, at once took a place by her 
side, and remained there for the 
rest of the evening. Conversation 
languished between them at first. 
Adrian remembered vividly, as he 
sat once more by her side, the un- 
easy feeling of disappointment and 
constraint which had crept in some- 
how, he knew not why, after the 
confidence he made her of his love 
for Lilian Denborough. In spite 
of this, as soon as he found himself 
again in Catherine’s society, the 
longing to talk to her freely of all 
that was in his heart came over 
him so strongly, that the very force 
of the impulse which drew him 
towards her produced a species of 
re-action, and he felt that he must 
appear dull and uninteresting to a 
degree which made him angry with 
himself, and did not improve his 
powers of pleasing. 

On Catherine’s side, feelings too 
vividly remembered rose up in full 
force, and checked her speech, And 
it was lucky that they were both 
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of that rare number of real lovers 
of music who make it a conscience 
not to take the beginning of some 
pathetic air as a signal for re- 
doubled energy in the use of their 
tongues. Most people act in society 
on a principle which I once heard 
thus candidly explained: ‘Oh, I 
adore music !—one can talk so com- 
fortably while it is going on.’ 

By and bye Catherine asked after 
the General. 

‘I am ashamed to say that I 
ought rather to apply to you for 
news of my father, answered 
Adrian. ‘He is so much at his 
club, and I am so constantly oc- 
cupied through the day, that I 
rarely see him ; but I believe he is 
almost every day at Lord Med- 
way’s.’ 

‘T have not seen him yet, but I 
only came to Grosvenor-square two 
days ago, and Laura told me he had 
a cold.’ 

‘That is the worst of our not 
living together. He would not 
allow me to leave my lodgings and 
join him, and it is some days since 
we met. I shall go to-morrow 
morning and see him, and tell him 
of your inquiries,’ 

‘And tell him, too, that I am 
looking forward to some tremen- 
dous chess-battles. I have im- 
proved considerably since he took 
so much pains with me at Light- 
wood.’ 

‘ Ah, that pleasant time at Light- 
wood! Howlongago it seemstome! 
Do you remember anything of a 
story which you allowed me to tell 
you there one day? 

Oh, how well she remembered ! 
But she only said, quietly— 

‘Certainly Ido. I hope it is all 
going on well? 

‘I should like to tell you the 
rest of it, he said, without answer- 
ing her question. ‘I feel as if it 
would more effectually close up a 
very sorrowful chapter of my life, 
if 1 could summon courage to say 
to any one, “ it is all over for ever.” 
You were so kind, so patient with 
me that day. Would it weary you 
to listen again ? 

‘Oh, no.’ 

‘Are you going anywhere to- 
morrow night? I know nothing 
of fashionable arrangements, I 
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have had no inducement to conquer 
a sort of morbid dislike to society 
which has been creeping over me ; 
but I should like to meet you at a 
ball. One can talk so quietly in a 
crowd.’ 

‘I don’t know if Laura means to 
go to Lady Townley’s—we have an 
invitation, but she talked of taking 
a box at Covent-garden, and I do 
not think we should do both.’ 

‘Well, if I do not see you at the 
opera, I shall go to Lady Townley’s. 
Will you spare me one quadrille ? 

The crash of the concluding 
chorus only allowed Catherine time 
to promise this; and Lady Medway, 
who had fidgetted a little during 
the latter part of their conversation, 
now begged her to make haste, or 
they would be all night getting the 
carriage. She saw Lord Eltham 
lying in wait for them in the door- 
way ; and as she had been doing 
all in her power to foster his un- 
disguised admiration for Catherine, 
she was not a little provoked when 
she saw Adrian offer her his arm. 
Between supplying them with 
strawberries, tinding their cloaks, 
and calling the carriage, he con- 


trived to remain by Catherine’s 
side until they drove off, and then 
Laura exclaimed, pettishly— 

*T have no kind of patience with 


that man! He went moping about 
all last year, afiché-ing his un- 
happy passion to the whole world, 
wearing mourning for the girl, and 
all that sort of stuff, and then, just 
when one does not want him, he 
turns up again, and you flirt with 
him for the whole evening.’ 

‘Flirt! oh Laura! But is Lilian 
Denborough dead? 

‘Do you mean to say you know 
that absurd story? 

‘He told me at Lightwood,’ said 
Catherine; ‘that is, he told me 
how he had seen and loved her, 
and that Sir Harry opposed their 
marriage ; but I know no more.’ 

‘Well, she is dead; or she ran 
away with some one else, I believe. 
You know, they were a good-for- 
nothing set altogether. But this 
foolish man has been by way of 
breaking his heart about her, and 
letting everybody see he was wear- 
ing the willow. I do hate senti- 
mentality ; and I hope, Catherine, 
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you will not indulge him in his 
fancy for a larmoyante téte-d-téte, 
You will just get yourself talked 
about, if you do.’ 

‘Do not alarm yourself, Laura,’ 
said Catherine, rather coldly. ‘I 
have no intention of “ getting my- 
self talked about” with anybody ; 
but I cannot see why I am not to 
talk to Adrian L’Estrange as well 
as to any one else.’ 

* Well, well, kitten, don’t scratch, 
I only warn you for your good, 
There are some men that have a 
compromising manner of saying 
that it is a fine day; and I think 
Mr. L’Estrange is one of them. 
But let us go to bed now, for I am 
bored to death.’ 

The quadrille at Lady Townley’s 
took place, and was followed by 
many others elsewhere. Adrian 
began to discover that society had 
its advantages; and as the first 
restraint of their meeting wore off, 
and Catherine became accustomed 
to talk to him of alland everything, 
they found more and more pleasure 
in each other’s society. Her mind 
was so fresh, so full of original 
thought, so richly gifted by nature 
and education, that even had it not 
found an eloquent interpreter in 
her refined and expressive beauty, 
it would have attracted any one 
worthy to appreciate its charms: 
and for Adrian, whose own mind 
was cast in a very similar mould, 
her conversation had an inexpres- 
sible fascination. He scarcely 
knew how precious was the bright 
glance with which she welcomed 
his approach, or the confiding soft- 
ness insensibly betrayed by her 
manner; but he knew that with 
her he felt at peace, satisfied, and 
happy ; and that out of her pre 
sence all was gloom and unrest. 
He told ‘himself that this state of 
things arose from her being the 
only person with whom he could 
talk freely of the lost Lilian, and 
who thought and spoke of her with 
kindness and indulgence. He began, 
it is true,as time wore on, to confess 
to himself that his feelings towards 
her were becoming warmer in their 
nature than he felt to be consistent 
with the eternal regret he had 
vowed to the memory of Lilian; 
but he persuaded himself that he 
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loved her only for her tender 
womanly sympathy, so frankly 
offered, not to him only, but to the 
unknown object of his unhappy 
love. This explanation lulled his 
conscience to rest, and dispelled 
any lingering suspicion of dis- 
loyalty towards the memory of 
Lilian: but he was not proof 
against the mysterious agency 
which was working in them both, 
and which exercises so potent and 
universal an influence in the 
world. 

I am myself a firm believer in 
that property of attraction and re- 
pulsion between human beings 
which is aptly termed animal 
magnetism. I[ think it is the only 
satisfactory way of accounting for 
many apparent discrepancies which 
puzzle us in the character and 
conduct of those with whom we 
live. Its nature and working may 


be alike unknown ; but that there 
is such a motive force in mind, 1 
am firmly persuaded ; and that it 
is the same as, in a partly material 
form, is now generally recognised 
ill-applied 


under the 
Mesmerism. 

What is now called mesmerism— 
a very different thing from the 
charlatanries of Mesmer himself 
—is to animal magnetism what the 
flash of light is to electricity: a 
visible manifestation of the exist- 
ence of a mighty power which 
lurks unseen in our human organi- 
zation, as its prototype and pro- 
bably kindred influence is known 
to do throughout universal nature. 
We are all more or less subject to 
its workings, but in some natures 
there exists a peculiar sensitiveness 
to its power: and this power, I feel 
convinced, formed the first con- 
necting link in a chain which 
bound Adrian L’Estrange and 
Catherine Vernon together, and 
weighed heavily upon the life of 
both. It would be useless to follow 
the various gradations of feeling 
through which Adrian passed before 
he was led to the belief that he 
loved Catherine with that love 
which a man feels for the woman 
whom he seeks to make his wife. 
The world gave them to each other 
long before he had arrived at this 
conclusion ; and on first becoming 
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aware that their names were joined 
in the gossip of the day, he took a 
sudden, and, as he conceived, a 
steadfast resolution to show the 
world its error, and avoid her 
society for the future. 

This unconquerable resolve was 
formed on a certain Saturday 
night after the opera. He adhered 
to it religiously all Sunday; 
wavered a little on Monday, as he 
became aware of the great void 
created in his daily life by the 
absence of this absorbing interest ; 
and on Tuesday he persuaded him- 
self that he was attaching too 
much importance to idle rnamour, 
and went to a breakfast where he 
knew he should meet Catherine, 
determined to show the world that 
it was all wrong. 

But he had not calculated on the 
bright smile of greeting with 
which Catherine Vernon welcomed 
him, or the lovely light which 
stole into her soft eyes; neither 
was he fully prepared for the sen- 
sations which these unmistakeable 
signs of interest on her part roused 
in his own breast. Nothing ever 
turns out as we have previously 
imagined it, and this breakfast was 
by no means an exception to the 
general rule. On the contrary, 
Adrian’s first act was to persuade 
Catherine to walk with him ina 
_ by the river which was but 
ittle frequented ; and in the course 
of this walk words were spoken 
and listened to with throbbing 
hearts which could never be for- 
gotten, either by speaker or 
listener. 

And yet it was not like an 
ordinary love-scene. Adrian could 
scarcely ask his beautiful compa- 
nion to accept a heart which she 
knew to have been so recently 
devoted to another, without excus- 
ing himself to himself, as well as 
to her, by explanations which, for 
the moment, perhaps, deceived 
them both. In the course of that 
fateful conversation he said, 

‘If I were only less unworthy of 
you! Catherine, you have seen too 
deeply into my heart to trust me 
fully. You know that its best 
and deepest feelings have already 
been given to another; and now 
that that hope is quenched for 
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ever, I can scarcely understand my 
own presumption in venturing to 
speak to youas I have done. But at 
least you know me fully now, and 
will believe that every feeling of 
my heart which is not memory’s is 
wholly yours,’ 

Catherine whispered, ‘I am satis- 
fied, Adrian; and with that soft 
whisper lingering on his ear and in 
his heart, Adrian L’Estrange went 
home—and dreamed that he was 
walking on the moonlit terrace of 
the Chateau de Belleforét, with 
Lilian Denborough by his side. 

Poor Adrian! I feel, as I am 
writing about him, how weak and 
faulty his character must appear ; 
and in only presenting an episode 
out of any person’s life, one must 
run great risk of doing them in- 
justice. There was really very 
much of good mingled with the 
great weakness which brought on 
him a bitter punishment. Frank, 
genuine, and high-minded, he 
erred on the side of tenderness of 
heart and impulsive, perhaps ill- 
regulated, feeling. There are worse 
and more unloveable weaknesses ; 
and few of us will deny that there 
is some one side of our own charac- 
ter which we should be unwilling 
to see depicted, standing alone in 
a full light, without the softening 
accessories which modify it in 
reality into something more in 
harmony with our better part. 
This 1 am doing by Adrian 
L’Estrange. His life, poor fellow, 
hinged on this one great weakness, 
that he acted on the impulse of the 
moment, on the feeling uppermost 
in his own sensitive and impres- 
sionable nature, without weighing 
results ; and we must judge him 
leniently for the sake of the great 
expiation he made, if not from 
some secret sympathy which may 
whisper to some of us that in a 
similar trial, or one which would 
have proved such to us, we also 
might have failed and fallen, even 
as he did, 

The announcement of the en- 
gagement of Catherine and Adrian 
produced a considerable sensation 
among those interested in them 
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both. The old General was per- 
fectly delighted; Lord Medway 
gave his consent readily, as he 
would have done to any measure 
which did not threaten his own 
comfort, or interfere with his 
French cook and his hunters; and 
Darcy Pierrepont came over from 
Paris on purpose to make his con- 
gratulations in person. Adrian 
could not help a slight feeling of 
surprise at the active degree of 
interest shown by Mr. Pierrepont 
on the occasion, but it was impos- 
sible to be otherwise than flattered 
by it, as the marriage was anything 
but a brilliant one for Catherine, 
and he had always been under- 
stood to take great pride in his 
lovely niece, though of late he had 
trusted her almost entirely to Lady 
Medway, and spent the greater 
part of his time on the Continent. 

The person least well-pleased 
was Laura Medway herself. She 
had taken a warm interest in Lord 
Eltham and his pretensions, and 
felt that Catherine’s marriage with 
him would have been a far more 
brilliant and appropriate finale to 
her chaperonage. But the discom- 
fited suitor himself bore his dis- 
appointment with much _philo- 
sophy. 

‘After all, dear Lady Med- 
way, he said, ‘I am not by any 
means sure that it would have 
done ; though I admire Miss Ver- 
non more than any woman | ever 
saw, you know I really could 
not undertake the “high art” style 
of love-making which would have 
suited her. I could as easily go 
about in the armour which my 
ancestor wore at Cressy. I always 
felt when I was talking to her that 
I made a mess of it somehow, and 
never said the right thing—and 
between ourselves, she often looked 
bored. So it is best as it is, after 
all, and I heartily hope she will be 
happy.’ 

Of such stuff, how many of the 
‘passions’ of the present day are 
made ; and when, by an unlucky 
concurrence of events, they end in 
marriage, who is to wonder that 
the result is not happiness? 
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ART FOR 


HE loan collection of art trea- 

sures in the two new courts of 
the South Kensington Museum is 
worthy of the working as well as 
the sightseeing world’s attention. 
To begin with a low motive, it 
concerns the working world to 
know what sort of things the rich- 
est class of purchasers will most 
freely spend their spare money 
upon, and what are the sources and 
channels of such expenditure, in 
order that the deepest pockets may 
be most effectually reached by the 
most deserving artificers. 

The political economy of this 
consummation is clear. The pro- 
clivity of wealth to stagnate in too 
vast reservoirs, and the tendency 
of manufacture to overstock the 
market for its produce, are the 
diseases to which capital and labour 
are liable. Art’s mission is to 
mediate between these extremes, 
and the more art flourishes the 
better is the equipoise. Art, far 
more than use, is the stimulus of 
expenditure. A sense of art makes 
Mrs. Brown envy and finally out- 
shine Mrs. Jones's d’Aubusson car- 
pet, though her own Brussels was 
but little the worse for wear. Art 
urges Mrs. Jones to emulate Lady 
Robinson’s Minton dinner-service, 
while her previous set (over which 
Jones grumbled so much at Cope- 
land’s only the year before last, 
and of which but one sauce-boat 
and three plates are yet broken) 
subside to lower shelves in her 
pantry as second best. Art rele- 
gates to the second-hand dealer in 
‘Tottenham-court-road those arm- 
chairs which Sir John Robinson so 
long persisted in proving to be 
perfectly comfortable, by dropping 
off in one of them every time toe 
R. delivered her tirade on their 
shortcomings. Sir John sleeps no 
more easily in the last new con- 
struction by Messrs, Holland. 

It may be said that all this has 
nothing to do with either art or 
progress, Perhaps not. Fashion 
and fickleness are providential sub- 
stitutes in the majority of instances, 
These makeshifts serve the pur- 
poses of commerce, but not so well, 
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Truth goes further than sham. 
Beauty is more attractive than 
gorgeous ugliness. If there be real 
merit as well as novelty in the 
objects coveted, the above ladies 
will more vigorously persecute their 
respective lords, and the stagnating 
balances at their respective bankers 
will be more rapidly sent dancing 
down the arteries of trade. 

Average workmen can produce 
ordinary wares, and ordinary wares 
will do for average customers. The 
maxim of modern commerce has 
been ‘ Manufacture for the million.’ 
Quantity has on the whole got the 
better of quality. The wants of 
the million have been a little over 
prominent. The loan collection 
shows that the wants of the milli- 
onnaire claim a little consideration, 

The ordinary appliances of com- 
fort and luxury are sufficient to 
extract and put in circulation the 
surplus wealth of the commonalty, 
But there are fortunes too colossal 
to be brought into play by the 
ordinary mechanism of life. 

There would be a commercial 
fitness (though it might certainly 
be accompanied by a social incon- 
venience) in the bulk of a man’s 
body expanding in proportion to 
his pecuniary figure. Baron Roths- 
child and the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster would then have to buy the 
fine linen or calico for their shirts 
by the acre instead of by the yard. 
And to hold together on such mag- 
nates the fabric would have to be 
quilted a thousand or so thick. 
But as nature will not admit of 
monied aristocrats bloating beyond 
a certain size, there is a limit to 
the quantity of textiles the most 
opulent ploutarch can wear out as 
raiment. But if you consider the 
rich man not as a shirt-wearer, but 
(as he may become under proper 
provocation) a possible art collec- 
tor, there is no limit to his con- 
sumptive powers. He may fill his 
cabinet with treasures and his 
house with cabinets, and if his 
plethora of superfluous wealth is 
not relieved he may go on building 
more houses and stocking them 
with more cabinets ad infinitum. 
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At least, as long as there is room 
in the world to build palaces of 
art, and dealers and workmen will 
go on making and selling covetable 
things and cabinets to hold them. 
This the workmen and dealers 
assuredly will do as long as they 
know how, and till they in turn 
grow rich by the process and _be- 
come art collectors themselves. 
The difficulty is how to manage to 
produce things covetable enough. 
We have seen in the Exhibition 
samples of what the producing 
world has to sell; and it was a 
good thought of the Brompton 
boilerocracy to exhibit, as a pen- 
dant and contrast to their huge 
bazaar, a select sample of what the 
cream of purchasers have to show 
for their money. 

It is evident on a first glance at 
the well-filled glass cases that the 
greater and better part of the loan 
collection consists of ancient speci- 
mens, And the modern workman 
would probably cry in his haste 
that these old-fashioned things are 
prized for their rarity, and from 
an antiquarian curiosity as to what 
sort of queer articles could be 
turned out by workmen in the 
dark ages. He would say that 
there was only avery limited stock 
of these things in the market, and 
that as they get to be known by 
head mark after successive sales 
and exhibitions, a fictitious value is 
attached to them, ‘And then of 
course the swells will bid against 
one another like mad when they 
see a thing that comes out of the 
Soltikoff collection, and have read 
in the papers that there isn’t an- 
other like it, But Lord bless you, 
sir, there’s firms in Clerkenwell 
could turn out equal to that and 
many times superior, only it would 
never pay, unless it could be 
smuggled into a choice catalogue 
and sold as ancient, which they do 
tell me there is a good many of 
these curiosities on show here that 
has been got up for the purpose 
and passed off to fanciers as 
genuine.’ 

There is some little truth in this, 
but not very much. If a thing is 
really very pretty, and shows it has 
cost a great deal of hand and head 
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work to an intelligent and tasteful 
artificer, it will command its price 
whether it be old or new. The 
little glass tazza which sold for 
£250 is a modern art treasure. [f 
it were put up to auction now it 
would atelier fetch twice the 
money. Its reputation is made by 
the Exhibition. I only hope the 
man who made the tazza gets his 
share of the money and reputation, 
Tam sorry I do not know his name, 
but it ought to be known, and his 
work from this time forth should 
be competed for by all who desire 
and can afford to have better glass 
than their neighbours. He ought 
to be emancipated from shop 
patronage and set up a studio of 
his own, like any other celebrated 
artist. 

If the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum seriously wish 
to encourage art manufactures, 
they should devote a court every 
season to the exhibition of select 
specimens of handwork, with the 
names and addresses of the arti- 
ficers attached. No anonymous 
work to be admitted. After suffi- 
cient time allowed for the press 
and public to inspect and criticise, 
prices should be fixed and a price 
catalogue published. In case more 
than one object by the same hand 
was admitted, they should be 
placed in juxtaposition, however 
various the class of work. Work- 
ing designs, accompanied by an 
estimate and some sample of 
analogous workmanship, so as to 
show that it could be executed by 
the designer himself, should be 
admitted also, so that orders might 
be given and an advance made 
where the outlay for materials 
would be beyond the artificer’s 
means, 

The shops would no doubt cry 
out that this was setting up an 
establishment to compete with 
them, and that it loosened their 
hold over all their best craftsmen ; 
in short, that it struck at the root of 
trade. But just let us imagine how 
the House of Commons would 
receive a petition from the print- 
sellers and picture dealers, repre- 
senting that the Royal Academy 
and other annual exhibitions ought 
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to be shut up, because they en- 
abled artists to deal with the 
ublic without their intervention. 
ff anybody thought it worth while 
to make a serious answer to such a 
proposition, they would be told 
that their trade was parasitic and 
subsidiary to painting, not painting 
to their trade ; that if dealing was 
a high art in itself, it ought to be 
able to ascertain the total commer- 
cial value that could be got out of 
a work of art better than the inno- 
cent public, which purchased only 
to please its eye; that where it 
concerned their interest to do so, 
they would be able to outbid the 
public; and if they objected to 
this alternative, and therefore were 
attempting to darken the public 
daylight of art in order to be able 
to purchase cheaper in obscure 
corners, Parliament sympathized 
more with those who produced 
than those who merely dealt in 
works of art, and could only con- 
sole them with the assurance that 
they were asking for a boon which 
it was to their own, as well as to 
everybody else’s, interest to refuse ; 
for as by pictures they lived, and 
without pictures their trade would 
cease, and as nothing so much 
encouraged production as free- 
trade in an open market, closing 
the exhibitions would simply result 
in diminishing their trade. Now, 
in plate, jewellery, glass, porcelain, 
ami ornamental ware of all sorts, 
the shops are the only exhibitions 
open to artificers. These exhibi- 
tions are scattered about so that 
comparison is not challenged effec- 
tually. The price paid by the 
workman for the use of this ex- 
tremely modified publicity is often 
three-fourths of the whole value of 
the article ; and when all is done, 
even that small section of the 
public which inspects the shop 
never hears the name of the maker 
of the object they admire. The 
consequence is, that the stimulus 
of personal ambition is smothered ; 
the artificer usually becomes a 
drudge instead of an artist. He 
confines his attention to one spe- 
cialty, in which continual practice 
makes him highly expert. Con- 
sidered merely as a labourer, the 
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maximum of work is thus got out 
of him, If he were to go a hair’s 
breadth out of his line, he would 
have to stop and think. Stopping 
to think is a very valuable part of 
the education of an artist, but it is 


. a mere drawback on wages to the 


drudge. He is merely used as a 
pair of educated hands ; and so far 
from originating anything himself, 
his stereotyped faculties become an 
impediment to any originality in 
other men’s designs which his 
hands have to interpret. It is not 
to be supposed that nature is less 
bountiful of the gift of originality 
in the nineteenth century than she 
was in the fifteenth ; and it is pro- 
bable that hundreds of workmen 
capable of expanding into indivi- 
dual existence in a freer air, are 
dwarfed down yearly by our 
modern trade system into dull, 
monotonous machines. 

Considering the passion inherent 
in mankind for individuality, and 
the delight they take in unique 
samples of distinctive character, it 
is wonderful how little this ele- 
ment of human interest is studied, 
An original idea (which usually 
means only a new combination of 
methods familiar separately, but 
never before brought to bear on 
each other) is most likely to occur 
to a mind in which cross lights of 
diversified and adventurous expe- 
rience have irradiated all the ins 
and outs of expedient. For instance, 
we will imagine a sharp lad the 
son of a harness-chaser. He has 
inherited a certain faculty of form, 
and picked up some notion of the 
use of his father’s punches and 
hammers. However, his father has 
a brother doing rather better in 
the world as an engraver. The lad 
is put out to prentice, and being 
with a relation, under no very strict 
terms of indenture. He prepares 
work for the enameller ; now and 
then runs with jobs to the ena- 
meller’s workshop ; forms a friend- 
ship with the enameller’s son ; is 
bitten with a taste for the transpa- 
rent glazes, and gets transferred 
to Herr Schmaltz’s establishment. 
About this time his uncle, the 
engraver, foresees that though the 
lad is a sharp lad enough, he has 
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no business about him, and will 
never stick to anything long 
enough to make it pay. From 
enamelling, the young man is led 
to a semi-scientific study of glasses 
and metallic lustres. He sees the 
vitreous bubble blownand moulded, 
and his sense of form draws him 
like a moth to the fiery furnace. If 
that youth hits on some new 
method of incorporating brilliant 
polychrome combinations, and ma- 
nipulating his metal into shapes 
that the regular blowers consider 
quite unprofessional, but which 
nevertheless might have caught 
the eye of an ancient doge in- 
specting the works at Murano, I 
shall not be so much surprised as 
his uncle, the steady old engraver, 
will be when he hears ‘ something 
creditable of that young vagabond 
at last.’ 

The maker of the rarest and 
most precious of earthenware is 
supposed to have been an only 
moderately successful worker in 
metals, who had probably at some 
period in his career been content 
to chase up brass embossing tools 
for the bookbinders. His ambition 
led him to make models of future 
ewers, plateaus, and candlesticks in 
clay. The silver was to be inlaid 
with niello. In the meantime, 
some of his bookbinder’s tools 
would stamp some nice patterns to 
represent the engraving, and some 
black clay smeared in with his 
thumb would do pretty well for 
niello. If he had it baked, the 
model would keep better. So he 
had it baked, and no doubt soon 
discovered that he could turn his 
models into silver in a simpler way 
than he had anticipated, by selling 
them to the court fanciers as the 
last and sweetest thing in pottery. 
What he got for his peculiar pots 
at first hand nobody knows; but 
now the Henry II. ware is con- 
sidered cheap at three times its 
weight in gold. He did it all with 
his own hands apparently, and 
went on improving from one piece 
to another. No two are exactly 
alike ; so that the souls of collec- 
tors are not vexed with duplicates, 
He died and left no successor. No 
other chasers deserted their silver 
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work for earthenware, and the 
common potters could not mould 
their clay into those forms, how- 
ever much they may have listed. 
This artist, anonymous though he 
now be, was evidently well known 
and his merit liberally recognised 
in his lifetime, for his work shows 
he had leisure to stop and think. 
He coined his fortune out of cheap 
materials, and yet he left a more 
vigorous and well defined mark in 
the ceramic records of this pot- 
sherd-sprinkled planet than any of 
the most enterprising firms who 
have gone into the line with the 
most prodigal investments of capi- 
tal; not excepting even the i 
brated firm of Bourbon, whose 
works at Sévres are still carried on 
with spirit by the eminent potter 
of the Tuileries. 

There cannot be a greater con- 
trast than exists between the 
pottery of Henri II. and that of 
Sévres; and the two results are 
very typical of ancient and modern 
systems of art manufacture. Sévres 
is emphatically the production of 
a wealthy firm, determined to turn 
out articles of elaborate finish re- 
gardless of expense.  First-rate 
technical hands in all departments 
have been secured. The fitting of 
the mould work is perfect; the 
colour most delicate, and laid on 
without a flaw; the painting of 
the miniatures and flowers is ex- 
quisite ; the enamel jewelling most 
brilliant ; and in spite of all this 
combinative assiduity in details, 
the general effect is feeble and the 
forms mean. There is no bold and 
striking individuality to recom- 
mend it. Its price depends on its 
original costliness, its rarity in the 
market (not having been made for 
sale, but for royal use and royal 
presents), and its prettiness of 
colour and detail. Its splendid 
mediocrity is a monument of the 
fact that there is no royal road to 
perfection, even in pottery. But 
there is a sufficient proportion of 
yersons so rich that they must col- 
fect something, and of obsequious 
enough taste to acquiesce in a style 
of art which delighted kings and 
kings’ mistresses, to keep up the 
commercial value of these elaborate 
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failures far above their artistic 
deserts. 

Venetian glass is a much more 
satisfactory sort of art treasure. 
The Doges took an interest in .its 
manufacture, so far as launching 
Draconian edicts against any such 
renegade glass-blowers as might 
carry the secrets of Murano beyond 
the lagoons. But state patronage 
does not seem to have impeded the 
development of art. Here there is 
beauty of form, richness of surface, 
brilliancy of colour, and ingenuity 
of construction. The accidents of 
manipulation have been seized with 
the ready perception of genius 
and converted into intentional 
beauty. Unavoidable air bubbles 
are regularized into a fairy filigree 
of pearls studding the diaper broi- 
dery of broad tazzas, fit for deified 
heroes to hob-a-nob over their 
ambrosial draughts with Dionysus 
in Elysian feasts, Flaws of over- 
rapid annealing have been im- 
proved in frosted vases that 
would make the snows of Olympus 
look cooler. It is impossible in 
words to convey an idea of the 
grace, and lightness, and endless 
variety of the tall beakers wreathed 
with azure and emerald-crested 
cockatrices ; the tracery of their 

littering coils looped with pen- 

ant rings, that tremble with every 
vibration of the slender stem. The 
Venetian glass of the Loan Collec- 
tion, however, has been chosen 
chiefly with a view to curiosity in 
colour and enamelling. Those who 
care about the feeling for art dis- 
played in form rather than colour, 
should make interest to see the un- 
exhibited portion of Mr. Slade’s 
collection—which was gathered 
originally with a view to shape— 
but from which the exceptionally 
quaint were selected by the orga- 
nizers of the Exhibition, while 
scores of things surpassing in 
graceful proportion remain in his 
wonderfal glass cases. Indeed 
the Loan Collection, rich as it is, 
gives a very inadequate idea of the 
wealth of the private treasures, 
from which it has not by any means 
infallibly taken the pick. All the 
Fountaine stock of Palissy ware, 
which was richer than that of the 
VOL, LXVI. NO. CCCXCIV. 
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Louvre before a recent reinforce- 
ment, is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, 

There is a great display of ivory 
carving. Much of it seems to me 
a bad application of good work. 
Ivory is a very nice material for 
handles and combs. But an ivory 
tankard is either a metal drinking 
cup encumbered by masses of un- 
necessary ivory, which, however 
well carved, would make it most 
inconvenient to drink out of; or it 
is an ivory monument or pedestal, 
masquerading in very thin disguise 
as a drinking vessel, without ever 
having been intended in real ear- 
nest to contain potables at all. 

Ivory mounted in silver does not 
look well ; besides which, in clean- 
ing the silver you must soil the 
ivory. The creamy colour of ivory 
certainly looks well with gold, but 
the material is not worthy of gold 
mounting; ormolu is not worthy 
of the ivory, and silver gilt is an 
expensive sham. It is bad taste 
ever to gild silver except for che- 
mical reasons, as the insides of re- 
ceptacles to contain what would 
tarnish the unprotected metal. 
Mountings for objects which cannot 
be made complete and sound in 
their own material, almost always 
bear an uncomfortable analogy to 
the use made of metal in splinting 
and swathing a breakage. If this be 
the case, no richness of jewelling 
can redeem the object so treated 
from a patchwork make-shift style. 
This sort of blemish is apparent in 
many of the most costly rock crys- 
tal, agate, bloodstone, topaz, and 
other pietra dura hewn cups and 
vases—mounted in gold, enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and all sorts of precious stones, ap- 
parently as an advertisement of the 
central value of the vessel on which 
all this ornament is _ lavished, 

usually without adding anything 

to its lecake. There is something 
essentially uncomfortable in the 
mixture of brittle ware with tough 
and permanent metal, the fasten- 
ings are so very seldom satisfactory. 

Has anybody ever had a paper- 

knife made of two pieces of mother 

of pearl, which (if used at all) did 

not soon show symptoms of grog- 

LL 
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giness at the ornamental silver- 
gilt joint, and finally resolve itself 
into its elements—namely, one 
pearl blade, one ditto handle, one 
silver - gilt socket, and several 


crumbs of shellac or other cement ?. 


Wherever sockets and cement 
occur, the mounting is uncleanly 
and illegitimate. Cement is to 
mounted crystals and the like,what 
soft solder is to plate and jewellery 
—namely, an abomination. There 
is something to be done by the 
burnishing down of pliable edges 
over a shoulder, something by 
springing into a clip, and still more 
by real cording down with twisted 
gold, which looks none the worse 
as ornament for doing in earnest 
what it pretends todo. But when 
the best has been done, if you ven- 
tured to take up one of these 
things by its jewelled handle, you 
would find it rattled in its joints, 
and was but a gorgeous piece of 
ramshackle tinkering. 

For my own part, if I had a few 
thousand pounds to spend on an 
elaborate cup, I would not go in 
search of a great lump of topaz, 
agate, or crystal, to —# its belly 
out of; for the accident of the 
lump’s shape must then bias the 
whole composition. The body of 
my vase should be forged of pure 
gold, smooth but unburnished, of 
that rich, soft, unreflecting surface 
which best shows the native colour 
of the metal. The general shape 
should be founded on some mathe- 
matical truth. The ornamentation 
should be regulated by some kin- 
dred harmony of numbers. It 
should not be crowded with orna- 
ment. It should be set with trans- 
parent amethyst medallions, deep 
intaglios, carved from the back, 
which look like solid sculpture be- 
neath the surface of the stone. 
These medallions should be framed 
in clear-set emeralds. The inside 
of the vase should be burnished, 
so as to strike more lights out 
through the jewelled windows, 
The handles should be massive, 
slightly taper bands of gold; a 
broad beading of emeralds, lens- 
shaped and clear set, ranning down 
the middle, flanked on either side 
by a narrow beading of rubies. All 
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the stones should be en cabuchon, 
(round faced, not cut in facets) for 
colour, not for glitter ; and neither 
in the chasing of the gold nor the 
surfaces of the stones should there 
be any sharp lines. The repose 
and soft breadth of true richness 
is broken by salient points of 
sparkle. 

To get sucha job done to my 
mind, I should have to find a mo- 
dern Benvenuto for my gold work, 
and probably a Praxiteles extra for 
my amethyst gems. In order to 
keep my eye on them, I should 
have to set them up a workshop on 
my premises. But being, ex hypo- 
thest, very rich, and wanting a great 
many pretty things, I should find 
it cheaper as well as more amusing 
to buy my materials and see my 
art treasures grow day by day, 
paying a handsome salary to my 
artificers, with a bonus propor- 
tioned to its merit on the comple- 
tion of any considerable work. 

This may sound Utopian in these 
days, but this was the way in 
which art treasures were cultivated 
in their palmy days by princes, 
dukes, and cardinals. In some 
branches of art contemporary in- 
stances may be found. Sir E. 
Landseer, if you are a great enough 
swell, will come and stay with you, 
shoot and eat your venison, and 
decorate the interior of your High- 
land keep with deer-stalking sub- 
jects at, say £105 per week. Sir 

. Chantrey woul have come on 
the same conditions and studied a 
group of your children. Neither 
of these men were born above the 
rank of tradesmen. But the lights 
of modern civilization have shown 
that there is something ennobling 
in the smear of oil-mixed pigments 
and the chip of a peculiar kind of 
limestone. If you work on gold 
instead of canvas, or sculpture in 
stone ever so little more precious 
than marble, you are a mechanic 
instead of an artist. I should for 
my own part like to know the men 
who achieve good work in any 
material,whether it be cheap ordear. 
I find the best artists in the know- 
able materials about the most 
agreeable people going. I like the 
men who work in form and colours 
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better than those who work in ink 
and words. You get fresher 
thoughts out of the artist. His 
powers of observation have been 
cultivated, and over-use has not 
worn his language into channels of 
mannerism. Our best artists may 
not be equal to Rafael and Michel 
Angelo, but still they are very 
pleasant fellows, with a good deal 
of genius and geniality. I should 
like to know our best workers in 
gold, silver, brass, freestone, ivory, 
porcelain, glass, oak, or mahogany, 
even though they may not be equal 
to Donatello, Luca della Robbia, 
and Gibbons. Surely it was a 
mistake of the first magnitude in 
this year’s Exhibition to have no 
stipulation as to the names of the 
designers and executors of art 
manufactures being published, as 
well as those of the firms. Messrs. 
Hunt and Roskell, Elkington, and 
Angel have let the world know 
the names of their principal silver 
sculptors. Vechte and Morel, Arm- 
stead and Pairpoint, are now dis- 
tinguished names, The last is 
quite a young man, but his work 
shows great promise, Armstead is 
the best silver worker that Eng- 
land has produced, and his work is 
more essentially metallic in its 
character than that of either of his 
two French competitors. He is in 
the prime of life, has a style of his 
own, and is still advancing in his 
art. All these men both design 
and execute. There is the Shak- 
speare Cup to show in very dis- 
advantageous contrast the result of 
adesign being executed by another 
hand. Monti’s model may have 
been very good, but the cup is 
coarse and commonplace in touch, 
and the surface is disfigured by 
that odious combination of dead 
white and varnish which is the 
acmé of shoppy vulgarity. Those 
who ‘know the trade’ insist that 
the British public like it. Among 
all Minton’s mass and variety of 
crockery, I saw only one designer's 
name. He had the credit of a very 
handsome majolica dish, but it is 
possible he had particular justice 
done him because he is not only a 
very good artist but also a baronet. 
Among Dobson and Pearce’s glass 
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I saw no names, but I understand 
‘that Pearce is a partner because 
he is about the best designer in the 
trade. I wish there were more 
Pearces, and that taste and in- 
vention were oftener recognised as 
an equivalent for capital in the 
consolidation of firms. Designers 
are oftener poor drudges working 
for a pittance under an attic sky- 
light. The Barrys are a family of 
designers who are wise enough to 
set up a shop for themselves in the 
Egyptian Hall instead of selling 
their designs. 

On the whole, in a slow, round- 
about, bungling way, we are stum- 
bling towards progress. All pro- 
gress is hampered by the human 
shortcomings of its promoters. 
Men will always mix with their 
zeal for ever so good a cause a spice 
of self-ended motives. There may 
be a perceptible flavour of «se 
dictive priggishness and patronizi 
jobbery about the South Kensing- 
ton clique of art reformers. The 
Saturday critics, perhaps with some 
show of reason, accuse them of an 
irritable itch for great under- 
takings, accompanied by feeble 
execution and imbecile manage- 
ment. Still, though their warmest 
friends must confess they might 
have built, arranged, and rewarded 
with much more talent, taste, and 
discrimination, their bitterest re- 
vilers cannot deny that the boiler- 
ocracy are, taken in the gross 
doing good service to their age and 
country. Our artificers at any rate 
can come and look at the splendid 
things artificers in bygone days 
produced under happier conditions, 
and those who feel within them- 
selves an awakened sense of higher 
powers than they have been exer- 
cising, will have their ambition 
stimulated. With ambition comes 
inquiry into the causes of impedi- 
ment and the means of remedy. 
Labour has long been fermenting 
with a vague sense of wrong. 
Strikes, and the outcry for lower 
franchises and ballot, have been 
the symptoms of a chronic discon- 
tent. Their outcry has been for 
levelling institutions, and has been 
uniformly unsuccessful, Labour’s 
true interest lies in getting room 
LL2 
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to make an aristocracy of its own. 
Free space for development to the 
capable, that they may rise into a 
power to. balance the political 
monopoly of the shopkeeper. 
Capital, trade, and labour, are the 
three great interests to be consi- 
dered in a nation. The last is un- 
represented, and its overwhelming 
numerical majority urged asa cause 
for political incapacity. The non- 
sense they have selected for their 
battle-cries shows pretty clearly 
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what the wisdom of the tagrag and 
bobtail, whose means lie below the 
watermark of direct taxation, would 
lead to. But if the interests of 
labour were represented by an 
aristocracy numerically sufficient 
to balance without swamping the 
interests already represented, the 
country would be better governed, 
Art is the ladder of labour, and we 
may fairly hope that our artificers 
are beginning to mount the rounds 
of the social scale. 
G. J. CAYLEY. 


CONCERNING SUNDAYS LONG AGO. 


PuEss is a subdued, silvery light 
on the sea to-day, and the hills 
across the water look like blue 
clouds. The air is so still, that 
you may hear the beating of the 
paddles of a steamer miles distant, 
unseen in the veil of mist. ‘There 
Has been drizzling rain at intervals 
through the morning; and the road 
by the sea-side, yesterday ankle- 
deep in dust, is pleasantly firm 
and cool ; and the trees, just begin- 
ning to be touched by the Atlantic 
breezes of the early days of Sep- 
tember, look green again asin May, 
in the glints of silvery light from 
the clouded sun, You may see 
many fair scenes within the com- 
pass of Britain: but yesterday 
morning, when the sky was 
sapphire-blue, and the sunshine 
was the brightest ;—when that ex- 
panse of sea shut in by noble hills 
was glassy smooth, and the yellow 
corn-fields round, bounded by green 
hedges, looked so still and rich in 
the quiet air, not without a touch 
of bracing crispness; you would 
have said that there could hardly 
be anything fairer in the world, 
than this bit of the homely Clyde. 
Milton was wont to declare that 
in the autumn days, when the 
leaves are changing and falling, his 
poetic genius quite deserted him ; 
and he could not write a line. But 
in the springtime, when the sap be- 
gan to stir in the trees, and all na- 
ture to revive, the life around him 
thrilled his heart though it could 
not reach his eyes; and the amanu- 
ensis could hardly keep pace with 


the flow of unpremeditated song. 
One does not wonder at the spring 
burst ; but it seems curious that 
the quiet, thoughtful days of 
autumn, which waken many old 
remembrances in most on aa 
have so chilled and disheartened 
the great poet. Many people can 
say, that one is hardly any influ- 
ence that so stirs them to vague 
feelings and impressions which 
would be poetry in the hands of 
one who was able to give them ex- 
pression, as the clear, still air, and 
the motionless autumn woods in 
the beautiful autumn sunshine. 
It is a season in which to recal the 
days that are gone: and sitting 
down here, on the steps which lead 
to this pretty Gothic church, let us 
think of Sundays long ago. The 
present writer, for a certain suffi- 
cient reason, has this morning been 
reading over certain pages, bearing 
truths and counsels which have 
been addressed to two Christian 
congregations, one in the country 
and the other in the town ; and 
altering a word here and there. 
And in reading some of these pages, 
how strangely there comes back 
the feeling of the old quiet Sun- 
days, far away! And the season 
has decided what kind of Sunday 
shall come most plainly back. It 
is the autumn Sunday, with its 
morning stillness: with the clear 
hills round: with the bright dew 
on the grass: with the yellow fields 
bounded by the green hedgerows: 
with the river murmuring by, under 
the grey churchyard wall : with the 
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aged oaks round the little church 
just touched into greater ney 
yy the slight morning frosts: with 
an influence in the air that seems 
to brace up mind and body toge- 
ther: with the quiet country people 
sitting on the gravestones before 
service, resting after their miles of 
walking over the crisp rustling 
leaves, Turning a new leaf in life, 
my reader, you know how misty 
your former mode of living soon 
grows in your remembrance: it is 
only now and then that the old 
time comes over you; and you 
seem to breathe the air and to be 
surrounded by the little cares and 
interests of those departed days. 
And even when these come back 
most vividly, they serve only to 
make you feel the more deeply how 
completely the old days are gone. 


I suppose that almost everybody 
feels that the Sundays of lite are 
much better remembered than the 
series of any ordinary week-day. 
Sunday has always a character of 
its own: whereas Tuesday in one 
week need not be the least like 
Tuesday in the next week, in 
occupation, in scene, in feeling. 
Nobody can speak of the character 
of the Tuesdays in his history. A 
number of Sundays is like a flock 
of sheep, all very much like one 
another. A number of Tuesdays 
is like a drove of animals of the 
most varied aspect: as,for example, 
pigs, dogs, horses, lions, whales, 
giraffes, and peacocks, They form 
a heterogeneous mass. The pecu- 
liar kind of atmosphere that 
breathes from the Sundays of 
childhood, depends entirely on 
the bringing-up you have passed 
through. But most men, looking 
back upon the Sundays of child- 
hood, are aware of a very decided 
character that invests them. The 
character may be pleasant, or it 
may be painful: but it is there, 
and you feel it strongly. Would 
that all parents were so kind and 
so judicious, as to have the will 
and way to make Sunday the day 
on which their children shallalways 
look back as the happiest of all 
days! It can be done, very easily: 
and I believe that in these more 
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enlightened times, it is very gene- 
rally done. Let it be the day of 
little indulgences ; which are very 
great in the judgment of the little 
men and women. I am well aware 
that many people in England 
entertain a most grim and repulsive 
idea of a Scotch Sunday. One of 
the present writer’s most valued 
and revered friends says, on a page 
which has been read by scores of 
thousands, ‘In those fortunate re- 
gions they have not learned to 
make a ghastly idol of the Sunday.’ 
It does not matter where those 
regions are: but of course Scotland 
is the country aimed at by inuendo, 
There are people in Scotland who 
make the Lord’s-day a ghastly 
idol : who make their children sit 
in church for three or four hours 
at a stretch, listening to two tre- 
mendously long sermons preached 
at the same service, in which 
Christianity is reduced to a system 
of the dryest metaphysics: and 
who, on returning home, devote the 
entire evening to questioning. the 
poor little things upon the Shorter 
Catechism. That Catechism is a 
very admirable one: but one may 
easily have too much of even the 
best things: and the peculiar sys- 
tem which has been described, 
generally results in making the 
children hate both the catechism 
and the Lord’s-day as long as they 
live. And I have heard of a man 
who said that when he looked at a 
certain green expanse, on which 
on Sunday afternoon you might 
see many people quietly and deco- 
rously walking, before returning 
home from church, he was always 
reminded of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and expected to see fire from heaven 
come down to destroy the wicked 
race. You have already heard, too, 
of the Highland elder who spoke 
of the awful sight which may be 
beheld on a Sunday at Edinburgh. 
There, he said, you might see people 
walking along the street, smiling 
AS 1F THEY WERE PERFECTLY HAPPY! 
But there are multitudes of men 
and women in Scotland who could 
tell you, that their Sundays, in 
childhood and manhood, have been 
the happiest days of their life; 
restful, thoughtful, cheerful days 
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of elevation above the little cares 
and worries of week-days, when 
care and worry come: kept sacred, 
as far as may be, from the in- 
trusion of these: and spent as in 
a purer air. You remember, my 
friend, how you used to think that 
all nature looked quieter and 
sweeter upon the day of rest: you 
remember the sunshiny evenings, 
so calm and bright: you could not 
wish, in this world, for anything 
happier or better! They are gone, 
indeed : and some who spent them 
with you are no longer here: but 
you may humbly trust that all that 
was good and happy about them 
will come back again. 

But Sunday is especialiy interest- 
ing to the preacher. It is his most 
important day. And his work is a 
very solemn and anxious one ; par- 
ticularly in Scotland, where the 
clergyman feels that the entire ser- 
vice depends so much upon him- 
self. The profit and comfort of the 
congregation, from the worship of 
that day, are too dependent, you 
know, upon your clearness of head 
and devotion of heart. But the 


preacher's work is always a solemn 


and weighty one: whether he walk 
in, one of four or five clergymen, 
surpliced, stoled, and hooded, fol- 
lowing a procession of surpliced 
choristers, while the solemn tones 
of the organ peal through the long- 
drawn cathedral vault ; or enter a 
little Scotch country church, 
homely as homely may be, a soli- 
tary minister arrayed in robes of 
sober black, to do the whole duty 
of the day. For several Sundays 

ast, the writer has been far away 
rom his parish; and has gone to 
church daily with no feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the 
service. With what a different 
feeling one goes! However much 
you may love and enjoy your work, 
my friend, [ am sure it is both 
pleasant and profitable for you now 
and then to go to a strange church 
merely as a worshipper, and to join 
in the service with unanxious 
quiet. It is a delightful rest and 
relief. If you hear a very poor 
sermon (which I am bound to say 
I hardly ever do, anywhere), you 
may be aware of some wish, or even 
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longing in your heart, to be allowed 
to say a few sentences of comfort 
or warning to your fellow-chris- 
tians: you may vainly fancy you 
could give a better discourse ; 
which in all probability is a fond 
delusion. But as for you, my 
reader, who never have to preach 
at all, you go to church on Sun- 
day: you are there an hour and 
a half, or a few minutes more: all 
this is a little part of the week to 
you: it is but an incident in the 
week, though perhaps an important 
one: and as for the sermon, it is 
just half an hour’s occupation to 
listen to it, which you do some- 
times with interest, oftentimes with 
patience. But think how different 
a thing that sermon is to the 
preacher. I mean, to the preacher 
who is preaching in his own church 
on an ordinary Sunday. To him, 
if his heart be in his work, and if 
he be doing his duty not merely to 
get through it decently but to the 
best of his ability, that discourse is 
the culmination of all the week. 
His best thoughts for the entire 
week past have probably been run- 
ning on that discourse which to 
you is just the occupation of half 
an hour. He fixed on that text, 
very likely, last Sunday evening, 
after considerable perplexity. ‘Then 
he sketched out the sermon: and 
by day and night, its subject was 
always simmering in his mind. It 
cost many hours, possibly on three 
or four days, of steady work at his 
writing-table, to cover those pages 
which you see him turn over, one 
in every minute or two. And then, 
perhaps, he spent many hours more 
of toilsome drudgery, in commit- 
ting all that material to memory, 
so as to give it without the aid of 
that paper which is the abhorrence 
of uneducated and stupid folk in 
many Scotch parishes. I have 
heard of good Scotch ministers, on 
approaching whose manse on a 
Saturday, you might hear a sound 
of howling, and of an occasional 
stamp on the floor, These noises 
signified that the minister was get- 
ting is sermon by heart; which 
in Scotch phrase used to be called 
mandating it: and that he was re- 
peating it over in the fashion in 
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which he intended to preach it 
from his pulpit. And no doubt, if 
the work of mandating was done so 
thoroughly, that the sermon could 
be given without a painful effort of 
memory, and a nervous fear of 
breaking down, the sermon gained 

reatly in its effect when preached. 
You had the accuracy of language 
and the deliberation of thought 
which can hardly be counted on in 
extempore speaking: with some- 
thing of the fire and spontaneity of 
extempore speaking added to these. 
And | cannot admit that it is a 
mere vulgar prejudice, to prefer 
that a man in speaking to you 
should look at you, and seem to be 
addressing you, rather than that 
he should look at a written page, 
and read at you, or read in your 
hearing. But in many cases in 
which a sermon is committed to 
memory, and repeated without the 
aid of the document, you can see 
that the preacher is painfully read- 
ing from his memory: and that a 
very little thing would put him 
out, and cause him to break down 
entirely. And I can quite imagine 
that a man who could speak ex- 
tempore with sufficient fluency if 
he had made up his mind to do so, 
might flounder and stop if sud- 
denly cast upon his extempore re- 
sources by his memory failing him 
in repeating a written discourse. 
A good swimmer has been drowned 
when he has unexpectedly fallen 
into deep water. And considering 
the facts, that with most preachers, 
the sermon gained nothing in effect 
by being repeated and not read: 
and that the weekly labour of me- 
morizing one sermon, and much 
more two, was the most irksome 
and depressing conceivable: we 
may rejoice that even in Scotland, 
the fashion of repeating sermons 
from memory is all but extinct. 
And in the most retired country 
parishes, where once upon a time 
many of the congregation would 
have risen in wrath and quitted 
the church had the preacher begun 
to read his sermon, you will find 
the rustics listening with the most 
decorous attention to a preacher 
who turns over his leaf at minute 
intervals, And no preacher now 
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makes any secret that he reads: 
while I can remember, as a boy, 
the hasty and surreptitious fashion 
in which the leaf used to be turned 
over. You may imagine what a 
fearful mental burden a Scotch 
minister in old days had to bear, 
when he walked down to church 
with two long sermons in his 
memory. And any one who knows 
Scotland, must be aware of the 
great number of amusing stories 
current among high and low, turn- 
ing upon the inveterate dislike to 
the paper, and the desperate and 
not always successful efforts of 
reachers to do without the for- 
idden aid. You are to understand, 
my English friend, that the reading 
of sermons was never forbidden by 
any law of the Church ; but merely 
by popular dislike to it. A faith- 
ful clergyman, aware that to read 
his sermons would greatly diminish 
the good they would do his pa- 
rishioners, would feel it a sacred 
duty to give in to a prejudice 
which he heartily disapproved. 
But even when a clergyman is free 
from the painful pressure of a ser- 
mon memorized to its every word 
and point: even when the fairly- 
written pages lie before him: we 
have all seen plainly with what 
nervous strain and anxiety the very 
greatest preachers begin their so- 
lemn and responsible work, And 
as for the ordinary run of men of 
fair ability, of whom their congre- 
gations expect less: the strain, my 
reader, is quite as great upon their 
moderate powers. And after all 
the labour of preparation, and the 
anxiety of the time of preaching, 
the hearer very likely thinks the 
sermon not very good. Depend 
upon it, my friend, the preacher 
feels that at least as much as you, 
I have remarked that several 
preachers of great eminence are 
quite cool and unembarrassed be- 
fore beginning their duty. I have 
seen such talking away on indiffe- 
rent subjects in the vestry till the 
moment they ascended the pulpit ; 
yet able instantly to call up the 
right feeling which becomes the 
solemn occasion, and to give very 
admirable sermons. I have heard 
one very distinguished man, of 
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that happy equanimity of temper, 
declare that os could not under- 
stand it as possible that a preacher, 
in giving the same sermon on two 
different occasions, should give it 
on one occasion with great feeling, 
and on the other with very little. 
He said that surely any man might 
at any time express the same 
thoughts with equal perception of 
their force. Happy man! Many 
clergymen know that the self-same 
words are felt, and tell, very diffe- 
rently at different times. I have 
heard a great orator give a dis- 
course, with a manifest effort, a 
painful and unsuccessful effort, to 
call up the corresponding feeling. 
The orator was at the moment 
quite out of sympathy with the 
mood in which what he had to say 
had been written. And such per- 
sons as have passed through this 
experience, I have remarked as 
specially nervous and anxious be- 
fore their work. They know that 
though they have done their very 
best at home, many little things, 
physical and mental, may prevent 
their giving their sermon with com- 
fort and effect. Iam not going to 
mention names: but I can say that 
I have had opportunities of observ- 
ing this in the case of several of 
the most eminent preachers both in 
Scotland and England. I have 
heard a very distinguished preacher 
say that he would think no reward 
too great for the man who would 
tell him how to come up to his 
work on Sunday in perfect condi- 
tion for it. Body and mind should 
be at their best. And to secure 
any approximation to such an end, 
many things, little and great, must 
be attended to, 


All past things, of course, are 
past: but one cannot but think 
how thoroughly past are the ser- 
vices and the exhortations of Sun- 
days long ago. One has thought of 
this, going to hear a great pulpit 


orator. There is the church: the 
dense crowd of worshippers, or at 
least of hearers: the beautiful 
music: theaudiblestillnessin which 
the telling voice poured forth its 
sentences of warning and comfort, 
But it is all over, There is the 
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sigh of relief at the close, as if 
people had not had a full breath 
for many minutes past: and then 
the great tide of life ebbs away. 
And there is nothing to show for 
it all: nothing to be easily traced 
by sense. Robert Stephenson is 
dead, but there is the Menai 
Bridge: Brunel is gone, but there 
is the Saltash Viaduct and the 
Great Eastern. But now Chalmers 
is silent, a fading impression in 
many memories is all that remains ; 
and in a few years, when all who 
listened to him are dead, it will be 
impossible rightly to understand 
what he was. It will be impossible 
to recal the almost awful impres- 
sion of the moment in which you 
heard him: and in which you 
thought to yourself, that never be- 
fore could you have believed that 
human words have so thrilled 
through you and swept you away. 
Yet, there are enthusiastic recorders 
of all that. I have seen men, not 
easily roused to enthusiasm, warm 
into an unwonted glow of admira- 
tion and affection, in telling of 
that simplest-minded and noblest- 
hearted of great and good men. 
But the thing they always insisted 
on was, how vain it was by any 
description to make you understand 
the reality. You may go and visit 
the plain church where hepreached: 
but his burning words have left no 
echo there. You may read the ser- 
mons in print: but to do that gives 
you no idea whatever of what they 
were when said by him. He could 
not publish that fire of manner, 
which made single words, and bits 
of sentences, tingle through you, 
which when you afterwards coolly 
looked back on them, seemed no- 
thing particular. It seems to me, 
there is no more incommunicable 
gift of genius, An ordinary man 
may make a deep impression by 
saying something which is very 
fine and impressive: but he must 
have the divine gift who makes 
you start on your feet by saying 
Mesopotamia ; or That is not true ; 
or who moves a crowd of thousands 
to tears by saying, He did it, because 
Providence was kind to him. Speak- 
ing of Chalmers, one is taking the 
extremest case: but it comes al- 
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most as touchingly home to one, 
to think how the thoughts and 
exhortations of ordinary men pass 
into entire oblivion. I once saw a 
great mass of old faded sermons of 
a good clergyman who was dead, 
They were lying on the floor of an 
empty room in a house to let. I 
have little doubt they were ulti- 
mately used for lighting fires. You 
could not but think what a great 
amount of labour had gone to pro- 
ducing those neglected manuscripts. 
The good man who wrote them 
had for many years held the charge 
of a considerable country parish. 
You could not but think how the 
words written there, heartily spoken 
on Sundays in church, might be 
remaining (some of them) in the 
memory of a generation of rustics 
who had grown up under that in- 
struction, and who had doubtless 
heard all the sermons several times 
preached, And in that case you 
might hope and believe that the 
exhortations remained not merely 
in the memory, but (better still) in 
the lives of the people of that quiet 
parish, You could not but think 
of a bright summer morning, when 
the people came along leafy ways, 
and listened (a little drowsily) to 
that faded sermon which, as you 
may see, was preached on the 24th 
of June, 1817. You thought of a 
clear frosty winter day, bracing and 
cheering, on which that other ser- 
mon did duty; which bears to 
have been given on a certain 24th 
of December. But our calculations 
are usually wrong; and it is proba- 
ble that the June Sunday was cold 
and rainy, and that the Christmas 
time was a damp and green one. 
But how little trace remains of 
many things! All the work of pre- 
paring that sermon, and commit- 
ting it to memory : all the anxiety 
of the Sunday morning: all the 
hearty tones in which it was given: 
all the warmth of heart it wakened 
in the people who listened to it: 
all the volume of simple but telling 
praise that preceded and followed 
it: have left no more trace than 
that inscription of June 24th, 1817. 
[ see the people walking away 
home, by the various paths which 
lead from the church-door: I 
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magine how the poor little chil- 
dren in many homes were required 
to give some account of the ser- 
mon, and could not do it: I think 
of the good old clergyman going 
home from church, and having a 
quiet turn in his garden ; and of 
the sun going down over each 
dwelling in the pastoral district 
which I can see: and here is what 
stands for all that: in faded ink, 
the date I have already told you. 
And when a clergyman who is still 
living and preaching, turns over 
his stock of sermons, and looks at 
the inscription at the end of each, 
which states the churches and the 
dates at which each was given, he 
cannot but feel how little vestige 
remains of the circumstances in 
which it was preached, and of the 
impression made by it. There is 
nothing more completely forgot 
than the average Sunday sermon 
of even a very good preacher. 

But a happy result follows. The 
preacher can use his discourses 
even in the same church, a goo 
many times over. In about four 


or five years, all remembrance of a 


sermon is gone, unless perhaps of 
its text, and of some odd sentence 
here and there. I have heard of a 
very excellent clergyman, who had 
charge of the same church for 
thirty years. Hisstock of sermons 
lasted just three years: so in that 
veriod each was preached ten times. 

et the people did not grumble: 
probably did not know. Here is 
an advantage which the preacher 
has over other producers and sales- 
men of thought. A man who writes 
leading articles for newspapers, or 
tales or essays for periodicals, must 
always go on, producing what pur- 
ports to be new. He cannot re- 
publish an old article word for 
word, as the preacher can reproduce 
an old sermon, No doubt, literary 
men do reproduce themselves: it 
is the old material slightly re- 
arranged and touched up: but it 
is their readers who feel this as an 
imposition and infliction ; not the 
literary men who feel it as a relief, 
They fancy they are producing 
something new: there is all the 
effect of fresh production, The 
reader feels it is the old thing, and 
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not so good. At least, it is not so 
fresh. It is but a faint echo of the 
old days. But the preacher, after 
a suitable time has gone, takes out 
the old sermon, and preaches it 
exactly as it is. Andif the sermon 
be fairly good, those who remember 
something of its tone, are quite 
pleased to hear it again. The person 
who likes it least, is probably the 
preacher himself: if his mind and 
experience be still growing. He 
feels he has got beyond it; and 
grown out of sympathy with it. 
And even besides this, he is aware 
of many defects and flaws. You 
look with great favour at a com- 
osition fresh from your mind: 
ut after the lapse of years, you 
regard it much more coolly and 
more justly. 


But everything must have an 
end: even a discursive essay which 
might goon forever. It has grown 
alovely afternoon: blue sky, white 
clouds, exhilarating breeze, and the 
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unnumbered dimple of little waves. 
And the feeling of holiday-time. 
A youthful individual has come to 
insist that I should go and aid in 
the flying of a kite. The kite is 
believed to be the biggest ever 
known in these parts. It is thir- 
teen feet and six inches in height. 
It is made of white cotton, 
stretched on a strong framework 
of timber; and its outline is es- 
teemed as graceful. As the writer 
had but a subordinate place in its 
construction, he may without 
undue self-praise state these facts, 
The kite is held by pretty strong 
cord, two hundred yards in length. 
No single mortal can hold it: and 
indeed the flying of it generally 
implies the active co-operation of 
three men, two men-servants, and 
two children, The men profess to 
be flying the kite for the amuse- 
ment of the children: but in fact 
they do it in great measure for their 
own. Impatient shouting summons 
us to the scene of action. We go. 
A. K. H. B. 


THE SIXTH QUARTER OF THE WORLD. 


uat our globe has, since the 
discovery of the great Australian 
Continent, presented the paradox 
of a body divided into five quarters, 
geographers have decided, and with 
their decision have indoctrinated 
mankind. It is not, however, so 
generally known that the subjec- 
tive phenomenon existed even pre- 
viously, being only advanced an- 
other step in anomaly by the 
addition of Australia ; and that the 
world was, long before Tasman or 
Pieter Nuyts were born, divided 
into ‘Europe, Asia, Africa, Ame- 
rica—and Romney Marsh.’ Mr, 
Smiles told us so the other day ; 
Thomas Ingoldsby told us so longer 
ago; any one who knew Kent or 
Kentish folk-lore would have told 
us so at any time; to the initiated 
there is no doubt about it. Into 
this last wondrous region then, 
formerly the fifth, now for very size 
and modesty the sixth, aoa of 
the earth—this distinguished coun- 
try which magically converts our 
globe into a globe and a half,—let 


us, my friend, essay a journey. To 
the most distant and inaccessible 
corners of the other five are not 
verbose and voluminous travellers 
for ever penetrating, till 


Nota magis nulli domus est sua ? 


We—not wittingly verbose, and 
by dire compulsion not so volumi- 
nous even as we could wish—will 
make an exploring expedition into 
the sixth, the Joshua and Caleb to 
who knows how large a future 
Exodus of English tourists. 
Nowhere in this island, as on the 
Kentish coast, has Neptune wielded 
to such purpose that pitchfork 
with which he is popularly repre- 
sented: nowhere has lie hoisted 
away more soil from one spot to 
reproduce it in another, Of the 
two great Roman shore-fortresses, 
Rutupiz and Regulbium, formerly 
the strongholds of the Comes littoris 
Saxonici, and the protection of his 
anchored fleets, the one is now 
stranded two miles inland, the other 
has lost a large portion of its area 
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by the sea’s encroachment. Thanet 
is no longer worthy the name of an 
island—you may almost jump into 
it; and Stourmouth, once exactly 
what its name imports, is now 
seven miles from any sea. The 
legendary territories of Earl God- 
win have disappeared, and the 
Goodwin Sands—and Tenterden 
steeple—alone remain to tell of 
their fate. But of all these ‘ Won- 
ders of thé shore, none is by any 
comparison so striking as to con- 
template how the great bay with its 
two or three famous harbours, 
which formerly curved inwards be- 
tween Fairlight and Shornecliff, 
has become actually turned inside 
out—the concave convexed—and 
metamorphosed into a cape, even 
into Dunge Ness, the most promi- 
nent and dangerous cape on the 
south-eastern coast; the whole 
space between the present headland 
and the original cliffs of the bay— 
a distance of perhaps twelve miles 
across, With an area of some forty- 
five thousand acres—having risen 
like Venus gracefully from the sea, 
and become Romney Marsh. 


How it did so we may see plainly 
enough by examining the nature 


and configuration of the soil. The 
Channel tides, setting strongly 
round the two former corners of 
the bay, must very early have begun 
to throw up those spits of shingle 
which abound on our coast at simi- 
larly abrupt angles. The principle 
is the same, to make a comparison 
between wind and water, as that 
which leaves along streak of snow- 
drift heaped up at the corner of a 
street, or to the leeward of a tree or 
hayrick, on a stormy winter’s day. 
Well, such a spit as this seems to 
have grown gradually out from 
either extremity of the bay ;—each 
jaw, let us say, of the bay cut a 
tooth, a single tooth—yea, let us 
say a shingle tooth—which grew 
across its mouth, with an occasional 
capricious hollow or interval, till 
the two nearly met in the centre; 
forming thus a sort of natural 
breakwater, on the inner banks of 
which the alluvial deposit of sea 
and land, left daily there by tide 
and stream, accumulated for ages 
backwards and backwards to the 
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shore, and higher and higher to the 
surface ; till at last the whole space 
between spit and cliffs was bare 
mud at low water. Then Art 
stepped in to the aid of Nature, 
built walls where the spit was not, 
and shut out high tide for ever. 

That this Art was, in the first 
instance, Roman, I think there can 
be little doubt. The Romans must 
have found any harbour that there 
could once have been inside the 
Northern spit fast becoming blocked 
with deposit, and no longer ‘apta 
remis ? and to press the ‘ sterdlis 
palus’ into the service ‘vicinas 
urbes alendi, was a design which 
could not fail to suggest itself to 
that energetic race which had lately 
dealt in a similar way with the 
Pomtine Marshes. ‘That great 

viece of Augustan engineering must 

con been still one of the latest 
wonders of the world when the 
Romans entered on their permanent 
occupation of Britain, and any 
zealous Proconsul might well be 
anxious to signalize his government 
by imitating so imperial a feat. 
‘Tacitus tells us,’ says Dugdale, 
‘that the Britons complained that 
the Romans wore out and con- 
sumed their bodies and hands “ in 
sylvis et paludibus emuniendis,’— 
that is, in clearing woods and em- 
banking fens ; and Romney Marsh 
was in all probability one of the 
latter to which Tacitus alludes. 
Mr. Smiles, however, has suggested 
the Frisians as the authors of the 
first dam, one of the many Ger- 
manic races which followed in the 
wake of Hengist; and argues ap- 
parently from their necessary habit 
and science of draining in their 
own swampy mother-country. He 
must, however, be ignorant that 
the whole Northern Marsh—the 
whole of Romney Marsh proper— 
is found to be teeming with frag- 
ments of Roman ware; indeed, 
traces of one of their potteries 
have been discovered near Dym- 
It may be older than 
Roman dominion, but it certainly 
is not younger. 

These first essayers, then—pro- 
bably Romans, possibly earlier set- 
tlers—built the ‘Rhee Wall,’ se- 
curing at once a tract of twenty- 
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four thousand acres ; and this dam 
may still be very clearly traced 
running from east to west across 
the entire Marsh, from the higher 
ground at New Romney, the ex- 
tremity of the northern spit, to 
the old mouth of the Rother at 
Apledore. To continue the former 
comparison of the bay to a pair of 
jaws, a tongue was stretched across 
from the throat to the tip of the 
wee front tooth, thus completely 
isolating the whole cavity of the 
roof from the rest of the mouth. 
And this is still Romney Marsh 
proper, though now but little more 
than half of the reclaimed district 
which goes by that general name ; 
the other half, the lower jaw, 
having been more gradually con- 
verted, much of it in Norman and 
Plantagenet days, and being still 
subdivided, strictly speaking, into 
Walland, Guilford, and Denge 
Marshes, The very channel which 
formerly passed out between the 
two jaws has long been stopped ; 
nothing, we may say, but the 
parted lips, at Romney Hoy its 
former eastern exit, remaining to 
tell of its old route; and even this 


recess the judicious application of 


The Sixth Quarter of the World, 
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a respirator would now reclaim to 
the extent of some hundred acres 
of good mud. For.the river Rother, 
during a storm in the reign of 
Edward I., broke out a new course 
for itself southwards by way of 
Rye,—forced itself outat the chin,— 
thereby marring the continuity of 
the southern spit of shingle, which 
is thus no longer rooted in the 
mainland, as there is good evidence 
to show that it formerly was. The 
old channel very soon gained the 
level of the surrounding marshes, 
and the whole bay became one con- 
tinuous tract of terra firma ;—and 
thus rose gradually into existence 
a new Quarter of the world. 

Here, then, we stand, prepared 
to descend into it, at the top of 
Lymne Hill, one of the original 
cliffs of the bay, at which we have 
arrived by perhaps the fifteen 
straightest miles in England—the 
Roman ‘ Stone-street’ from Canter- 
bury. Below lies the whole Marsh 
spread out flat before us like a 
map, and reminding one strangely 
of those green models by which 
Mr. Wyld familiarizes us with seats 
of war or other interesting dis- 
tricts. We all know how— 


Andes, giant of the western star... . 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world: 


—let us humbly imitate him, and 
gaze, semi-gigantically, over a quar- 
ter. There it lies, a green triangle, 
and its superficies is as plain, and 
the three curved lines which con- 
tain it are as sharply marked, as 
Euclid himself could desire. We 
are near one angle, which lies a 
little to our left, and at which 
stands Hythe; the other two are 
brought into prominence respec- 
tively by the tall Dungeness light- 
house, and by the ‘ancient town’ 
of Rye, which rises on a rock out 
of the level. It is ruled all over 
into parallelograms with lines of 
dyke and drain, and in spite of the 
dead flat and the nearly total 
absence of trees, which only here 
and there cluster round a farm- 
house or a church, the scene is 
quite a brilliant one. What with 


the bright plain itself, over which 
the shadows flit as on a sea; the 
white sheep dotted innumerably 
across it till they dwindle out of 
sight; the gleaming lines of water ; 
the many church-towers, and ruins 
of other churches long since dis- 
mantled, which stand up sharp and 
clear from the level ; the fringe of 
Martello towers along the eastern 
side; the sea beyond, with the 
countless white sails of the channel 
traffic ; and further still, the French 
cliffs hazily visible on the horizon, 
—do you know of a more peculiar 
or a more pleasing view in Eng- 
land ? 

Yes, a great view is this, and the 
Romans knew it; for here, on this 
very hill, stood their Pharos, one 
of the many which they built along 
this shore 


ne littore toto 


Prospicerent dubiis venturum Saxona ventis, 
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I have heard some people go so 
far as to say that the old square 
belfry of Lymne Church yonder is 
this very watch-tower itself, and 
an early rude erection it undoubt- 
edly is; but I see no Roman signs 
about it, do you? no stringcourse 
of tile, no concrete rubble or won- 
derful red mortar like petrified 
lobster-salad. No; we must go to 
Dover for a Pharos. There is no- 
thing very interesting about either 
church or castle on the hill-top; 
but there, halfway down, at the 
very edge of the Marsh, on what 
must have been a lesser hill by 
itself till the great landslip from 
the heights above bridged the in- 
tervening dip, stand the grand 
ruins of the Roman fortress—the 
‘Castra ad portum Lemanis—from 
which, I take it, and not vice versé, 
Lymne derives its name. Look at 
the huge masses of round tower 
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and lines of square wall, tossed 
wildly about down the sloping hill- 
side. The stout Roman masonry 
stood the fall a great deal better 
than the native ‘rag’-stone which 
fell with it, and which, with the 
‘ slipe’ or slippery clay which caused 
its fall, fan into fragments, and 
buried whole so much of what 
might be supposed the less en- 
during material. The portions 
which appear above the turf-grown 
débris, with their rough square 
masses of stone and_ horizontal 
courses of darker brick, certainly 
look at this day much more like 
strata of the live rock heaved and 
rent. by an earthquake, than re- 
mains of any artificial work. Isn’t 
it a wild, weird spot? and don’t 
these deserted and ruined evidences 
of ancient strength carry one back 
to the days of knight-errantry and 
early British romance, 


-—— when the Roman left us, and their law 
Relaxed its hold upon us, and the ways 


Were filled with rapine ? 


But we have not yet done with 
earlier times; for the wonder is 
how the fort came to be built here 
at all. Antiquaries have long sup- 
posed that it was reared at the edge 
of the Roman harbour, when the 
pasture-land below was still service- 
able sea: a most glaring impossi- 
bility, for the very corner where 
they would place the harbour is 
the highest part of the whole 
marsh, and evidently the first which 
became dry land ; the deposit must 
have accumulated behind this for 
centuries, sloping gradually down 
the ten miles to Apledore, before 
the whole northern marsh could be 
walled in; and this, as we were 
saying just now, was certainly done 
before Roman occupation ceased. 
The theory on which these autho- 
rities thence fall back is, that the 
fort was built for the harbour near 
the beginning of Roman dominion, 
the Marsh enclosed near its end. 
But in addition to the impossibility 
on the face of this—three centuries 
not being nearly sufficient for all 
this deposit—we have against its 
first hypothesis the evidence of the 
coins found within the walls during 


Mr. Roach Smith’s excavations a 
few years ago, of which only one 
is earlier than the middle, very few 
than the end, of the third century, 
while a large number range from 
that date up to the middle of the 
fourth,—a most convincing argu- 
ment in favour of the later erection 
of the fort. There can, indeed, be 
little doubt that it is one of those 
erected in the fourth century by 
Stilicho, or shortly before his date, 
about what time the Saxon hordes 
were beginning to make their ra- 
vages felt upon this coast; and 
certainly many ages after this 
corner at least of the Marsh had 
ceased to be navigable sea, 

Those who see this difficulty 
place Portus Lemanis at Hythe,— 
outside the main shingle-spit which 
enclosed the Marsh, but inside a 
smaller spit of its own, which 
formed the harbour there. If so, 
why was the fort built at Lymne, 
more than two miles off, when there 
are situations quite as good at 
Hythe? To be near the Pharos 
on Lymne-hill, is their answer,— 
and a curious idea of Roman stra- 
tegic science they must have, 
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Imagine a great commander en- 
camping his troops two miles from 
the point to be defended, simply 
that they may hear with their own 
ears the shout of danger from the 
watch-tower! Would not signals 
carry the tidings as quickly to the 
real place of attack, or even a 
messenger bring them in a quarter 
of the time required for moving 
an army! Moreover, against the 
Hythe theory is this, that when 
Hythe was a harbour, even sup- 
pe it to have been a Roman 
axarbour, the river Lemanis, or 
Rother, must have long ceased 
to flow out in that direction, 
and did not approach within six 
miles southward of it. How, 
then, could it be Portus Lema- 
nis, the harbour at the mouth of 
the Lemanis? Hythe, too, bears 
a genuine Saxon name, meaning 
‘haven, which seems to point to 
its first rising into. name and fame 
in Saxon days. 

No, depend upon it that old Som- 
ner blundered into the right, in his 
Roman Ports and Forts, and that 
Romney, out there in the marshes, 
at the tip of the northern spit, was 
Portus Lemanis. There, beyond a 
doubt, flowed the Lemanisin Roman 
days,—between the jaws, as we were 
mentioning just now. And you can 
then understand this situation of 
the camp built for its defence ; not 
out in the dangerous marshes, 
where a watchful foe might at any 
time fiood it, or at least isolate it, 
but on the nearest point of terra 
firma ; above which was the watch- 
tower, then éspecially necessary, 
and built for the camp, not the 
camp for the watch-tower. Som- 
ner’s difficulty was to reconcile 
Romney with the distance of six- 
teen miles only from Durovernum 
or Canterbury, which Antoninus 

ives to Portus Lemanis m his 
tinerarium ; and this he coolly 
does by supposing XVI. a clerical 
error for XXI, There is, however, 
no difficulty at all, when we con- 
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sider what the Jtinerariwm was—a 
measurement of the paved roads by 
which the Roman legions marched 
from station to station throughout 
the Empire. In computing their 
march, therefore, from London to 
Portus Lemanis—which is the par- 
ticular ¢ter in question—Antoninus 
would very naturally stop short at 
the station, without adding the few 
extra miles through the swamp to 
the actual harbour, to which they 
would only advance in case of an 
attack from pirates, and which a 
detachment might never have occa- 
sion to visit at all during a long 
stay at this fortress. Fifteen Eng- 
lish miles—about sixteen Roman— 
is, as we know by our morning’s 
drive, as nearly as can be the dis- 
tance from Canterbury to this spot ; 
and here, at the castra, for al 

marching purposes to the Turna- 
censian cohorts or other troops on 
their way to these quarters, would 
be Portus Lemanis. 

A few more have suggested Rom- 
ney as the Roman port from its 
name ; and so do I, but for a very 
different reason. They derive it 
from Romanus, which is quite 
absurd: the Romans never gave 
their own names to their settle- 
ments ; if there were no previous 
name belonging to the exact spot, 
they chose as its godfather the 
nearest spot which had one. Wit- 
ness, among other instances, their 
great town Uriconium, now at- 
tracting so much notice, which 
bears the name of the neighbouring 
hill, Uricon or Wrekin. Here, 
however, they must have found a 
British name to the river and lIfar- 
bour already existing, which I 
take to have been ‘ Lhymny,’ or 
‘ Rhymny, *—the first vowel sound 
being pronounced, as is a penulti- 
mate ‘y’in Welsh at the present 
day, like the ‘u’ in ‘fun.’ This is 
a sound unknown to southern ears 
and lips ; and imitating it as best 
they could, they would gain the 
more melodious and Italian sound, 


* There is a river in Glamorganshire called Rhymny, meaning, as Vamden tells 


us, a boundary or division. 


This our river seems always, as far as we know, to have 


formed the boundary of the kingdom of Kent. 
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‘Limenis, ‘Lemanis.* Still,among 
the unshifting native population, 
the original pronunciation would 
be retained; and thus we see it 
gradually cropping up again after 
the Roman departure. I need 
scarcely stop to remind you of the 
constant interchange of ‘1’ and ‘r’ 
in ruder languages; every philo- 
logist knows it, and any language 
can show words with such an 
origin; nay, even at the present 
day I myself have heard the In- 
dians of North America unable to 
distinguish the two sounds.t Take, 
then, the extracts from Saxon char- 
ters and deeds of grant which 
Somner himself quotes, and you 
will find this river styled ‘Limenea’ 
in 820, ‘Rumeneia’ in 895; and is 
not this clearly a gradual change 
till its harbour figures in Domesday 
Book as ‘Romenel, and has been 
‘Rumney,’ or ‘Romney,’ ever since? 
Be sure, that out there, six miles 
across the Marsh, where we see the 
square tower rising from almost 
the only clump of trees in the 
whole view, and where down to 
Tudor days was the famous har- 
bour of Romney, was also, one and 
the same, the Roman Portus Le- 
manis ; and here, at Lymne, where 
we stand, was built the fort for its 
defence, deriving from the harbour 
both existence and name, The 
caprice of tradition— 

Quam penes arbitrium est et jus et norma 

loquendi— 


has preserved to the latter some- 
thing nearer its Roman pronuncia- 
tior ; but even such a apne may 
perhaps be accounted for by reflect- 
ing that a Roman accent might 
well linger where there was no 
name at all till, however distortedly, 
it was first applied by Roman lips. 

But we shall never be down in 
the Marsh, or in modern history, 
and you are fidgeting your walk- 
ing-stick in a way which evinces an 


Its Name, whence derived. 
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impatience for both. On we go, 
then, by the ruined chapel at West 
Hythe, and over its little bridge, 
which takes us—out of England and 
Europe—across that extravagant 
piece of abortive fortification, the 
Grand Military Canal. Doesn’t 
one’s respect for the memory of 
William Pitt seem to sink a few 
degrees of temperature at the con- 
templation of this ditch, his ridi- 
culous but awfully expensive handi- 
work. I wish very much we could 
attribute it, with Dean Pellew, to 
Addington, for whose memory my 
sentiments never rose to a very 
high quotation ; but tradition, and 
last, not least, Lord Stanhope, 
ascribe it to Pitt, and all that I can 
say is, I am sorry for it. When in 
the anxious and eventful autumns 
of 1804 and 1805 ‘the army of 
England’ was daily threatening us 
from the heights of Boulogne, no 
doubt Romney Marsh was con- 
sidered a very likely and available 
point for its attack ; but I do not 
think that Napoleon—had Treville 
lived or Villeneuve obeyed orders, 
and his army been landed safely in 
the marsh—would have suffered a 
very serious check from a slight 
trench (for in a military point of 
view it is no more), which alone 
would separate him from the 
higher country ; and his medal of 
victory, already prepared, might 
have been, as it boasted, ‘frappé & 
Londres, for all the opposition to 
be encountered here. Some idea 
there seems to have been that the 
canal would be of service for the 
conveyance of stores ; but whence 
and whither? There is no depét 
nearer than Dover of any size 
worthy a canal for its special use, 
nor any place where one could be 
easily established. The main design 
evidently was to make an earthwork 
with a moat attached, and the 
northern side of the canal is, 
you see, elevated along its entire 


* An exactly parallel case occurs in the Celtic name ‘Cymri,’ which the Romans 
were unable to pronounce, and distorted into ‘Cimbri,’ ‘Cambria.’ 
+ The genius of the Latin language especially seems inclined to soften a doubtful 


‘yr’ into ‘1.’ 


‘Stella,’ ‘tellus,’ ‘lilium,’ suggest themselves at once as cases in which 


other languages (and the Celtic I find in all three) have interpreted the same root 


with an ‘r.’ 
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length with a bank whereon to 
mount artillery. Thus the whole 
Marsh would have been.its glacis, 
greatly, I should think, to the com- 
fort of the Marsh-men, who saw it 
deliberately contemplated that first 
their lands should be given up to 
be ravaged by the enemy, and ion 
their houses battered to pieces by 
the guns of a sympathizing country. 

Let us hope that they were 
slightly reassured by these Martello- 
towers, which we shall now pass at 
intervals of a few hundred yards 
all the way down the eastern side 
of the Marsh ; though to our ideas, 
educated to granite forts and Arm- 
strong guns, a building like a stucco 
bandbox, bearing on its lid two 
chimneys, and a small piece of 
ordnance exploded in shape—and 
probably explodable in no other 
way—does not seem calculated to 
give a very formidable resistance 
to an invading foree. Indeed, it is 
hard to fancy a defence, the design 
of which, with the name, is said 
to have come from Corsica, long re- 
taining a front place in military 
science. The doors, you will notice, 
are half way up the side, and ac- 
cessible by ladders, as in the old 
Norman keeps: this is partly a 
precaution against inundation, for 
in spite of the vigilance of the 
‘Expenditor of the Marsh, floods 
are still possible (as to-day in the 
‘Great Middle Level’) even in 

eaceful times, and unaided by the 
hand of afoe. Those two towers 
which stand yonder side by side 
guard therefore the principal sluice, 
or ‘ gut,’ with a view to preventing 
such artificial assistance to Nature 
until the enemy himself might be 
in possession of the Marsh, when 
he would have experienced the fate 
of Pharaoh and his host, and the 
whole district, with the invaders 
upon it, would temporarily have 
disappeared to the view: a simple 
mode of resistance, much more 
efficacious, I should think, than 
the elaborate earthwork.  Alto- 
gether, lying as it does at the mercy 
of both fire and water, don’t you 
think that in event of war with a 
maritime Power, any other Quarter 
of the world would afford a more 
agreeable residence than the Sixth ? 
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Ping, ping! There speaks the 
HytheSchool of Musketry, orrather 
of Rifledom ; and there, a little to 
our left, among those stunted 
bushes which straggle up out of 
the great shingle-bank, you see its 
butts, and flags, and white wreaths 
of smoke, and lines of well-drilled 
marksmen. We can afford to laugh 
at the ditches and brick towers of 
a past generation, when we have 
close at hand such evidence of 
the genius and energy of the pre- 
sent; and perhaps after all one 
may feel a sense of security even 
inthe Marsh. But the spot is sug- 
gestive of a still stronger contrast. 
Do you know that down on that 
pebbly shore, where now displays 
and perfects itself the latest mili- 
tary science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, A.D., the earliest rays of all 
our civilization, whether military 
or peaceful, dawned upon us in the 
first, B.c. —for there, according to 
the latest and most convincing of 
the many theories on the subject, 
Cesar landed. I forbear to branch 
off into another discursus on a 
Roman topic, or to take you 
through Archdeacon Batteley’s 
theory of Richborough, Dr. Hal- 
ley's of the Downs, or Professor 
Airey’s of Pevensey ; but will sim- 
ply refer you to Mr. Lewin’s work 
on the subject, now lately, I believe, 
in its second edition, from the 
perusal of which I think you will 
rise, as I rose, with the conviction 
that Ceesar landed on the edge of 
Romney Marsh. 

Here we mount with the road 
on to the Dymchurch Wall, another 
dam and a more modern than the 
Rhee, now necessary for the de- 
fence of the Marsh on its eastern 
side, where in earlier days the 
shingle spit was sufficient. For 
Neptune seems to hoard his peb- 
bles as squirrels hoard their nuts, 
or bees their honey, only to feast 
on them at some future leisure; 
and this spit—the upper front 
tooth of our former comparison— 
has in more modern years been 
gradually wearing away under the 
same capricious influence which 
first threw it up. Teeth—even, 
alas! front teeth—will decay with 
age and require stopping, and the 
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stopping in this case is the Dym- 
church wall, and thousands of 
pounds are, 1 am told, yearly spent 
in resisting the caries at this and 
other minor spots, under the 
auspices of its special dentist, the 
aforesaid ‘Expenditor.’ It is a 
gigantic work. Look at its gradual 
slope out to sea for some hundred 
yards or so, and all the wonderful 
apparatus of ‘piles, over-laths, fag- 
gots, jetties, knocks, and _groins, 
with which it checks and diverts 
the force of the channel breakers, 
With its beautifully neat masonry 
and perpendicular ene side, 
it has much more the appearance 
of along line of fortification with 
the face turned the wrong way, 
than of anything that one usually 
expects in a dam or breakwater. 
To preserve this, and such de- 
fences as this, in due order for the 
safety of the lands which they pro- 
tect, there have been laws esta- 
blished from time immemorial and 
without any known origin, most 
probably handed down from Roman 
date. The lex et consuetudo Marisci, 


is an established authority under 


Henry I.; and in the reign of 
Henry III. they figure as the ‘an- 
cient and approved customs of 
Romney Marsh.’ On the occasion 
of a dispute concerning the neces- 
sary rates and taxes in the latter 
reign, they were revised and em- 
bodied by the famous Justice-itine- 
rant, Sir Henry de Bathe, whose 
‘Ordinances’ then and thus esta- 
blished have now been in force 
upwards of six centuries, and have 
formed the groundwork of all laws 
of sewing and embanking in Eng- 
land up to this very day. The 
constitution thus promulgated 
consists, properly speaking, of 
Bailiff, twenty-four ‘Jurats, and 
Commonalty ; besides which, and 
in &@ manner over which, are twenty- 
three ‘Lords of the Marshes,’ the 
owners of certain specified manors, 
who appoint the bailiff and jurats 
and have certain special rights of 
their own. These wonderful and 
boasted Ordinances have, therefore, 
one very broad and visible blot, 
which was hit at last—the wonder 
is that it was not hit earlier—by 
the lords, who for the last hun- 
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dred years or so seem to have set 
Ordinances and Charters at de- 
fiance, and taken the whole juris- 
diction of the Marsh into their 
own hands. The institution of 
jurats has gradually become nearly 
obsolete, there being at this time, 
I believe, only three, and the lords 
naturally declining to keep up a 
body whose powers they have ap- 
propriated to themselves. 

The purely oligarchical method 
seems, however, not to be working 
badly in this present year of the 
world, and the cry for Reform in 
this, as in other matters, does not 
just now seem to be very loud. 
Indeed, when we inspect the capi- 
tal of the Marsh, into the long 
straggling street of which we are 
now arriving, we can _ scarcely 
fancy any cry or stir whatsoever 
proceeding from aught so evidently 
superannuated and imbecile. 

And this is Romney, long one of 
the principal harbour-towns of 
England; the most central, and 
not the least frequented of the 
Cinque Ports, and the place where 
the Lord Wardens thereof were 
wont to hold their meetings, and 
the Corporations their Courts of 
Guestling or Brotherhood ; the pos- 
sessor of five churches and twelve 
wards ; the represented in Parlia- 
ment by two ‘Barons; the contri- 
butor and maintainer of five ships 
of war to those early naval arma- 
ments, the direct descendant of 
which is the Channel Fleet :— 
Romney, which nearly every suc- 
cessive sovereign endowed with a 
fresh charter, and vied with his 
predecessors in petting and_pro- 
tecting ; till, with the other Cinque 
Ports, it became the possessor of 
such wondrous privileges and im- 
munities as were never before or 
since granted to a Corporation. 
We see it now dwindled to two 
or three dingy streets, and a 
population scant apparently in 
number as evidently in means, 
Gone are its charters, its liberties, 
its parliamentary barons, its Guest- 
ling-hall, its ships, its very har- 
bour; gone are its churches, all 
save one; gone, I take it, would 
also be its inhabitants, but that a 
few of the fine old houses have not 
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yet quite fallen to pieces, and peo- 
ple may just as well live in them 
as not. Doesn’t the street bear 
the appearance as of having been 
asleep ever since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and having preserved alive 
(as unnatural sleep, it is said, does 
preserve life) its quaint gables and 
windows and enormous chimneys, 
its very unscientific and pree-mac- 
adamite pavement, and all other its 
fashions and sentiments of that 
day? A few children and an occa- 
sional female may be met in the 
street ; for the accommodation of 
such latter, the narrow foot-way, 
you see, is still amply sufficient, 
nor is it, as elsewhere, necessary to 
direct the eye downwards in pass- 
ing them, for fear of having one’s 
preconceived ideas of comparative 
anatomy rudely disturbed by a 
sharp and metallic blow on the leg, 
or an embarrassing entanglement 
in millinery. Is not this enough? 
What further testimony need we 
to the primitive simplicity which 
reigns in the metropolis of the 
Sixth Continent ? 

Here then, as we were saying, 
was the Roman harbour—not out 
eastward towards the sea, but in- 
side the town, up the old course of 
the river, and reaching doubtless 
inland to that short tower of Old 
Romney which you see in the dis- 
tance. The whole space between 
that and where we stand has been 
at different early periods occupied 
by the gradually shifting town, of 
which the main body was forced to 
follow the retirement of the sea, 
and the two extremes only now are 
left. This gradual change seems at 
one period during Roman occupa- 
tion to have been sufficiently abrupt 
and decided for the new anchorage 
to be called ‘ Portus novus; and 
hence perhaps these two villages 
are to the present day Old and 
New Romney. Up here in Alfred’s 
time sailed the Danes, burning and 
plundering, and long established 
themselves at Apledore, then the 
upper end of the estuary, where 
you may still see their entrench- 
ments. Hither came Earl Godwin 
returning from banishment, and 
the vessels in this harbour swelled 
the fleet with which he regained 
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from Edward the Confessor his 
earldom and ascendancy. Here by 
the stubborn men of Kent was 
roughly handled a detachment of 
Duke William’s invading force, 
which, either by mistake or perhaps 
to effect a diversion, put in to land 
thus far east of Hastings; and 
hither came presently William 
himself and took his revenge. 
Hence Thomas & Becket attempted 
in vain—afterwards accomplishing 
from Sandwich—that secret flight 
to France and Rome from which he 
returned with greater power and 
greater pride than ever. About a 
century after which—‘in 1287, in 
the even of St. Agath the Virgin,’ 
as is still recorded in the muni- 
ments of Rye—came the awful 
storm before-mentioned, laying the 
whole Marsh under flood ; on the 
subsidence of which the town of 
Winchelsea and a village or two 
were found to have subsided like- 
wise, and the river which then kept 
this harbour open had forced its 
southward channel and deserted 
Romney. Faster then than ever 
retreated the haven. Other storms 
succeeded, and blocked it still more 
irrecoverably. Queen Elizabeth 
gave its old bed to the Corporation 
to be enclosed as pasture. It 
vanished then to the seaward side 
of the town, and tradition tells of 
anchors dug up on that eastward 
bank where stands the last remain- 
ing church. Finally, it slipped gra- 
dually away to yonder shallow 
creek a mile or two distant, still 
called Romney Hoy, into which 
scarce a fishing-boat now pene- 
trates, and which is quite ready to 
follow in the wake of its predeces- 
sors, and form another district of 
the Marsh. It slipped away, and 
Romney was left—what you see it! 

But you may still trace in the 
old town something of its original 
grandeur and importance. Here, 
at the corner of the lane which ap- 
proaches the church, this butcher’s 
shop is the ancient Guestling-hall 
—to think that the scene of so 
much festivity and high cookery 
should descend to raw meat !—and 
the fine carved beams of the roof 
may be seen inside, Opposite are 
considerable remains of the Priory, 
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artly re-decorated in taste which 

is certainly, in one sense, Gothic. 
The older inhabitants will still 
show you where stood the other 
churches of prosperous times, the 
sites of which are vicarial glebe to 
this day ; and the Norman tower 
of the last survivor is magnificent. 
Here and there an arch or other 
ornamental fragment marks the 
site of some hospital or religious 
house, and the whole soil between 
this and Old Romney is a perfect 
Pompeii of buried walls. But the 
very memory of such things is 
dying out; there are few like our- 
selves who care for such aids to 
history. None but the ubiquitous 
‘bingo, or commercial traveller, 
ever now visit the once frequented 
town, save when in some harder 
winter a sportsman makes here his 
quarters in pursuit of wildfowl, or 
in some finer summer a naturalist 
gropes for insects among the sand- 
hills. Romney can still produce a 
duck and a beetle. 

Now, leaving even this amount 
of civilization behind us, we start 
forth on the great desert. For this 
Quarter, like the others, has its 
desert,—a very Sahara of shingle, 
which occupies the whole of its 
south-eastern corner. We will not 
stop to look for the grave of Saint 
Crispin, who suffered shipwreck 
just here, according to the Marsh 
legend, and was buried at this point 
of the shore under a great heap of 
stones. Had he survived the ship- 
wreck and established himself here 
alive, I think he might have done 
avery respectable stroke of busi- 
ness, for nothing can be more de- 
structive to shoe-leather than the 
deep pebbles through which we 
shall have to toil for the next few 
miles. And see where comes a 
native in sabots, which are the desert 
fashion, as cheaper and easier 
over the stones. Here is another, 
evidently a versatile resident who 
occasionally visits more civilized 
soil; he has girded boards under 
his boots to obviate that sinking 
into the shingle which we find so 
wearisome—a hint taken, I should 
think, from the Canadian snow- 
shoe, ‘ Back-stays’ is the name for 
this gear in Romnese vernacular— 
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given by the rule of contraries, we 
may well suppose, for see at what 
an enviable pace he can scud along 
by their means, and that half- 
sliding motion which seems ortho- 
dox must be by no means un- 
pleasant. 

Among the other wonders of the 
desert are these springs of fresh 
pure water which come bubbling 
up out of the originally saline 
deposit, some so close to the shore 
that a high tide overflows them. 
From one of these near the Ness 
vessels are supplied by means of a 
watering-house and machinery. 
And here are the ‘Open-holes,’ 
large pools of the same freshness, 
and of extraordinary depth, How 
come they here, and how come 
they fresh, for they sink far below 
the level of the sea? In the days 
when harbours of refuge were 
being sought on this coast, it was 
suggested to cut through the great 
shingle ‘full’ at this point, making 
a short cut to avoid the dangers of 
the Cape and a harbour of refuge 
on the site of these holes. Another 
and grander plan was to take ad- 
vantage of a new spit which is 
being formed under water from 
Dungeness Point across the bay 
northwards, exactly as the former 
spits of the Marsh were formed, 
and probably destined centuries 
hence to shelter a new marsh of 
its own. For this under-tooth, un- 
like the upper, seems to be in a 
constant state of increase, especially 
in length, even as will grow the 
incisor tooth of a rat when its 
opposite nibbler is decayed or lost. 
On this new subaqueous spit then 
was to be raised a breakwater, 
forming one large harbour of re- 
fuge, with an excellent sandy an- 
chorage, out of the whole of Rom- 
ney bay from the Ness to Hythe. 
I believe the plan was strongly re- 
commended and seriously enter- 
tained. Romney began to lift up 
its head again and to dream of a 
return to its golden days. Ulti- 
mately, however, for reasons best 
known to the authorities, Dover 
was selected instead; where the 
labour and expense of the enor- 
mous breakwater will be infinitely 
greater, and where is no anchorage 
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after all, the bed being, I am told 
entirely chalk. Hereafter shall 
many estates of men—mariners and 
taxpayers especially—murmur at 
that bygone decision of the Admi- 
ralty. 

The great Dungeness Lighthouse 
—rising tall, abrupt, and red, like 
some enormous carrot—has_ been 
before us the whole day, and now 
at length we approach where it 
stands, at the very Ultima Thule, 
miles from any patch of vegetable 
life, but surrounded by a little 
human life of its own, in an out- 
landish colony of residents whose 
occupation lies in the great desert. 
Here are pilots ready for the 
Channel dangers—stumpy Dutch- 
looking men, with rings in their 
ears, and the queerest smile of 
attention to things in general on 
their bronze faces, Here are the 
gunners of ‘No. 1 Battery,’ the 
flimsy walls and counterfeit em- 
brasures of which, as we pass them 
on the landward side, suggest that 
the very effort of giving an echo to 
the twenty-four-pounders inside 
would lay them as flat as if they 
surrounded Jericho. Here are 
coastguards-men, lifeboat-men, 
wateringhouse-men, _ lighthouse- 
men, and last, not least necessary, 
publichouse-men ; and all, you see, 
crunching about in sabots, and 
thinking us very much behind the 
age for coming here in leather. Is 
there a more land’s-end-ish, God- 
and-man-forgotten settlement in 
England? Not badly wrote the 
captain of artillery in command 
here during the late war, when he 
described himself in his homeward 
letters as stationed ‘half a mile 
from the sea and four miles from 
land.’ 

But what a contrast is the light- 
house itself, the last new wonder 
of the world,and the brilliant dawn 
of a fresh era of light! For here, 
at this foremost and most central 
noint of the Channel coast, has just 

een established the first perma- 
nent Electric Beacon, in the only 
available form yet known—that 
perfected by Professor Holmes. Let 
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us climb its tall tower and inspect 
the wonders of the interior. Behold 
those two little sticks of charcoal, 
exactly like slate-pencils in size, 
shape, and colour, pointing at each 
other, but not quite touching their 
points. Between them flares at 
night the minute spark which 

ields a light so vivid that it can 
be compared only, as a contem- 
porary remarks, to a fragment of 
the sun. For at those charcoal 
points terminate two wires com- 
municating with the electric bat- 
tery below (that other battery of 
brick must henceforth rank as 
‘No. 2’), and those enormous en- 
gines generate and dart forth the 
continual current which bursts into 
such wondrous flash at the small 
point of disunion. Here is other 
and more delicate machinery, to 
keep the points constantly at their 
right distance of separation; for 
the sticks of carbon waste gradually 
with the spark, and must be re- 
newed at intervals of about three 
hours and a half, requiring thus a 
considerably greater amount of 
wakefulness and care—to say no- 
thing of science—than an ordinary 
lighthouse needs in its keepers. 
The chiefest of these, I take it, are 
now in bed and asleep—for with 
them necessarily is the world turned 
upside down—or we could not fail 
to distinguish them, however clad, 
from the bourgeoisie of the desert. 
Strange that at the remotest end of 
the most desolate, least approach- 
able, and, when approached, least 
traversable wilderness in England, 
should hang this one brilliant speck 
of the most advanced civilization 
and refinement yet known to the 
world.* 

We must now turn off westward ; 
and four more miles of the same 
plunging toil brings us to the 
* Holme-beach,’ another wonder of 
the desert, where a little straggling 
forest of holme, or holly, grows up 
marvellously out of the dry barren 
shingle—the more marvellously as 
such trees are supposed to require 
a ae soil, I take it that they 
were planted here for ornament, in 


* A specimen of this light, with its delicate and costly machinery, is on view in 
the eastern annexe of the International Exhibition, 
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spite of the tradition that they are 
indigenous to the beach ; for see in 
what regular lines they stand, and 
how close to theremains of Septvans 
Court, where, at the very edge of 
the desert, once lived a great family 
of ‘ that ilk, the probable planters, 
For in ancient days the Lords of 
the Marshes were resident on their 
manors, and the quarter was not so 
desolate as we see it to-day. 

And now to take such marshy 
paths and roads as we can find, and 
to steer northwards again through 
the centre of the flat to the hill 
country whence we came. The 
many dams and walls which we 
cross hereabouts show the gradual 
way in which this lower marsh was 
‘inned ; most of those which we 
are now crossing bear the names of 
different Archbishops who raised 
them, fixing the date of these en- 
closures to a very few years. We 
can here, too, observe the various 
systems of ‘ fleets,’ ‘waterings,’ and 
‘pinnocks,’ by which the different 
‘innings’ are drained and irrigated. 
And now we re-cross the great ori- 
ginal Rhee Wall, so broad that the 
high road occupies but a third of its 


breadth, ariving thus again in the 
northern and more ancient half of 
the Marsh. 

Who says the district is un- 


healthy? Stand forth, shades of 
Lambarde and Fuller, and give 
account of the words used in the 
flesh! You, William Lambarde, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, your country’s first 
topographer, your county’s first 
historian, have against this its 
corner most unpatriotically quoted 
Hesiod, calling it ‘ Bad in summer, 
worse in winter, and at no time 
good,’ And you, Thomas Fuller, 
Prebendary of Salisbury, with your 
morbid inability to resist a pointed 
sentiment, have placed it on record 
that Kent is divided threefold, to 
wit, into ‘Health with Wealth, 
Health without Wealth,and Wealth 
without Health,—classing the 
Marsh underthe last category. Walk 
with us therefore, O ye misguided 
and misguiding spirits, for the next 
few hundred yards ; and mark the 
round ruddy faces, the square 
figures, and hearty Saxon bearing 
of the natives now plodding home- 
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wards from their labour; see the 
plump, lively children, most 
healthily muddy and independent, 
which come running out to meet 
their sires ; turn aside with us into 
this churchyard, and read of the 
long lives, yea, beyond the ordi- 
nary term of man, lived by their 
rude forefathers, and chronicled on 
the tombstones ;—and retire, and 
repent you of those your mis-state- 
ments. What spot, indeed, can be 
otherwise than healthy which is 
constantly swept by such glorious 
stinging sea-breezes as that which 
we have been breasting and in- 
haling. the whole day? The num- 
ber of inhabitants is small. it is 
true,—barely six thousand, be- 
lieve, in the whole Marsh; but 
their scantiness arises from no fear 
on the score of health. Such cares 
and fears they may, indeed, deliver 
to the sportive winds to waft into 
the German Sea. A district en- 
tirely pastoral yields very little 
demand for labour in proportion to 
its size, and it is astonishing how 
few shepherds suffice for half a 
million sheep. Here is a more 
exalted specimen of the race of the 
Mersc-wara, or Marshmen, the 
farmer of that fine old manor- 
house on our left :— 


A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Cales, 
A laird of the north countrie, 
But a yeoman of Kent, with his yearly 
rent, 
Will buy them out all three ; 


and he looks as if he would—aye, 
and live them out all three, too! 
And see here the source of his 
wealth, and perhaps of some of 
his health likewise, the magnificent 
flock of ‘Romneys’ on their way to 
fresh fields and pastures new. A 
fine large hardy sheep is that of 
the Romney-marsh breed, and a 
very satisfactory to keep—though 
I daresay their owner wouldn’t tell 
you so. I fail to admire the very 
mongrel colley which is in charge 
of the flock. On its breed of re- 
trievers, however, the district piques 
itself very highly, and sportsmen 
well know that in sagacity, and in 
that capability of being made into 
a personal friend which is perhaps 
a retriever’s best point, none are 
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superior to the black, curly, glossy 
retriever of Romney Marsh. 

That the population has been 
very much larger than it is now, 
we have evidence with which you 
must have been struck in your day’s 
walk—the number and size of the 
churches scattered throughout the 
plain. In this its Northern half 
alone—an area averaging but six 
or seven miles each way, and not 
much larger than one good-sized 
parish, such as parishes are in many 

arts of the country—there are no 
ess than fifteen churches, either 
perfect or in ruins, still standing ; 
and exclusive of those four which 
the town of Romney has lost: 
whilé ten more are built on the 
hills immediately at its edge, and 
extend their parishes into it. When 
Hythe, Romney, and Rye were all 
three important harbour-towns, no 
doubt this whole neighbourhood 
between them was:a very busy one, 
and contained a large amphibious 
population uniting the trades of 
sailor, shepherd, and smuggler. 
The second demand only now re- 
mains, and the supply has dwindled 
to correspond, 

For the third-mentioned line of 
business, once the most profitable 
and most universal in the Marsh, 
has at length been thoroughly dis- 
posed of by the Martello-towers, 
with their necessary garrisons of 
Coast-guard ; and these batteries, if 
not very formidable against ene- 
mies, have at least ‘saved us from 
our friends’ in the persons of the 
lawless traders which formerly 
swarmed here. Hurst, on the edge 
of the Marsh, and just before us, 
was long the hotbed of the most 
desperate part of this traffic, and 
the spot where it lingered the 
latest ; and has indeed earned itself 
a place in history as the abode of 
Hunt, the smuggler and Jacobite 
agent, who sheltered and forwarded 
all the spies and conspirators sent 
over by James II. from St. Ger- 
mains ; and formed so good a me- 
dium of communication between 
the disaffected in England and 
their head-quarters in France, that 
his Majesty's Opposition constantl 
received earlier tidings of Conti- 
nental battles and policy than the 
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Government itself. His den was 
finally routed out after Sir George 
Barclay’s assassination plot. 

Here, too, Sir John Fenwick was 
taken in his attempt to escape by 
the same medium. 

Could there be a finer place for 
a hue and cry than the Marsh? 
They chased him across it into 
Romney, and there he was caught. 
Hurst House we will take on our 
way up the hill, for the gloomy 
old den is still standing, and to 
this day suggests ‘treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils’ in its very look. 
And so we can regain our carriage 
at Lymne along the top of the cliffs, 
But my bearings are beginning to 
become lost in the dusk, and we 
must seek a human fingerpost. 
Here comes an opportune native ; 
let us inquire of the descendant of 
a hundred smugglers. 

‘Ta Hurst? Well, ya’ve mistook 
de rawd gran-able! Ya must goo 
roun wher dol-ooman’s a carrin 
coal in a shawl by de alis yon an 
den stiver crass de gratten an over 
dem wattles by de sheen an cater 
along dem swathes a strah an tords 
dat scoggin atop ade toll an den 
crass de bridge an up by de gurt 
maxle, But blame me if ya won't 
faind it howghed lishy, its terr-able 
clodgy sure along dat sole; an an 
orchid ellinge sart a place when ya 
git ther. Goodnight, sir.’ 

—— There, are you much the 
wiser? Oh, it’s plain enough. Past 
that woman at the public-house 
door with the wooden tub in her 
hand, through the stubble-field 
and over the hurdles by that 
threshing-machine, across where 
those rows of straw are lying, and 
towards the clump with the church- 
vane peeping over it, and so over 
the military canal and up the hill 
by that great muck-heap. We 
shall do very well now; but it 
does look like rather swampy walk- 
ing near the pond, as he says. 

fes, that is really a railway- 
whistle in the Marsh! We hear it 
now that the day’s wind has sunk, 
from that distant corner near Rye, 
which we have not visited. ‘Trade’s 
unfeeling train’ has leapt the wall 
of cliffs, and penetrated one corner 
even of this remote district, adul- 
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terating its simple and unsophisti- 
cated inhabitants, over-riding its 
venerable manners and customs 
destroying all the romance an 

poetry of the country side, and— 
and, in short, doing it all the pos- 
sible good in the whole world! 
* Apledore Station,’ by which men 
were wont to understand only the 
camp before-mentioned from which 
the Danes marauded, now stands 
for something widely different 
erected just underneath it—stands 
for the one opening by which arrive 
education, trade, comfort, pros- 
perity, civilization,—everything of 
which such a neighbourhood as 
this feels, or suffers without feeling, 
the most pressing need, Already 
do the natives recognise its advan- 
tage in a greatly improved market 
for their land, their sheep, their 
fish, their very ducks, and in a 
general enlargement both of in- 
comes and minds. Already have 
most of them visited regions 
whither their sires’ sober wishes 
never learnt to stray, and brought 
back unprecedented lore; some 
have even wandered so far as the 
metropolis itself, but these are as 
yet in advance of their age, and are 
regarded with suspicion by their 
fellows. Return hither in a few 
years, and you shall ask your way 
to Hurst with as good a chance of 
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understanding the answer as if you 
had put such a question in Bel- 
gravia. If the Marshes are no 
longer gaining, the level of the 
Marshmen at least is being raised, 
and the Sixth Quarter will soon 
have amalgamated with the First. 

And see where bursts suddenly 
upon us the dazzling flash from the 

ess Beacon,—true harbinger of 
the enlightenment in store,—pene- 
trating the thickly rising mists of 
the flat, and brilliant to its remotest 
corner. Can we take our last view 
from the cliffs under better auspices 
than these?—when eyes and ears 
are alike full with the piercing 
evidences of the advancing era, in 
which Romney Marsh shall be 
‘reclaimed’ afresh, and in a better 
sense than once by Pagan pro- 
consuls or even Christian Arch- 
bishops. 


Here is the carriage ;—we shall 
just catch the night express at 
Ashford, and in an hour or so you 
will be back in London and the 
whirl of business, and no longer 


in Kent and Christendom 
Among the Muses. 


—Good bye; and I trust you are at 
least none the worse for your day’s 
walk and your Sixth-Quarterly 
Review. ' 

T. G. F. 
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SPIRITUALISM. 


E ventured in a recent num- 

ber to express the opinion 
that the history of mesmerism, 
table-turning and_table-talking, 
spirit-rapping, and the kindred 
manifestations which have found 
so much favour of late in certain 
circles, furnish evidence very little 
creditable to the intelligence and 
good sense of English society at 
the present day. On a review of 
all that has been said, done, and 
written on these subjects within 
the last few years, and hearing 
what one does hear every day of 
the people who frequent the exhi- 
bitions of so-called ‘ mediums,’ im- 
ported, it is some comfort to think, 
for the most part, from the other 
side of the Atlantic, from the land 
of Bunkum and Barnum, one is 
driven to the unwelcome conclu- 
sion that the spread of education 
and what is usually styled general 
enlightenment, afiords absolutely 
no security whatever against the 
most extravagant and even childish 
superstition. Nor is there any 
good reason for expecting that 
they should do so, Lord Macaulay 
long ago disposed of that fallacy :— 


A very common knowledge of history 
(he remarks), a very little observation of 
life, will suffice to prove that no learning, 
no sagacity, affords a security against the 
greatest errors on subjects relating to the 
invisible world. * * * Johnson, incredu- 
lous on all other points, was a ready 
believer in miracles and apparitions. 
He would not believe in Ossian ; but he 
was willing to believe in the second 
sight. He would not believe in the 
earthquake of Lisbon ; but he was willing 
to believe in the Cock-lane ghost. For 
these reasons we have ceased to wonder 
at any vagaries of superstition. We have 
seen men, not of mean intellect or neg- 
lected condition, but qualified by their 
talents and acquirements to attain emi- 
nence either in active or speculative pur- 
suits, well read scholars, expert logicians, 
keen observers of life and manners, pro- 
phesying, interpreting, talking unknown 
tongues, working miraculous cures, com- 
ing down with messages from God to the 
House of Commons. We have seen an 
old woman, with no talents beyond the 


* Essays: Ranke’s History of the Popes. 


cunning of a fortune-teller, and with the 
education of a scullion, exalted into a 
prophetess, and surrounded by tens of 
thousands of devoted followers, many of 
whom were, in station and knowledge, 
immeasurably her superiors ; and all this 
in the nineteenth century ; and all this 
in London. Yet-why not? For of the 
dealings of God with man no more has 
been revealed to the nineteenth century 
than to the first, or to London than to 
the wildest parish in the Hebrides. It 
is true that in those things which concern 
this life and this world, man constantly 
becomes wiser and wiser. But it is no 
less true that, as respects a higher power 
and a future state, man, in the language 
of Goethe’s scofling fiend, 


‘bleibt stets von gleichem schlag, 
Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten 
tag.’* 


All this is very applicable to the 
present day. We look back with 
serene and contemptuous pity on 
the belief of our forefathers in 
witches, or in the baleful influence 
of the evil eye ; we shudder at the 
ignorance and folly of a cottager 
who goes to consulta ‘cunning 
man’ or a ‘ wise woman’ as to the 
cause of his daughter’s fits, or the 
failure of the hopes of his dairy ; 
but what shall we say when we 
hear of ladies of rank and educa- 
tion, wives of statesmen, ladies 
who lay claim to superior intelli- 
gence, and profess to teach the 
world, listening with implicit faith 
to the dreams.and pretended reve- 
lations of an hysterical girl in a 
‘mesmeric trance,’ disclosing the 
seat and causes of a hidden disease, 
and pe the remedies to be 
employed in the treatment of it? 


What right have people who coun- 
tenance such impostures, to laugh 
at the servant girl who invests her 
savings in crossing a gipsy’s palm 


to have her fortune told? with 
what face can they lecture her for 
her folly?’ We smile when we read 
an inscription on the monument of 
a noble family in the midland 
counties, recording the fate of 
‘two sonnes, both which dyed in 
their infancy by wicked practice 
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and sorcery; but was not the 
belief which dictated that inscrip- 
tion at least as rational as that 
which holds that ‘table-moving’ 
is ‘an intelligent power, that it is 
an obedient power ; and that it is, 
when its effect is manifested in an 
insensate piece of wood, as a table, 
a supernatural one?* Yet this is 
the doctrine gravely broached by a 
man whom, from the designation 
appended to his performance, we 
presume to be a clergyman of the 
Church of England! We should 
be curious to know the line of 
argument he would adopt to reason 
a parishioner out of the belief that 
old women turn themselves into 
hares and ride on broomsticks, or 
bewitch their neighbours’ cattle. 
We gladly believe that Messrs, 
Godfrey and Gillson stand almost 
alone on the sublime height of cre- 
dulity and absurdity which they 
seem to have attained; but they 
have a sufficient number of fol- 
lowers, though at an humble dis- 
tance, among the educated classes, 
to justify the assertion that super- 
stition finds its ready votaries in 
the higher as in the humbler ranks, 
and consequently that the spread 
of education offers no security 
against the prevalence of delusions 
as monstrous as any of those which 
excite our wonder in the records of 
past generations. The superstitions 
of different classes will of course 
assume different forms, more or 
less in harmony with their feelings, 
their prejudices, their habits of 
lifee We do not anticipate that 
revivals, for instance, will ever 
make their way among the higher 
classes, in this country ; at any rate, 
we do not expect to see the day 
when the crinolined and flowered 
occupants of the pews in West-end 
chapels will be ‘ struck down’ and 
lie *in agonies of penitence, calling 
for heaven’s mercy! Possibly, if 
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we dare hint the suggestion, there 
is too much of reality and earnest- 
ness in the movement, wild and 
mistaken as we believe it to be, to 
permit us to dread anything so 
distressing to the nerves of aristo- 
cratic refinement ; for after all, it 
is one thing to be writhing on the 
ground in tortures of mind and 
body, under the influence of strong 
religious impulse, however extra- 
vagant and misdirected, and an- 
other to sit in a well-warmed and 
cheerful drawing-room, watching 
the vagaries of inspired tables, or 
to contemplate, in the dim light so 
essential to the enchantment of the 
scene, the aerial, though not un- 
substantial, forms of gentlemen 
floating amid sympathetic furni- 
ture, or to listen for most mundane 
communications from the spirit 
world, It matters little, however, 
what form it may assume; the 
superstition is at least equal, the 
folly far greater; for really, 
making every allowance for our 
profound ignorance of the unseen 
world, one scarcely expects edu- 
cated people to become such easy 
dupes of so transparent and so pur- 
poseless a delusion, 

It would need far more space 
than we have at our command to 
enter into a discussion on mesmer- 
ism in its various branches, or, 
more properly, with its kindred 
subjects, variously known as ani- 
mal magnetism, electro-biology, 
clairvoyance, odylism, hypnotism, 
or artificial somnambulism. They 
have already been discussed at 
great length in different publica- 
tions, by persons well qualified to 
judge of their pretensions and 
claims to our acceptance, and to 
form a sound opinion on the phy- 
sical and psychological phenomena 
which they present. And it is the 
less necessary to linger over them 
since these mesmeric theories, 


* Table-Turning Tested, and Proved to be the Result of Satanic Agency. By 


Rev. N. 8. Godfrey, 8.C. L. 


We are tempted to add the names of two more productions illustrative of the 


march of modern intelligence : 


‘able-Turning : the Devil’s Modern Masterpiece : being the Result of a Course 


of Experiments. 


By Rev. N. 8S. Godfrey. 


Table-Talking: Disclosures of Satanic Wonders and Prophetic Signs: a Word 


to the Wise. By Rev, E. Gillson, M.A. 
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whatever their value, whether 
sound or unsound, have to a great 
extent ceased to occupy the popu- 
lar attention, and have given place 
to lower forms of delusion, to 
follies and impostures devoid of 
all scientific interest, except such 
as is to be found in studying the 
weaknesses and hallucinations of 
the human mind, and which can 
scarcely lay claim even to a basis 
of truth and reason on which to 
rest their presumptuous and, we 
must add, unhallowed assumptions. 
For although, without question, 
there has been much of gross cre- 
dulity and not a little of collusion 
and imposture mixed up with the 
performances of the professors of 
mesmerism and biology, especially 
with regard to clairvoyance in all 
its branches, we are not prepared 
to deny the truth of many of the 
facts asserted, nor the existence in 
many cases of a real power in the 
operator over the persons sub- 
mitted to his influence. Nor do 
we shrink from avowing the con- 
viction that some, at least, of the 
well-authenticated phenomena are 
not to be accounted for by refe- 
rence to any known physiological 
laws, though these are very few in 
comparison with the number for 
which a marvellous and even super- 
natural character is claimed. That 
magnetism—for so, in the absence 
of a better designation, we must be 
content to call it—has produced a 
cataleptic condition analogous to 
somnambulism,—that one of its 
effects is insensibility to pain,- 

and that it has been found capable 
of imparting great acuteness to 
some of the faculties, physical and 
intellectual, are facts which wecon- 
ceive do not admit of dispute. All 
this, however—and our admissions 
have been sufficiently liberal—is 
very different from the marvels we 
are invited to believe, the pervad- 
ing influence of the ‘ odylic force, 
—the ‘properties analogous to 
those of the magnet’ residing in 
the human body, and capable of 
‘acting on matter, animate and in- 
animate, at a great distance, with- 
out the intervention of an inter- 
mediate body’—the visions, revela- 
tions, and vaticinations of sickly 
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and hysterical girls—the power of 
reading the contents of sealed 
letters and of describing things 
and places which they have never 
seen, and the other impudent pre- 
tensions of the clairvoyants,—pre- 
tensions which have been shown in 
a multitude of instances to rest 
entirely on collusion, while for the 
remainder the evidence is most un- 
satisfactory and inconclusive. 

The mention of the communica- 
tion of mental impulses to inani- 
mate matter leads us by a natural 
transition to Table-turning. Here 
we certainly reach the climax of 
absurdity. Eight or ten people, 
sitting gravely round a large table 
with their hands upon it, expecting 
it to move without the application 
of physical or mechanical force, 
offers a spectacle for which it is not 
easy to find a parallel. It is not 
permitted us to doubt or deny that 
tables have moved in accordance 
with the wishes and expectations 
of the parties engaged in this edi- 
fying occupation, since it rests on 
the testimony of those whose vera- 
city we should not dream of ques- 
tioning ; and the fact is a palpable 
one, on which it is impossible they 
can have been deceived. At the 
same time, we are bound to say 
that we have never had the good 
fortune to witness the operation, 
though we have frequently seen it 
attempted by professed table- 
turners, who boasted of their past 
achievements and entertained no 
doubt of their powers. Whether 
it was that the presence of a 
hardened sceptic was fatal to the 
exercise of this mirific virtue, it is 
not for us to determine—we leave 
it to adepts in the art: in any case, 
the effort, when we have seen it 
made, has been uniformly unsuc- 
cessful. But to concede the fact, 
and ascribe it, as we unhesitatingly 
do, to the exertion, more or less 
involuntary, of muscular power, is 
by no means sufficient ; we are re- 
quired to believe in some occult 
influence of a far more subtle and 
recondite character, as to the pre- 
cise nature of which, however, 
those who think they exercise it 
are very ill agreed. We have heard 
the belief gravely avowed by a 
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man of sense and education (it was 
in answer to a question as to the 
cause of the disappearance of the 
phenomenon, a fact which was not 
denied), that it was one of those 
mysterious spiritual influences 
which pass across the world from 
time to time, and cease as suddenly 
and unaccountably as they appear. 
We are far indeed from denying 
the existence of such influences, or 
the possibility that they may cross 
our path at any moment; but 
neither analogy, reason, nor reve- 
lation justify the belief that 
such high influences are exerted 
for the purpose of making tables 
tumble about a room, with people 
running after them like puppies 
after a ball. To us there is some- 
thing almost shocking in the idea. 
The fact that these exhibitions 
usually took place after dinner 
might suggest to irreverent minds 
influences connected with spirits 
of a different character. We should 
scarcely have thought it worth 
while to bestow even thus much 
notice on this now exploded folly, 
but for its intimate connexion with 
superstitions of a graver kind, 
When once the notion had got 
into people’s heads that there was 
anything supernatural connected 
with it, the transition was easy to 
the next phase of this marvellous 
atsurdity ; what has been happily 
styled a sort of ‘cross’ between 
spirit-rapping and table-turning. 
he table was supposed, we pre- 
sume, to be ‘possessed’ by the 
spirit, for the entertainment con- 
sisted in putting a number of ques- 
tions to it, ‘with directions that it 
should reply by turning to the 
right or to the left, or by tilting 
over towards one side or the other, 
or by rapping with one of its feet ; 
and conversations were thus carried 
on either by asking such questions 
as might be answered by a simple 
yes or no, or by directing the table 
to spell the words of the reply by 
such methods as the experimenters 
should devise.’ The words of this 
description have been borrowed 
for fear of error. The Rev. Mr. 
Godfrey, laudably anxious to cure 
the world of its scepticism, nar- 
rates his experiences with a 
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simplicity that is really astound- 
ing. It appears that he, his wife, 
and curate, sat down with their 
hands upon a small round maho- 
gany table, which stood on three 
legs. The table, as might be ex- 
pected, was soon in motion. He 
then ‘commanded it to stand on 
one leg, to move forward on one 
leg, to rock from side to side, to 
turn to him, to turn from him, to 
throw off a hat in a given direc- 
tion, &c. &e. All these commands 
it implicitly obeyed.’ He then 
began to question it on the subject 
nearest his heart. 


I spoke to the table, and said, ‘If you 
move by electricity, stop.’ It stopped 
instantly. I commanded it to go on 
again, and said, while it was moving, 
‘If an evil spirit cause you to move, 
stop.’ It moved round without stopping. 
I again said, ‘If there be any evil agency 
in this, stop.’ It went on as before. I 
was now prepared for an experiment of 
a far more solemn character. I whispered 
to the schoolmaster to bring a small 
Bible, and to lay it on the table when I 
should tell him. I then caused the table 
to revolve rapidly, and gave the signal. 
The Bible was gently laid on the table, 
and it instantly stopped. We were horror- 
struck. However, I determined to per- 
severe. I had other books laid on the 
table, to see whether the fact of a book 
lying on it altered any of the conditions 
under which it revolved. It went round 
with them without making any difference. 
I then tried with the Bible four different 
times, and each time with the same re- 
sult : it would not move as long as that 
precious volume lay upon it. 


The party then appear to have 
adjourned to supper, and towards 
inidnight to have resumed their 
experiments. The table was once 
more in motion. 


I now said, ‘If there be a hell, I 
command you to knock on the floor with 
this leg twice.’ It was motionless. ‘If 
there be not hell, knock twice. No 
answer. ‘If there be a devil, knock 
twice.’ No motion. ‘If there be not a 
devil, knock twice.’ To our horror, the 
leg slowly rose and knocked twice! I 
then said, ‘In the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ [we almost shudder in tran- 
scribing the words}, if there be no devil, 
knock twice,’ It was motionless. This 
I tried four several times, and each time 
with the same result. IJ then asked 
other questions. 














But we stop. It is necessary to 
explain that the questioner was 
not at all astonished or perplexed, 
however shocked, at the character 
of these answers ; for since he was 
possessed with the belief that he 
was addressing a ‘lying spirit,’ if 
not the arch-fiend himself, he was 
of course prepared to receive lying 
answers ; hence the ingenious de- 
vices of producing the Bible and 
adjuring by the sacred name, 
which, if they did not elicit the 
truth, had at least the negative 
success of reducing the enemy to 
silence. We have not room for an 
edifying dialogue, quite in the most 
recent spiritual style, with a spirit 
who spelt out his name Alfred 
Brown, narrated by Mr. Godfrey in 
his second pamphlet, in which the 
said Alfred (who we trust did not 
represent some recently deceased 
parishioner of irregular life) was 
made to confess that he was suffer- 
ing for the sins committed in the 
flesh, and to aver that he, whether 
the spirit or the table does not 
accurately appear, ‘could not an- 
swer with the Bible on him.’ 

It would scarcely be just to pass 
over in silence the revelations made 
to the Rev. Mr. Gillson through 
the same agency. The orthodoxy 
of his creed as to the personal 
existence and presence amongst 
us of spiritual beings, good and 
evil, is like that of Mr. Godfrey, 
unimpeachable. He seems to have 
been equally ready to recognise 
this singular mode of manifesta- 
tion. The tenor of his questions 
to the table indicates a wholesome 
horror of Popery, combined, appa- 
rently, with stern reprobation of 
the gossip and frivolity which, 
from time immemorial, have been 
supposed to characterize society at 
Bath. After some preliminary in- 
quiries, some of which ‘the table 
answered by quietly lifting up the 
leg and rapping,’ he addressed the 
followingstraightiorward questions 
to the spirit, which had previously 
announced itself to be that of a 
man :* 
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* It is necessary to state that not having been able to obtain a sight of these 





Do you know Satan ?—Yes. Is he the 
Prince of devils?—Yes. Will he be 
bound ?—Yes. Will he be cast into the 
abyss ’—Yes. Will you be cast in with 
him ’—Yes. ... I then asked, Where 
are Satan’s head-quarters? Are they in 
England ?—There was a slight movement. 
Are they in France ?—A violent move- 
ment. Are they in Spain ?— Similar 
agitation. Are they at Rome? — The 
table literally seemed frantic. .... Do 
you know the Pope?—The table was 
violently agitated. 


He next tried Mr. Godfrey's 
experiment with the Bible; it is 
needless to say with precisely the 
same result. The questioning was 
then resumed, 

I inquired if many devils were posted 
in Bath. He replied by the most extra- 
ordinary and rapid knocking of the three 
feet in succession, round and round for 
some time, as if to intimate that they 
were innumerable. 


The spirit was then desired to 
rap out his name ; but after giving 
the first two letters, was conside- 
rately stopped by Mr. Gillson, 
‘because he had told us that his 
relatives lived in Bath, and | 
thought it might lead to very 
painful feelings if the name were 
given.’ All this can scarcely need 
comment. In the midst of it all 
we are cheered by the faint glim- 
mering of one ray of common 
sense in Mr. Godfrey’s conclusion 
that table-turning ‘appears to be 
whatever the investigator supposes 
it to be; and that its general law, 
therefore, is Lying and Deceit— 
in other words, Satanic agency; 
though we do not feel sure that 
we are justified in crediting the 
writer with more than the un- 
intentional announcement of a 
truth to which he meant to aifix a 
very different interpretation. 

We should not have bestowed so 
much time on these lamentable 
absurdities, but for their extremely 
mischievous character—a character 
not a little aggravated by the fact 
already adverted to of their being 
presented to the world as the 
teaching of clergymen of the Church 





curious documents, we are indebted for the extracts given above to the pages of 


contemporary, whose accuracy may be implicitly relied on. 
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of England, whom, however, we 
willingly believe to have been de- 
luded fanatics, and to have been 
free from the guilt of deliberate 
imposture, which is more than the 
utmost charity can assume of some 
of the more recent professors of 
this modern necromancy.* The 
spiritsto speak the language of 
the initiated—did not long confine 
themselves to such bungling modes 
of communication as knocking 
about tables. They soon vouch- 
safed to enter into more direct 
relations with the faithful, though 
it must be admitted that they have 
retained a strong predilection for 
disturbing furniture (can it be sug- 
gestive of the nature of their occu- 
pations while denizens of earth ?) 
and indeed that their manifesta- 
tions on the whole partake more 
largely than might have been an- 
ticipated of a material character. 
The first ‘medium’ who obtained 
much note in this country was Mr, 
Home, whose name one has also 
heard in connexion with certain 
proceedings at the Tuileries, where 
it is possible he may have aspired 
at filling the place of L’Homme 
Rouge, so famous in the days of the 
founder of the imperial dynasty. 
Whether it is that his fame has 
been eclipsed by Mr. Foster and 
other less modest professors, or 
whether he has in some measure 
voluntarily retired from the arena, 
at all events he has been of late in 
comparative obscurity. His name 
is scarcely alluded to in the pages 
of the Spiritual Magazine. But it 
is not very long since one heard 
in every drawing-room marvellous 
tales of tables and sofas floating, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
heaven and earth—in mortal lan- 
guage, between the ceiling and the 
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floor—executing, we believe, mystic 
movements with the sylph-like 
form of Mr. Home himself as 
Corypheus. But a slight investi- 
gation sufficed to show that these 
marvels were only enacted under 
special conditions. It was always 
in Mr. Home’s own house or in 
that of some person who, if not an 
accomplice, was at all events an 
implicit believer in his super- 
natural powers, and allowed him 
free scope for his preparations. 
The room, too, was invariably 
partially darkened—a precaution 
adopted by all ‘mediums’—and 
other accessories were employed 
calculated to excite the nerves and 
obscure the little remaining judg- 
ment of people who came predis- 
posed to accept with unquestioning 
faith everything they fancied they 
saw or heard, or were told that 
they were to see and hear. Were 
Mr. Home to walk into a strange 
house in broad daylight and there 
to perform his wonders in the pre- 
sence of unprejudiced and com- 
petent witnesses, his pretensions 
would rest on very different 
grounds. What our conclusion 
would be in that case, and where 
we should find refuge from the 
necessity of admitting his claims, 
it is quite unnecessary for us to 
say, since he has never hazarded 
any such attempt, and we dare 
venture to assert that he never will. 
Meantime it is impossible to as- 
sume that the alleged facts are 
substantiated ; even if they were, 
they would not be in the least more 
wonderful than many of the tricks 
which any clever juggler performs 
by sleight of hand with the aid of 
proper apparatus, nor is there any 
proof that such apparatus is not 
employed. The facts, we repeat, 


* The following extract from a letter dated Berlin, Dec. 11, 1861, appears to 


show that this particular superstition is still alive :—‘ He,’ a certain Baron Von 
Reichenbach, ‘says, ‘‘The answers. were rapped by the foot of the table in a 
brightly-lighted room. I wished to ascertain whether the rapping could not be 
prevented, and for this purpose I leaned with my breast against one of the feet of the 
table, taking hold of two others with both hands, and pressing them down. The 
rapping of the feet ceased; but the rapping continued above me on the top of the 
table. All at once, and with a certain jerk, the table dragged me forward, with the 
carpet on which it stood—and I lay prostrate in the middle of the room.”’ Then 
follows some unintelligible rhapsody about the ‘emanation of the odic element,’ &c., 
which we willingly spare our readers. 
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are not substantiated ; for it isa 
complete mistake to imagine (and 
the remark is one which it is most 
essential to bear in mind in pur- 
suing inquiries of this nature) that 
the respectability, honesty, and 
good faith of a witness are in any 
way a sufficient guarantee of his 
accuracy in reporting a matter of 
fact. Great allowances must be 
made for want of observation, for 
credulity, and the many other 
mental defects which more or less 
incapacitate a large proportion— 
erhaps it would be safe to say the 
arge majority, of persons of 
average ability and information, for 
reporting correctly what they have 
seen or heard, and still more cer- 
tainly render them incompetent to 
form a right judgment on the 
results of such observation as they 
do possess.* Another of Mr. Home’s 
performances consisted in placing 
a cold hand in that of the person 
wishing for communication with 
the spirit world, which hand was 
supposed to belong to some de- 
parted friend or relative secretly 
thought of by the victim of the 
operation. The delusion was aided 
by the darkened room and the 
other usual mysterious appliances. 
We have heard a story of an illus- 
trious lady who submitted herself 
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to this experiment, and found 
placed in her hand beneath a table 
two hands successively, which she 
recognised as those of her father 
and a child.which she had lost in 
its infancy.t It needs no very 
deep acquaintance with psycholo- 
gical science to know that excited 
nerves acting on a sensitive and 
affectionate mind furnish a suffi- 
cient explanation, without having 
recourse to anything more mar- 
vellous than the vulgarest sleight 
of hand in combination with suffi- 
cient effrontery on the part of the 
performer. But we must hasten 
on to the more recent ‘ manifesta- 
tions? and we do not hesitate to 
affirm that all the records of them 
which have fallen under our notice 
afford irrefragable proof of the 
grossest superstition in the dupes, 
and of deliberate and profane im- 
posture in the ‘mediums,’ These 
are strong assertions; but we do 
not doubt that we shall be able to 
establish them to the satisfaction 
of our readers, such of them at 
any rate as are not themselves pos- 
sessed with the ‘ spiritualist’ mania, 
We had almost hoped to have been 
spared the necessity of wasting 
any words on Mr. Foster, since it 
appears from a noticet in a recent 
number of the Spiritual Magazine 











* Miss Nightingale’s remarks on this point are worth noting:—‘It is a much 
more difficult thing to speak the truth than people commonly imagine. . . . . Courts 
of justice seem to think that anybody can speak ‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” if he does but intend it. It requires many faculties com- 


























bined of observation and memory to speak ‘‘the whole truth,” and to say ‘‘ nothing 
but the truth.” . . . Concurrence of testimony, which is so often adduced as final 
proof, may prove nothing more, as is well known to those accustomed to deal with the 
unobservant imaginative, than that one person has told his story a great many times. 
I have heard thirteen persons ‘‘concur’’ in declaring that a fourteenth, who had 
never left his bed, went to a distant chapel every morning at seven o'clock. I have 
heard persons in perfect good faith declare that a man came to dine every day at the 
house where they lived, who had never dined there once; that a person had never 
taken the sacrament, by whose side they had twice at least knelt at communion; that 
but one meal a day came out of a hospital kitchen, which for six weeks they had seen 
provide from three to five and six meals a day.’—Notes on Nursing, p. 60. Is it 
possible to suspect that in these last stories the writer is affording unconscious 
exemplification of her own remarks ? 

+ We desire to speak with accuracy, and are therefore bound to say that we have 
forgotten whether this incident occurred at a séance with Mr. Home or some other 
professor of the magic art. 

t ‘We have received letters from Judge Edmonds containing such statements 
regarding Mr. Foster, that, though we have reason to believe him to be a remarkable 
medium [a pardonable reservation in a confession of having been duped], we must 
decline to print any more records of his mediumship.’—Spiritual Magazine, March, 


1862. 
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that his audacious frauds are too 
much even for the capacious swal- 
low of his friends, his charlatanism 
too transparent to escape even their 
purblind vision, But it would be 
impossible in a paper on this sub- 
ject to omit all mention of his pro- 
ceedings; to do so would be to 
provoke the taunt that we fear to 
encounter the array of facts which 
he professes to allege in support of 
his pretensions. Yet the work has 
in fact been taken off our hands. 
The newspapers have been teeming 
with letters, many of them authen- 
ticated by well-known names, 
narrating instances of detected 
trickery or of utter failure. Of 
these last the most remarkable was 
given not long since in the Satur- 
day Review, We cannot transcribe 
the account; but it is impossible 
to imagine discomfiture more ludi- 
crous in its completeness. We 
have seen no attempt at explana- 
tion, nor even any denial; and as 
we have just said, he is given up 
even by those who heralded his 
advent to this country with ex- 
travagant jubilation. Despite all 
this, he sjall finds persons willing 
to pay their guineas for the plea- 
sure of being duped and laughed 
at; though one would have thought 
that his clumsy contrivances and 
obviously juggling tricks would 
have been too much for any credu- 
lity short of that which pins its 
faith on predictions purchased for 
a shilling from a gipsy fortune- 
teller. 

It has been noticed that he never 
admits any one to a séance on the 
first application: the stereotyped 
answer is, that he is too much 
exhausted by his mediumistic 
exertions to admitany more visitors, 
though others have been seen to 
enter the house immediately after- 
wards, An appointment is made 
for another day: it can hardly be 
necessary to explain how the in- 
terval is employed. We cannot 
resist giving one extract from the 
Spiritual Magazine for last Fe- 
bruary: it is an admirable illus- 
tration of the critical acumen 
brought to bear on these subjects :-— 

A distinguishing feature in the medium- 
ship of Mr, Foster is the remarkable 
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readiness with which he gets the relation- 
ship and names of persons present. Dr. 
Ashburner communicates the following 
incident :—A gentleman called on him, 
and, apologizing for the intrusion on his 
time, begged to have from the doctor’s 
own lips a corroboration of some of the 
marvellous phenomena in spiritualism 
said to have been witnessed by him. 
The doctor satisfied the stranger, who 
then requested to know where he could 
obtain a proof of this extraordinary 
power. Dr. Ashburner gave him Mr, 
Foster's address. At that moment a 
friend of Dr. A., Mr. M » entered 
the room, and said he was on his way to 
pay a second visit to the American 
medium. The stranger begged permission 
to accompany Mr. M » which being 
agreed to, they at once proceeded to Mr. 
Foster’s residence ; but before leaving, 
Dr. A. told his friend that this gentleman 
was a stranger to him, that he had asked 
him many questions, but had not given 
him the satisfaction of knowing his name. 
‘I hope,’ said the stranger, ‘ you will 
excuse me; I have a special reason for 
withholding my name.’ ‘I have no 
objection,’ said the doctor ; ‘I care no- 
thing about your name; but I wish my 
friend to understand that you are a 
stranger to me.’ On arriving at Mr. 
Foster’s rooms, Mr. M—— said, ‘My 
friend and I desire to have a sitting with 
you.” ‘Your friend ! exclaimed Mr. F. ; 
‘there is nothing, I think, in common 
between you ; why, you don’t even know 
his name. But,’ continued he, ‘I can 
introduce him to you: his father’s spirit 
stands beside him, whose name was 
William, and this gentleman’s name is 
R. Ward Jackson.’ The gentleman took 
up his hat, expressed himself satisfied, 
and without waiting for further evidence, 
hastily departed. 


We heartily commend his pru- 
dence in doing so, and not waiting 
to be further questioned. Our first 
impression on reading this story 
was that it had been sent to the 
editor by way of a hoax, and even 
now can hardly divest ourselves of 
the idea, though a more enlarged 
acquaintance with ‘ Spiritual’ writ- 
ings convinces us that it was com- 
municated in good faith. If Dr. 
Ashburner really fails to perceive 
the solution which we should have 
thought must be obvious to a child 
of ordinary intelligence, and be- 
lieves Mr. ‘R. Ward Jackson’ and 
Mr. Foster to have been strangers 
to one another, we cannot but envy 
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him such refreshing simplicity, 
though we should not place much 
reliance on the acuteness of his 
discernment. The trick of writing 
on the skin, which to many appears 
so astonishing, demands a word or 
two. We have the advantage of 
being able to give, from the mouth 
of a friend, a lawyer of eminence, 
the following account of his own 
experience on this subject. We 
are bound to admit that he was at 
first a good deal impressed by what 
he witnessed, though further re- 
flection shook his faith, and a 
second visit effected a cure. We 
confess that we were astonished, 
from his own account of the matter, 
that he should have been imposed 
upon for a moment. The séance 
took place in the evening. Our 
informant was seated, with a com- 
panion, on one side of a round 
table, on which were burning two 
candles. Mr. Foster, who was 
standing opposite, requested him 
to write any name on a slip of 
paper, to roll the paper up into a 
small hard pellet, and place it in 
the middle of the table. He did 


so; and after the lapse of a few 


minutes, the paper, as he believed, 
still lying on the table untouched, 
Mr. Foster suddenly bared his arm 
and displayed the name written on 
it in rather large and straggling 
red letters. The supposed marvel 
consisted, not in the appearance of 
the writing on the skin, since it 
was acknowledged, though with re- 
luctance, that that might easily be 
effected by a combination of che- 
mical and mechanical appliances,* 
but in the fact that it actually was 
the name which had been written 
down in the way above described, 
although, as the writer believed, 
the ‘medium’ had had no oppor- 
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tunity of seeing it. We ventured 
to suggest that the paper had been 
changed and examined while his 
attention was diverted from it; but 
the suggestion was received with 
scorn: ‘Impossible ; I never took 
my eyes off it.’ But, upon cross- 
examination, it appeared that in 
the interval between placing the 
yellet’ on the table and the exhi- 
ition of the bare arm, the table 
had suddenly begun to rock—the 
work of the spirits, of course, as 
they entered the room. The un- 
expected movement meperes the 
sitters into putting out their hands 
to steady the candles, which seemed 
in danger of falling, and (need we 
add?) gave the performer just the 
chance which he required. We 
should have thought that no one 
who had ever heard of ‘ thimble- 
rig’ could possibly have been de- 
ceived for a moment by so trans- 
varent a piece of juggling. Yet 
= was a man of sense and ability, 
well acquainted with the world, an 
experienced lawyer, accustomed to! 
deal with evidence, who for a time 
most certainly was deceived, simply 
because he went predisposed to 
believe what he was going to see.t 
What wonder, then, if those in 
whom almost every one of these 
conditions are wanting, and who, 
besides, are craving for excitement, 
fashionable ladies and _shallow- 
minded gobemouches of the other 
sex, are prepared to swallow any 
conceivable amount of absurdity 
and imposture? And assuredly the 
supply of these articles is unlimited. 
There lies before us at this moment 
a volume,t resplendent in magenta 
and gold, which, though published 
in London, professes to give the 
latest ‘Spiritual’ intelligence from 
the other side of the Atlantic; 


* The spiritualists themselves do not seem to have much confidence in this 


particular phenomenon. 


‘The fact of letters or drawings being seen on the flesh is of 
itself no proof that they are done by a spirit out of the body. 


That question would 


have to be settled by the intrinsic evidence of what was so written or drawn, or by 
other means. . . . There is, perhaps, as much reason for believing that they are done 
by the spirit in the body of the medium, as by the spirit of one who has left this 


world’ !—Spiritual Magazine, March, 1862. 


agency more probable than either. 


Some sceptics may deem a corporeal 


+ We had noted down several other particulars respecting Mr. Foster, but omit 


them for the reason above given, 


+ 


t Spiritualism in America. 


By B. Coleman. 


London: F, Pitman, 1861. 
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and beside it several numbers of 
the Spiritual Magazine, a record of 
the current doings of the Spiritual- 
ists in this country and in America, 
A glance at the advertisement-pages 
of this periodical is instructive. 
We trust we shall not weary our 
readers if we make a few extracts 
from both these publications in jus- 
tification of the language hazarded 
above: they shall be as few and as 
brief as possible. The only diffi- 
culty is, in the midst of such a 
profusion of materials, how to 
select. The first glance at Mr. 
Coleman’s book is met by what are 
said to be fac-similes of two draw- 
ings of birds and flowers, certified 
to have been executed by ‘the 
Spirits,’ the one in eight seconds, 
the other in eleven. On the merits 
of the performances it is not neces- 
sary to dwell, nor to decide how 
far they indicate a high state of 
artistic skill in the spirit world, 
It is comforting, however, to ob- 
serve in one of them a page of St. 
John’s Gospel, testifying, we pre- 
sume, that the spirit-artist was not 
of the same malignant character as 
those which animated Messrs. 
Godfrey’s and Gillson’s tables. We 
turn to the description of the cir- 
cumstances under which the draw- 
ings are said to have been produced, 
A small table was placed in the 
centre of the room, and a shawl 
tied round the legs ‘ to form a dark 
chamber.’ Under this was placed 
a thin board for the paper to rest 
on, with a proper supply of drawing 
materials. The medium, Mrs.French, 
then took some sheets of drawing- 
paper, rolled them up into a tube, 
and breathed through them, to give 
them, as she said, the necessary 
moisture. The narrator then, at 
her request, placed them under the 
table, while she at the same time 
went on her knees, put her hands 
under the cover, to spread the paper 
out flat, and returned to her seat. 
The gas-lights were then lowered, the 
medium cried ‘time,’ and a scraping 
and scrambling was heard on the 
card-board: in afew seconds ‘time’ 
was again called, and the pencils 
were heard to drop from the hands 
of the invisible artists. In this 
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wy four pictures were produced ; 
and to prove that they were done 
on the instant, it is added, that 
‘they were wet when taken up, and 
that they took some minutes to dry 
after they were in our hands,” We 
think we remember to have seen 
very similar tricks performed by 
village conjurors, without the ad- 
vantage of the darkened room or 
the excited imaginations, Yet a 
gentleman, whom we presume to 
be what his designation implies, 
‘Judge Edmonds,’ does not hesitate 
to affix his signature to the state- 
ment that this was the work of 
spirits ! 

There are other specimens of 
spiritual caligraphy, executed, as 
it appears, on cards, one by the 
shade (if forms so substantial as 
these seem to be can be called 
shades) of Benjamin Franklin, and 
two by that of a lady with the 
poetical name of Estelle, whether 
that which she bore in the flesh, or 
adopted since her migration to 
the spirit world, does not appear. 
The visits and revelations of this 
lady, narrated by her husband, 
Mr. L——, occupy a considerable 
portion of the iain, and are con- 
tinued in the Spiritwal Magazine 
for January last. Her first ap- 

roach is thus described. ‘Zhe 
ights being extinguished, footsteps 
were heard as of persons walking 
in their stocking-feet, accompanied 
by the rustling sound of a silk 
dress.’ A brilliant apparition stood 
before him, in which he ‘ recog- 
nised unmistakeably the full head 
and face of his wife,’ with her 
‘long flowing hair,’ which ‘ was 
whisked in our faces (those of the 
husband and the medium) many 
times, conveying the same sensa- 
tions as if it had been actually 
humtn, natural hair’ A ‘form 
like a face’ then ‘touched him sen- 
sibly twice, on the left side of his 
mouth.’ In other words, she gave 
him a kiss, This operation, we 
are afterwards told, without any 
circumlocution, was frequently re- 
peated ; in short, as became a good 
wife, at every interview. On one 
occasion, ‘a real palpable kiss was 
implanted on my lips... it was 
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frequently repeated, and was audi- 
ble in every part of the room.’ At 
a later period, Mr. L—— writes, 
‘It is not uncommon now for the 
spirit of my wife to come in form 
and spell out messages’ bby means 


of raps}* ‘ upon my shoulder, with 
repeated kisses and tokens of love 
so palpable that I could not, if I 
would, avoid realizing her presence.’ 
We have many more instances of 
this pleasing kind of communica- 
tion, varied, as tokens of affection 
are wont to be; sometimes she 
caresses his head and temple, 
squeezes his hand, places an arm 
across his forehead, cold at first, 
but gradually growing warm. All 
this, we repeat, sounds very plea- 
sant; but an irreverent mind 
might be tempted to ask why, if a 
spirit-wife can do so much, she 
should not give her husband a 
little more of her company, and 
supply the place of a wife of flesh 
and blood.t Estelle herself seems 
to have had some misgivings that 
her proceedings were rather of a 
mundane character ; for she says 
in one of her letters, ‘I wish to 
kiss you, to put my arm round 
your neck, You may call these 
earthly desires, I call them 
heavenly. We wish we could 
afford space to give our readers an 
idea of this lady’s epistolary style ; 


one specimen, culled from page. 


after page of similar rubbish, must 
suffice: ‘Be undisturbed ; behappy; 
be free from anxiety ; and, dear C., 
do not wear silk. But whatever 
‘Estelle’ may have had to say to 
her husband, one would have 
thought that the spirit of Benjamin 
Franklin would Some had some 
word of warning for his country- 
men just plunging into their 
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suicidal struggle; yet he comes 
back to earth to maunder in this 
style to his son:—‘Once, when 
quite a lad, not being able to find 
my hat, I walked five miles bare- 
headed in order to get a situation 
in a printing office,’ This is part 
of a lecture on the virtue of punc- 
tuality. Contrast with this the 
solemn grandeur of the Hebrew 
prophet’s words, when summoned 
from the unseen world to reprove 
the wilfulness of the rebellious 
king: ‘Why hast thou disquieted 
me to bring me up? Wherefore 
dost thou ask of me, seeing the 
Lord is departed from thee and is 
become thine enemy?.... The 
Lord hath rent the kingdom out of 
thine hand;... . and to-morrow 
shalt thou and thy sons be with 
me.’t Or again, compare with these 
rustlings of silk, these perfumed 
tresses, these odours of violets, 
these skirts of muslin, these inane 
prattlings, the vision which the 
patriarch beheld with fear and 
trembling, and which ‘made all 
his bones to shake’—‘A_ spirit 
passed before my face ; the hair of 
my head stoodeup ; it stood still, 
but I could not discern the form 
thereof; an image was before 
mine eyes; there was_ silence, 
and I heard a voice, saying, Shall 
mortal man be more just than 
God f§ 

All this, despite its transparent 
absurdity, is mischievous enough: 
but there is worse behind. In cha- 
racterizing the pretensions of the 
——— as profane, we used 
the mildest word that is in any 
degree applicable. In one of their 
publications, the childish scrawls 
of which we have given specimens, 
the writing of names, often ill- 


* It will be observed that the spirits never speak: they write, and they draw, 
but their oral communications, if the phrase is permissible, are effected by means of 


raps. A voice might be dangerous. 


+ The material nature of these phantoms is not one of their least remarkable 


characteristics. 


One young lady’s spirit cured an obstinate sceptic by coming to his 


bedside and waking him with a box on his ear ; the spirit of one W. Nixon challenged 
his old friend Dr. Wilson to a game at cards called Euchre, which he won, as he 
had the advantage of seeing his adversary’s hand; a third, announced as ‘Squire 
Simmons,’ performed a solo on the big fiddle ! 


+ 


t 1 Sam. xxviii. 15-19. 


§ Job iv. 15-17. 
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spelt, on people’s arms, the school- 
girl drawings of which we have the 
*fac-similes, are gravely said to 
have had their parallel in the 
divine communications recorded in 
the Old Testament ;—in the writing 
spoken of by David: ‘ All this the 
Lord made me understand in writ- 
ing by his hand upon me? in the 
hand sent to Ezekiel, with a roll 
of a book written within and with- 
out ; nay, in the handwriting on 
the wall at Belshazzar’s feast.* 
‘Spirit-drawing and writing are 
evidently not modern inventions !’+ 
In another,t ‘Spirit converse’ 
about kisses and embraces, pictures 
and silk dresses, is placed on a 
level with the visions of angels 
seen by prophets and apostles, with 
the Transfiguration of our blessed 
Lord.§ We are not anxious to 
write down the only fitting epithet 
which rises to our minds. 

But, it will be said, Do you deny 
the facts vouched for by so man 
credible witnesses? Not at all. 
We do not doubt the reality of 
many of the appearances des- 
cribed, perhaps of most of them, 
as, e. g., the scribbling on Mr. 
Foster’s arm; though it is pro- 
bable that large deductions are 
to be made for excited imagina- 
tions. But, granting everything, 
admitting that people actually have 
seen all that they profess to have 
seen—not, of course, their expla- 
nations and _ suppositions, but 
simply the phenomena which meet 
the eye—what proof is there of 
any supernatural agency? If chal- 
lenged to explain these appearances 
on any other theory, we may reply 
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by asking for an explanation of the 
marvels wrought by Frickel, Hou- 
din, or Robert, equally mysterious 
to the uninitiated. e have seen 
things quite as wonderful as any- 
thing described in the publications 
we have been referring to, far more 
wonderful than any that have ever 
been authenticated to us by the 
testimony of an eye-witness, effected 
by no more recondite agency than 
skill and dexterity of hand, assisted 
by a few simple mechanical con- 
trivances.|| But, it is alleged, there 
have been in time past those who 
have held intercourse with familiar 
spirits ; why should such inter- 
course be no longer possible? We 
are not prepared to go the length 
of denying that any of those who 
are called in the Bible ‘ wizards,’ 
and ‘ workers with familiar spirits,’ 
ever had any communication with 
spiritual beings, though it is far 
more probable that they were, like 
witches and magicians of later 
days, half impostors and half fana- 
tics, who deceived both themselves 
and other people. It is at least 
well worthy of remark, that only 
one instance is recorded of the 
actual appearance of a spirit at the 
summons of any of these necro- 
mancers; and it is evident that 
when the form of Samuel really 
stood before the witch of Endor, 
she was as thoroughly frightened 
as Saul himself, at the unwelcome 
and unlooked-for apparition. We 
should like to know what would 
be the effect upon a ‘circle’ of 
‘believers, should it please the 
Lord of spirits suddenly to send 
one to stand among them in the 


* 1 Chronicles xxviii. 19 ; Ezekiel ii. 9-10 ; Daniel v. 
+ Spiritual Magazine, January, 1862, p. 12. 
t Ministry of Angels Realized. 

§ Spiritualism in America, p. 79. eal 
|| Some of our readers may remember to have heard of a circumstance which 
throws some light on these subjects. The French government was anxious to destroy 
the prestige enjoyed among some of the Arab tribes by wizards and necromancers, 
men who laid claim to supernatural powers, and supported their pretensions by per- 
formances like those with which we are familiar in Egyptian magicians and Indian 
jugglers, and who made use of their influence to excite opposition to the French 
authorities. The means adopted was to send M. Houdin, at the expense of the 
government, to defeat them at their own weapons, by performing tricks which they 
were unable to imitate, and then explaining to the Arabs the mode of operation, and 

showing that no supernatural assistance was required, 
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midst of their childish incanta- 
tions. We believe the ‘medium’ 
himself would be as ready as the 
Jewish sorceress to cry out with 
fear, and his dupes to stoop, like 
Saul, with their faces to the ground 
and bow themselves in terror. 
The consternation would be some- 
thing very different from the gentle 
tremors, the flutter of mild excite- 
ment which welcome female figures 
arrayed in fashionable drapery and 
heralded by the rustling of silk 
dresses, from the wondering admi- 
ration of fair ladies captivated by 
the performances of Mr. Foster 
and Mr. Home. 

We wish we could believe what 
really was our first impression on 
reading these monstrous absurdi- 
ties ; that it was a hoax or bur- 
lesque, an attempt to overwhelm 
with merited ridicule this one 
among the growing follies of the 
day ; but facts have compelled us 
to abandon the pleasing delusion. 
We have met with too many be- 
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lievers, more or less, in these 
‘manifestations’ to permit of any 
escape from the unwelcome con- 
clusion that the most refined and 
most highly educated section of 
society is as deeply tainted with 
superstition of the grossest cha- 
racter, is as much a prey to the 
impudent pretensions of a set of 
impostors and fanatics, as any 
Scotch Highlander who believes in 
the second-sight, or any English 
easant girl who seeks to know 
cr future lot from a lying gipsy. 
‘Men will get rid of superstition, 
says Goethe, ‘ when they can shake 
off. their shadows ; but we have at 
least a right to ask that the super- 
stition offered us be respectable. 
It is impossible not to feel regret, 
we might say disgust, that a man 
like Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton— 
the philosopher, the artist, the 
=f = Secretary of State—should 
ave thrust upon us such prepos- 
terous rubbish as Zhe Strange 
Story. 
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